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PREFACE 


Between I. Goldziher’s studies ( Beitrage zur Literaturgeschichte der Shi c a 
und der sunnitischen Polemik , Vienna, 1874) and H. Halm’s work {Die Schia , 
Darmstadt, 1988), more than a century was dedicated to scholarly study of 
Shi ( ism in general and of Imamism in particular. A number of Islamic schol¬ 
ars and orientalists have been interested in this most important “branch” of 
Islam, and the number of articles, works and monographs dedicated to the 
subject is impressive. Nevertheless, when it comes to early Imamism, that is, 
the doctrine supposedly professed by the historical imams of Shi c ism, later 
called Twelver Shfism, we must surprisingly admit that we still have no clear 
idea that has been corroborated by a coherent body of historical data. There is 
still no systematic, exhaustive study of this formative and early phase of the 
doctrine. 

What most characterizes studies dedicated to Imamism is the constant 
confusion between the teachings of the imams reported by the oldest compila¬ 
tions of Imamite traditions and the ideas professed by later Imamite thinkers 
and scholars, not to mention the sudden historical and doctrinal evolution that 
Imamism has known since the occultation of the twelfth imam. We will cer¬ 
tainly return to this confusion, which makes a clear understanding of early 
Imamism so difficult, as well as to the important evolution that Imamism has 
undergone. 

The image, or rather the images, of Imamism reflected through these stud¬ 
ies, once they are juxtaposed with the oldest texts, appear fragmentary, con¬ 
fused, even contradictory: ideological coherence and doctrinal logic are com¬ 
pletely lacking. On closer examination, it appears impossible to have a global, 
synthetic understanding of the doctrine, an understanding indispensable for an 
analytic study of precise and fundamental details of early Imamism. Is it a rev¬ 
olutionary political-religious movement? Is it a mystical anthropomorphist 
doctrine? Is it a precocious political philosophy at the heart of Islam? Could it 
be a rationalizing theology of the MuTazilite kind, magnified by the irrational 
cult of the imams? Were the imams jurist theologians respectful of the sunna 
and respected by the entire Community? Were they frustrated men of ambition 
who developed messianic speculations? Were they enthusuastic enlightened 
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individuals who justified their contradictions with the help of a body of inco¬ 
herent and heretical ideas? Were they mystical philosophers who received 
their missions from the universe of archetypes? The reason for such disparate 
images is at the same time both complex and simple. It is complex because the 
early corpus of the imams constitutes a colossal survey of works in which 
cohesive logic and the normal order of discourse are often lacking. Some of 
this lack may have been voluntary, because of reasons inherent in a number of 
traditions which characterize themselves as esoteric. Restoring the doctrine to 
what was probably its original coherence entails a systematic examination of 
all available parts of this corpus. This has never been done, and such a lacuna 
has led to a simple problem that, despite its being apparent, has curiously 
escaped specialists in the field: we do not yet know the Weltanschauung of 
early Imamism. We know nothing, or next to nothing, about the vision that the 
imams had (and that they imparted to others) of the world, man, and history. In 
other words, Imamite cosmology, anthropology, and soteriology in their early 
phase have remained insufficiently studied and explored areas. Since we do 
not understand, or even know, what the “world vision” of the imams was, both 
general descriptions of it and analysis of its specific traits remain incomplete 
and fragmentary, if not also unintelligible. 

Given this, we might divide the works dedicated to Imamism into four 
broad groups. Through this division, we are attempting only to underscore the 
insufficiency of these works to clarify a coherent historical and global vision 
of early Imamism: 

1. Studies that are too “synthetic,” since they are too general. These are 
general works about Shi ( ism or Imamism. Because of their nature— 
most of them including fourteen centuries of history—these studies 
present one and the same doctrine regardless the time or the place. 
Doctrinal evolution, clashes of ideas, or semantic changes in techni¬ 
cal terminology are often disregarded, to the benefit of that current 
that did not become dominant until after the occultation, and to the 
disadvantage of knowledge of the original teaching that became a 
minority view. Other works, besides their general nature, are marred 
by hurried overviews and hasty editing, primarily due to interest 
which arose from the Iranian revolution and recent events in 
Lebanon. 

2. Studies that are too “analytic.” These are works dedicated to precise 
points or particular aspects of Imamism. As a result of not being suf¬ 
ficiently precise about the “sense” of the early doctrine (that is, its 
direction, its purpose, as much as its deep meaning), these specific 
aspects are often considered outside the bounds of their global ideo¬ 
logical context. This methodological shortcoming, combined with 
the confusion referred to above between the teachings of the imams 
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and the teachings of the theologians, ends up in extrapolations and 
contradictions. An analysis driven by parts of doctrine without tak¬ 
ing into consideration the doctrine in its totality at a given point in 
time can result only in theses founded on part of the whole. These 
theses thus run the risk of being separated from other aspects of the 
doctrine, which remain forgotten or unnoticed. In order to arrive at a 
full understanding of fundamental details of doctrine, both their 
place and their interconnection must be analyzed. At the same time it 
must be recognized that in these details lies a whole which must be 
understood prior to understanding its constituent elements. 

3. Studies that are too “exoteric.” These are works that reduce 
Imamism to its sociopolitical or theological-judicial dimensions, and 
even these are not always defined or presented in accord with funda¬ 
mental texts. Imamism is here frequently presented as a contentious 
political-religious “party” or a theological and judicial “school”; all 
dogmatic traits, all technical terms and ideas are seen through these 
lenses. This presentation is based on reductionist points of view, 
which, properly speaking, sidestep doctrine; without synthetic 
knowledge, understanding of historical events and theological char¬ 
acteristics can only remain partial—in both senses of the word. 

4. Studies that are too “philosophical,” where historical inquiry and 
critical study allow themselves to become absorbed in and annihi¬ 
lated by a certain philosophical vision that sees itself as beyond his¬ 
tory. In this case we are faced with works written on the early texts, 
but whose reasoning and philosophical interpretations are justified 
only on the basis of hermeneutics from a much later time period. 
Among this last group of studies the original historical doctrine and 
its early “sense”—where “theosophy” is omnipresent and “philoso¬ 
phy” is nearly nonexistent—are almost completely absent. 

The question thus remains open: what did the imams of the Twelvers pro¬ 
fess? What was their teaching, not as it appears through the work of theolo¬ 
gians, mystics, or Imamite philosophers, but in its original form that logically 
ought to be researched in the context of the entire early corpus, as it was col¬ 
lected in the very first compilations of Imamite traditions? It is only through a 
systematic examination and critical analysis of this corpus that the early doc¬ 
trine of the imams has the possibility of being defined in a coherent and syn¬ 
thetic manner. This doctrine presents itself, as the imams proclaimed, as a 
“true religion” (al-dtn al-haqq) or a “solid religion” ( al-dtn al-qayyim)\ it 
shows itself to be complex, polyvalent, and presenting numerous intercon¬ 
nected and interdependent aspects. In this work it has been our attempt to dis¬ 
cover a way to begin to untangle, albeit only a beginning, this bundle of ideas 
and practices. 
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Through our research, we have become aware that what has been called 
the Imamite “world vision” could be considered as the “center of emanation” 
from which the dark recesses of this labyrinthine doctrine might be clarified, 
and its goal and meaning understood. The true axis around which this world 
vision turns is the person of the Perfect Guide (the imam) in his ontological 
dimension (in this acceptation, it will be written with a capital “i”: the Imam) 
as well as in his historical dimension (where “imam” will be written with a 
lowercase “i”). The two dimensions are inextricably bound to one another. 
Xmamism’s cosmology-cosmogony, its anthropology, its soteriology, and its 
eschatology all gravitate around its Imamology; these fields remain, as we 
have said, insufficiently studied and analyzed. This is why the essential part of 
our methodological procedure consists in separating out all the definitions and 
descriptions of the Imam given by the imams themselves through their volu¬ 
minous corpus of works. The territory remains unexplored especially as 
regards a global definition of early Imamism through its world vision; only 
this definition can lead to a clear understanding of the structure. The defini¬ 
tion should furnish us with a mode of understanding doctrinal traits as well as 
historical facts, if not also with some kind of satisfactory means of interpret¬ 
ing these facts and traits. The doctrinal history of early Imamism remains to 
be written; given the almost unknown character of the subject, our procedure 
voluntarily strays from being an erudite work, and attempts rather to work out 
a theoretical framework. 

Throughout our research, the admirable lines of Josef Van Ess have 
served as a guide: “Given the state of underdevelopment that our research is 
in, it seems to me that taqlid can only be disastrous, even more than normal. 
What we must do is proceed toward a critical analysis of all the information 
that the sources offer, an analysis accompanied by an imaginitive understand¬ 
ing of a time and problems which are not ours. To arrive at the reality of the 
events it is essential that we first destroy the interpretations to which the past 
has been subjected. We are aware that there is a danger of our doing nothing 
more than replacing one interpretation with another; but even failure is better 
than repetition” {Une lecture d rebours de Vhistoire du mu'tazilisme , Avant 
propos). We believe strongly that a failure that opens perspectives for fruitful 
research is worth more than the repetition of the misinterpretations of the past. 
Our plan for the present study is thus to examine the data available and to 
form hypotheses based on these data; to outline the essential structures of 
early Imamism; to spend time with the fundamental, that is, with the unifying 
threads, with an aim to understanding both the unified and what is accessory 
to it; and to arrive as clearly as possible at the vision that the imams and, after 
them, a certain number of faithful Imamites had, and still have, of their own 
religious universe. 
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Introduction: 

Return to the Earliest Sources 


Our teaching is arduous; 

the only ones who can withstand it are 

a prophet sent to men, an angel of Proximity, 

or an initiated one whose heart has been tested by God for faith. 


The entire doctrinal structure of Imamism is dominated by the fundamental 
figure of the Guide par excellence, the imam. It must however be immediately 
added that if this importance is well known in itself, its “why” and its “how,” 
its nature, and its meaning, all founded on ideas that can be considered as 
original in early Islam, remain to be clarified. Our focus in this study will thus 
be Imamology and, within this framework, it seems essential to define 
“Imam” as well as can be done by using the words of the imams themselves. 
For reasons that will be examined in this introductory chapter, only the doc¬ 
trine in its earliest formative phase will be considered (that is, the period cov¬ 
ered by the lives of the historical imams); our study will take place by using 
the imams’ own words (ahadith, akhbar ) pronounced theoretically between 
the middle of the first/seventh century and the beginning of the fourth/ninth 
century. In order to arrive at this strictly Imamite definition and to analyze its 
consequences, the themes studied will naturally be those that constitute so 
many “distinctive traits” of this early Imamism, traits that give it a certain 
originality within the early stages of Islamic thought. Our work is thus 
founded on doctrinal and dogmatic tradition, and not on the juridical tradition 
that differs little from the Sunni tradition; 1 the Sunni tradition will be of use to 
us only in an indirect and secondary manner. 

The impressive dimensions of this corpus, its abstruseness, its lack of 
homogeneity and intrinsic logic, its need for systematic examination, and the 
complexity of the subject make the task a difficult one. These factors, in addi¬ 
tion to the originality and the flagrant “heretical” character of a number of 
fundamental ideas, are undoubtedly the essential reasons for the absence of a 
synthetic and exhaustive study of this phase of Imamite doctrine. We have 
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thus felt it necessary to pull together all the information available on this sub¬ 
ject, less with a view to drawing definitive conclusions that would be impossi¬ 
ble to formulate clearly given the present state of our knowledge, than to com¬ 
piling an anthology of documents from which future research might draw. 

Our first need was to recognize and catalogue sources, to identify their 
nature and their aims, and to set apart those texts that, too often, have been 
considered as belonging to the original doctrine that was thought be to 
homogenous and unchanged. We shall begin with an examination of the cur¬ 
rent point of view according to which Imamism is a “rational theology” of the 
MuTazilite type. Two facts are at the base of this idea that, to our view, imme¬ 
diately distorts any approach to the question. First of all, the imams have 
always said that ( aql (often translated by “reason”) is the “organ” through 
which their doctrine is understood. Secondly, quite early in the history of 
Imamism, a current that might be called “rationalist” became predominant. 
We shall thus first of all attempt to define c aql in the way that the imams 
meant it to be understood. This definition, far from dialectical and logical rea¬ 
son, tends to show that rational, or rather “rationalized,” Imamism appeared, 
if not quite late, at least after the time of the imams. An outline of this evolu¬ 
tion will help us to identify the sources belonging to the original current of 
Imamism, before its rationalization. Since the science of Imamite hadith and 
its criteriology of authenticity both appeared quite late, it would appear that 
only those criteria that have their genesis in doctrinal history could help us, 
first, to discern which sources arose out the early doctrine, and second, to pre¬ 
vent confusion between the early doctrine and later ideas. This methodologi¬ 
cal presentation thus entails four points: the idea of Imamite ( aql in its original 
acceptation; the distinction of two Imamite traditions, each with its own 
nature and each with an entirely different vision of the world; the identifica¬ 
tion of those sources that belong to the original tradition; and finally the 
authority and the nature of Imamite hadith. These four points may be consid¬ 
ered as epistemological elements constituting in themselves four different 
introductory criteria for understanding all that will be dealt with in the present 
study. 

14 . HIER04NTELLIGENCE AND REASON 

The ( aql that is translated, depending on the context, by “reason,” “intellect,” 
“intelligence,” or even “science” or “discernment” is a complex and delicate 
notion that covers a great semantic field, especially in the first centuries of 
Islam and previous to its conceptual quasi-stability after the systematization of 
Islamic dogmatic theology and philosophy. Islamologists and Arabists con¬ 
tinue to research the precise early meaning of the word and to shed light on its 
many facets. 2 Before the advent of Islam, it seems that the term had no special 
importance; it merely meant “good sense.” Etymologically, c aql was “what 
was tied to an animal’s feet to restrain it”; its abstract meaning might thus be 
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said to refer to that faculty that restrains human beings from foolishness. In 
pre-Islamic practical morality, ( aql seems to have been eclipsed and even 
pushed into the background by the rich idea of hilm, 3 an attitude of tremen¬ 
dous importance in Arab tribal mentality that included numerous character 
traits “from serene justice and the measure of longanimity and indulgence to 
self control and dignity of demeanor. 5 ’ 4 It is important to point out here that it 
is hilm that stands in opposition to jahl and safah, that is, ignorance (not invol¬ 
untary lack of knowledge, but “guilty ignorance”), the ignorance of one who 
believes himself to be free of faults and who makes no distinction between 
what is good for him and what is harmful. This is the hilm that gave those who 
possessed it, especially the tribal notables (the sayyid), unquestionable moral 
and social authority. This conceptual situation changes with the text of the 
Qur’an. Although the term c aql itself is absent from the Qur’an, the simple 
form ( aqala/ya c qilu alone appears over fifty times, where it is used in the same 
syntagms of syntactical and stylistic structure as the verbs tafakkara (to think 
about God’s Signs [aydt\, to remember them, to meditate on them), ta- 
dhakkara (to keep God in one’s memory), sha ( ara (to grasp intuitively the 
meaning of God’s signs), faqiha (to understand, to grasp especially the Word 
of God), and finally ( alima (to be familiar with and to know how to recognize 
God’s signs). Here ( aql is opposed to jahl , the ignorance of the impious. From 
this point on the root covers a religious semantic field, and the idea is elevated 
to a sacred, transcendent dimension. It would be possible to think that the fac¬ 
ulty of practical “good sense” before the time of Islam became, through the 
Qur’an, the faculty of religious “Good Direction” that to a certain extent takes 
the place of the hilm of the jahiliyya? The ( aql found in the Qur’an may be 
considered a kind of consciousness or perception of the divine, simultaneously 
consisting of immediate meditative reflection, remembering, intuiting, and 
deep knowledge that imply assent and submission to divine authority. 

Early Imamism, which will be defined later, exploits this religious 
domain of ( aql to the extreme, going so far as to turn it into a capital aspect of 
its dogma in general, and of its Imamology in particular. According to the 
imams, ( aql is the best if not the only way of approach to and understanding of 
their teachings; 6 in other words, without ( aql the sayings of the imams remain 
incompletely understood, ineffective, or even incomprehensible. This is 
undoubtedly why Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Kulayni (d. 328-29/940-41) 
began the dogmatic part of his colossal Kafi with the “kitab al- ( aql wa-1- 
jahl.” 7 A thematic division of the traditions that make up this “book” will help 
us better to grasp the definition given by the imams of this important idea. 

a) The Cosmogonic Dimension of ( aql 

In a famous tradition (attributed to the sixth imam, Ja'far al-Sadiq) known as 
“the tradition of the armies of ( aql ” {hadith junud al J aql ), a number of funda¬ 
mental aspects of the cosmogonic dimension of c aql are outlined. ( Aql , pro- 
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ceeding from the God’s Light, was the first of God’s creations; 8 it is character¬ 
ized by its submission and its will to be near God: 

God—may He be glorified and exalted—created ( aql first among the 
spiritual entities; He drew it forth from the right of His throne ( ( arsh), 
making it proceed from His own Light. Then He commanded it to 
retreat, and it retreated, to advance, and it advanced; then God pro¬ 
claimed: “I created you glorious, and I gave you pre-eminence over 
all my creatures.” 9 Then Ignorance ( al-jahl ) was created; seeing its 
pride and its hesitation in approaching God, He damned it: “Then, 
from the briny ocean God created dark Ignorance; He ordered it to 
retreat and it retreated, to advance and it did not advance. Then God 
said to it ‘Certainly you have grown proud,’ and He damned it and 
chased it from His presence.” 10 c Aql and Ignorance then see them¬ 
selves endowed with 75 Armies (jund) that are respectively the same 
number of moral and spiritual qualities and defects; they are elevated 
to the rank of cosmic powers and counter-powers, locked in combat 
from the origin of the universe. “Then God endowed c aql with 75 
armies; when Ignorance saw God’s generosity toward c aql y it became 
ferociously hostile and said to God: “0 Lord, here is a creature simi¬ 
lar to me [Ignorance is also a spiritual entity, a nonmatierial counter¬ 
power]; you have privileged it and made it powerful. I am its adver¬ 
sary and I have no power. Give me troops like those of l aql.” And 
God replied, “So be it, but if you revolt again I shall banish you and 
your troops from my Mercy.” Ignorance accepted this condition and 
God gave it 75 Armies. 11 The list of ( aqV s Armies and their corre¬ 
sponding opposites from the Armies of Ignorance follows. 12 

Throughout this study it will be seen that Imamite doctrine constantly had 
recourse to parallelling, if not identifying, ( aql , its Armies, and the Imam and 
his faithful, on one hand, and Ignorance, its Armies, and the enemies of the 
Imams on the other. 13 The cosmogonic dimension given to c aql and its Armies 
seems to be the result of a doctrinal development that breaks the mold of 
QuLanic definitions and turns it into a kind of cosmic Morality, a metaphysi¬ 
cal prototype of human morality, at war with cosmic Immorality. 

b) The Ethical-Epistemological Dimension 

On the human level, c aql is not just an acquired quality, but a gift from God. 
One might call it an innate faculty of transcendent knowledge, developed to a 
greater or lesser extent depending on the individual. On this level it is never¬ 
theless different from adab , a good education, a kind of profane morality that 
is at the same time both the source and the result of secular knowledge: “ ( Aql 
is a favor from God,” says ‘ All al-Rida, the eighth imam, “whereas good edu- 
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cation is a quality acquired with difficulty. He who works to achieve a good 
education can succeed, while he who works to attain ( aql only increases his 
ignorance.” 14 c Aql cannot be acquired by human effort; man has no control 
over its presence. This aspect of ( aql is illustrated by a dialogue between the 
sixth imam and one of his disciples. 15 The latter said, “one man knows the 
totality of my message [kalam: perhaps some kind of doctrinal explanation?] 
after a few phrases; another does not understand me until my explanation is 
completed; a third, after having heard all that I had to say, asks me to explain 
again.” Ja c far responds, “Do you know why that is? It is because the first is he 
whose embryo was kneaded with his ( aql at the time of conception. The sec¬ 
ond is he whose ( aql was instilled at the breast of his mother. The third is he 
whose ( aql was composed in adulthood ” 16 All man can do is to develop, to 
actualize c aql , this divine gift in the potential state; it is actualized with the aid 
of Him, the initiatory knowledge taught by the imams in different fashions. 17 
“Under the direction of his c aql ,” says Abu ‘Abdallah Ja ( far al-Sadiq, “which 
God has bestowed upon him as a support, an ornament, and a guide to salva¬ 
tion, the possessor of ( aql (al J aqtl) realizes that God is Truth, that God is his 
lord, that there are things that God loves and others that He does not love, that 
both obedience and disobedience toward God exist; and he also finds that by 
( aql alone one cannot grasp [the depth of] all this, that only sacred Knowledge 
{Him) and its development can help man, and that without this Knowledge, 
c aql is of no assistance ... ” 18 Inversely, knowledge, or rather recognition of 
true Knowledge, that taught by the imams, is only possible through ( aql. 19 

c) The Spiritual Dimension 

In a long speech addressed to the famous Hisham b. al-Hakam (who probably 
died shortly after 179/795-796), 20 the seventh imam, Musa al-Kazim outlines 
the different spiritual aspects of ( aql. 21 He discusses almost all Qufanic refer¬ 
ences where the root ( aqala/ya ( qilu appears, and presents c aql as a faculty for 
apprehending the divine, a faculty of metaphysical perception (identified with 
basar , interior vision), a “light” {nur) located in the heart, and through which 
one can discern and recognize signs from God. 22 This presentation remains 
within the framework of definitions that differ from the Qufanic context, as 
we previously explained. One quite important point of doctrine is also men¬ 
tioned: while the prophets and the imams constitute the “exterior proof’ {hujja 
zahira) of God, ( aql is the “interior proof’ {hujja batina ). 23 The highly spiri¬ 
tual and religious dimension of ( aql stands apart from the constant parallels 
established between the imam (exterior ( aql) and ( aql (the interior imam). 24 
The latter is a kind of “subtle organ” of religion, without which man is cut off 
from his relationship with the divine plan. Without ( aql, man is without reli¬ 
gion; that is, without that which can “tie” him back to God, man then forgets 
his condition as creature and falls into an impious selfishness. It is undoubt¬ 
edly in this sense that ‘Air’s words, as they are reported by Ja‘far al-Sadiq, 
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must be understood: “Self infatuation is proof of the weakness of ( aql” 2S 
According to a tradition attributed to the first imam, c Ali b. Abi Talib, the 
angel Gabriel appeared to Adam and proposed, following a command from 
God, that Adam choose from among three things: ( aql , modesty ( haya } ), and 
religion (din). Adam chose the first of these and the angel asked the other two 
to depart, abandoning Adam; they replied that they had received an order 
from God to remain always in the company of ( aql, wherever it was. 26 “He 
who has ( aql” says Ja'far, “has a religion, and he who has a religion wins Par¬ 
adise.” 27 

d) The Soteriological Dimension 

The soteriological dimension was adumbrated in JaTar’s words cited previ¬ 
ously. In the absence of c aql, the “organ” of religion, there can only be false 
religiousness, an appearance of piety, hypocrisy. When someone mentioned 
the c aql of a man obsessed by prayers and ablutions, Ja c far replied that such a 
man could not have ( aql , since he was obeying Satan 28 Later, responding to 
the question “What is l aqll ” he said: “That by which the All Merciful is wor¬ 
shipped, and through which Paradise is won.” Then he was asked, “Then what 
was it that Mu ( awiya had? 29 “It was trickery, a satanic attitude resembling 
( aql, but it was not c aql .” 30 The quality of the religion of each thus depends on 
the quality of his c aql , 31 which is why it is the criterion by which men will be 
judged at the Last Judgment. According to a tradition reported by the fifth and 
eighth imams, Muhammad al-Baqir and Abu al-Hasan c Ali al-Rida, when 
God observes l aqV s submission and desire for proximity to Him, He will 
solemnly announce: “By My Glory and My Majesty, I have not created any 
creature dearer [or in another version, better] than you, and I offer you in your 
entirety only to him whom I love. It is taking only you into consideration that 
I command and that I forbid, that I punish and that I reward.” 32 Al-Baqir fur¬ 
ther says, “At the judgment on Resurrection Day, God judges His servants 
according to the degree of ( aql that He has given them in this world.” 33 As is 
known, in Imamite doctrine the coming of the resurrection is intimately tied to 
the “Return” of the hidden imam and to his final mission of definitively con¬ 
quering the forces of Ignorance; one of the phases of this mission consists in 
completing and unifying the ( aql of the handful of faithful who have resisted 
this period of spiritual darkness: “At the time of the Return, God will place the 
hand of our qcdim on the head of the faithful; through this hand, they will have 
their c aql unified and their hilm completed.” 34 

This ( aql is thus a cosmic entity, the “imam” of the forces of Good in per¬ 
petual struggle against the forces of Evil directed by Ignorance. It is reflected 
in man as an intuition of the Sacred, as a light in the heart, making him a sol¬ 
dier of the “imam,” of religion, and thus of God; it helps man to fight against 
the darkness of impious ignorance, and guarantees him salvation. “The begin¬ 
ning of all things,” says Ja c far al-Sadiq, “their origin, their force and their 
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prosperity, is that ( aql without which one can profit from nothing. God cre¬ 
ated it to adorn His creatures, and as a light for them. It is through ( aql that the 
servants recognize that God is their creator and that they themselves are cre¬ 
ated beings, that He is the director and they are the directed, that He is the 
eternal and they are the ephemeral; they are guided by their ( aql when they 
observe God’s creation, His heavens, His earth, His sun, His moon, His night 
and His day.... It is thanks to c aql that they can distinguish what is beautiful 
from what is ugly, that they realize that darkness is in ignorance and that light 
is in Knowledge.” 35 

It is clearly seen that this c aql , which might be translated by “hiero-intel-_ 
ligence,” is different in its definition as well as in its implications, from that 
( aql to which we are accustomed in theological texts. Depending on the con¬ 
text, the latter is translated by “reason,” “intellect,” “faculty of dialectical rea¬ 
soning,” “discernment,” and so on. Although all these nuances may not be 
equal to one another, it might nevertheless be said that, to a general degree, 
the ( aql of the theologians, even Imamite theologians, is the “organ” of the 
rational, while for the imams it is just as much the faculty of apprehending the 
rational as it is the “organ” for perceiving the suprarational, this second 
domain both including and superseding the first; it is the human counterpart to 
the cosmic entity, the first entity created by God. 

The semantic slide from the Quranic idea of ( aql , of which the early 
Imamite c aql appears to be a doctrinal development, to the logical ( aql of the 
theologians appears to have taken place under the influence of Aristotelian 
texts translated into Arabic and the establishment of the dialectical methodol¬ 
ogy of kalam (especially Mu c tazilite), from as early as the third/ninth cen¬ 
tury. 36 A look at the word in its philological context illustrates the rationalist 
evolution of the meaning of c aql. At the very beginnings of Islam, ( aql was 
seen as the opposite of jahl , the impious ignorance of a person who is uncon¬ 
scious of the sacred, of God, of his Signs and his Mercies; by the beginning of 
the third/ninth century, its opposites, at least in popular language, were words 
like junun (madness, lack of good sense) or one of its synonyms, or safah (in 
the sense of “lack of the facility of logical reasoning,” the opposite of safah 
being hikma ). 37 It must nevertheless be added that the new acceptation of c aql 
never goes so far as to be equivalent to the almost “profane” meaning that it 
had before Quranic revelation; the idea from that time on found itself in a 
religious universe and the term was used, with very few exceptions, in reli¬ 
gious contexts. In Sunni hadith, such as it is recorded by the authoritative 
compilations, ( aql almost always has the technical meaning of fiqh , as the 
equivalent to “price of blood” ( diya ). In the kalam , the term is almost a syn¬ 
onym of c ilm, in the sense of knowledge (religious or not) that comes either 
from sacred texts or from perception or our own knowledge of ourselves. 
Under the influence of a basically Neo-Platonic system of thought, with the 
first philosophers the idea wavers somewhere between theological concepts 
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and a profane science of the soul. Among certain philosophers, it achieves the 
rank of a sacred cosmic entity having its potential counterpart in the human 
soul. Thus, ( aql is not secularized, but rather rationalized and humanized, in a 
culture where reason and man cannot be conceived of except through their 
relation with God. In the Imamite milieu, al-shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) 
seems to be the first great theologian to found his theological argumentation 
on c aql in its new acceptation, that is, as dialectical and logical reasoning. 38 
Although in the definitions that he gives of the word he remains faithful to 
those of the imams, 39 he nevertheless feels forced to adopt the same usage as 
the Mu c tazilites in order to be able to confront them in theological polemics. 40 
In his disciple al-Shanf al-Murtada (d. 436/1044), also a disciple of the 
famous Mu'tazilite thinker c Abd al-Jabbar (415/1025), ( aql appears to be 
completely devoid of its early meaning and becomes a synonym of “reason¬ 
ing” ( istidldl ) 41 and “faculty of dialectical speculation” ( nazar ). 42 The intel¬ 
lectual influence of these thinkers in a particular doctrinal and historical con¬ 
text (cf. later discussion) was such that the rationalist tendency became, 
thereafter, the majority and dominant view within Imamism; this view has 
existed up to the present day. The new idea of ( aql supplanted the previous 
one, and there remained between the two only a homonymous relationship 
open to confusion. The early ( aql was defined as the axis of the religion of the 
imams, like an indispensable key for opening the mysteries of their teachings 
and for opening oneself to these teachings. The spiritual vision attained by 
virtue of this hiero-intelligence allowed one to distinguish the true from the 
false, light from darkness, Knowledge from Ignorance, in short, the doctrine 
of the imams from other doctrines. This doctrine, as will be seen in the present 
study, essentially consists of cosmogonic, mystic, esoteric, even magical and 
occult elements, that is, nonrational elements. It is through a kind of phenom¬ 
enon of “resonance,” of mystic synergy, that “the interior imam” or the ( aql of 
the faithful believer (that is, the true Shfite [al-mu'min] 43 ), recognized and 
believed in the truth of the words, acts, and gestures, regardless of how incred¬ 
ible and nonrational they were, of the exterior ( aql that the historical imams 
were. Through the “light” of hiero-intelligence, the religious consciousness of 
the faithful Imamite not only perceived cosmogonic data, inspired Knowl¬ 
edge, or the miraculous powers of the imams and other esoteric and occult ele¬ 
ments that made up the essentials of basic Imamite doctrine as credible, but 
this light elevated these elements to the level of articles of faith. It happened 
this way because hiero-intelligence made all these elements look like so many 
Signs and gifts from God. The confusion between this hiero-intelligence and 
dialectical reasoning (both of which are referred to by the word ( aql) is all the 
more serious here, since dialectical reasoning, which exists at a different epis¬ 
temological, perceptual, and conceptual level, naturally rejects the nonra¬ 
tional; therefore religious consciousness is modified, since reasoning, even 
religious reasoning or reasoning evolving in a religious context, can neither 
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perceive nor accept hiero-intelligence’s intuitive and mystical “resonance” 
with the “miraculous,” as a matter of faith. Al-MufTd criticizes his master Ibn 
Babuye in the name of reason. 44 Al-Shaiif al-Murtada, even more intransi¬ 
gent, goes so far as to censure al-Kulaym and others, accusing them of having 
introduced into their compilations a great number of traditions which appear 
absurd in the light of reason. 45 Al-shaykh al-Tusi (d. 460/1067) did likewise in 
his compilation of traditions about the hidden imam, by saying nothing about 
all the traditions of esoteric or occult character, traditions which he knew 
through one of his own sources, the Kitab al-ghayba written by al-Nu ( mani 
Ibn Abi Zaynab (d. circa 345/956). Because of the homonymy, these thinkers 
neglected the semantic slide in the idea, and believed they were working in the 
name of the c aql so lauded by the imams 46 The imams were censured at the 
same time that their directives were believed to be followed. 

The case of ( aql shows first of all the need for paying particular attention 
to the technical terms of early Imamism: they must first be identified and rec¬ 
ognized as such, since, given our mental habits, they can appear quite 
insignificant, with obvious meaning (as was seen in the case of mu ( min and 
iman\ the cases of terms such as Him , qalb , shi l a , and others will be seen 
later); and they must next be placed within the framework of a critical reading 
of all the references offered by the texts, and this within the larger framework 
of a doctrinal history of early Imamism without which semantic evolutions 
might go unnoticed, and the phases of the doctrine thus remain confused. 

The early idea of ( aql also shows the angle from which the imams wished 
the approach, the perception, and the manner of understanding their teachings 
to be undertaken. In its early acceptation, ( aql as “hiero-intelligence” may be 
considered as the organ of early Imamism’s “world vision”; it is in attributing 
to ( aql the later meaning of “dialectical reasoning” that Imamism was looked 
upon as a “rational” doctrine, and thus the confusions and contradictions; this 
is why ( aql was reserved the place of prominence, as an essential introductory 
criterion, at the head of this study. 

1-2 ESOTERICISM AND RATIONALIZATION 

What has just been said about c aql and its evolution may also be considered as 
a new piece to add to studies of the doctrinal history of the division of 
Imamites into what has now come to be called the Qumm School and the 
Baghdad School, or even the akhbari (the traditionalists) and the usuli (the 
rationalists). 47 Nevertheless, it must be explained that our nonrationalist/ratio¬ 
nalist division which, as shall be seen, corresponds to the Imamite esotericists 
and exotericists, does not always coincide with the akhbari and usuli division, 
since the former were not always esotericists, and the latter were not always 
exotericists. In spite of what has often been said, the division of Imamites into 
partisans and adversaries of the use of dialectical reasoning in cases of sacred 
concepts does not date from the eleventh/seventeenth century; 48 on the con- 
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trary, its first traces can already be felt in the proto-Shi c ites of the second- 
third/eighth-ninth centuries. 49 Actually, one could go back as far as the 
entourage of the sixth imam, Ja c far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) and discover the first 
tendencies toward this opposition between the adversaries and the partisans of 
the use of dialectical theology, kalam. Heresiological and biobibliographical 
sources count a certain number of Ja c far’s disciples as the very first 
mutakallimun of Imamism: Zurara b. A ( yan (d. 150/767), Hisham b. Salim al- 
Jawaliqi, Muhammad b. al-Nu ( man mu'min (or, according to his adversaries, 
shaytdn) al-Taq, Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. circa 179/795-96). 50 The theological 
doctrines of these thinkers have come down to us in fragments only, most of 
the time related by their adversaries. Furthermore, their ideological language 
was still at the stage of lexical and conceptual “exploration.” It is nevertheless 
undeniable that they became accustomed to these theological polemics, and 
what we do know of their thoughts and of the titles of the treatises attributed to 
them shows that they actively contributed to the formation of the budding sci¬ 
ence of kalam. 51 On the basis of these facts, certain researchers have jumped to 
the conclusion that the imams, particularly the fifth and sixth imams, were 
themselves “theologians” who encouraged the study and use of kalam. 52 The 
imams were far from being in agreement with all the intellectual ideas and 
methods of their theologian disciples. 53 The latter did not profess a unique 
doctrine, in this case that of the imams; not only did they enter into conflict 
among themselves, 54 but (though it was rare) they openly opposed, even 
affronted, their “guides.” 55 Examination of the still extant fragments of the 
teachings of these disciples gives evidence of, among other things, a strong 
Daysanite influence in Hisham b. al-Hakam 56 and ideas clearly colored by 
Murjfism with a Jahmite tendency in Muhammad b. Nu c man and Hisham al- 
Jawaliqi. 57 It appears as though the imams occasionally tolerated the study and 
use of kaldm for certain disciples, essentially for reasons of a “tactical” order, 
particularly to be able to affront their adversaries during public debates, but 
also to safeguard the unity of the Imamite community threatened by some¬ 
times violent differences of opinion and quarrels over matters of theology. 58 
But these cases would have been exceptional, and what characterized their 
teachings from this point of view is undoubtedly a position that is frankly hos¬ 
tile to kaldm and to the use of dialectical and logical reasoning, in whatever 
form ( qiyas , ra'y , ijtihad ), in the domain of sacred concepts. The first compila¬ 
tions of Imamite traditions give evidence of this in numerous cases. “The par¬ 
tisans of analogical reasoning (ashab al-maqa'ts) were in search of [divine] 
knowledge, but their method resulted only in distracting them from the Truth; 
God’s religion can not be acquired by analogical reasoning.” 59 

Sama c a b. Mihran (Abu Muhammad al-Hadrami al-Kuff, who died in 
Medina, a disciple of the sixth and seventh imams) said: “During our meet¬ 
ings we [the disciples] occasionally talk about something upon which, thanks 
to your blessed presence, we have a written document. But we also occasion- 
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ally come upon something about which we have no idea; in this event we 
compare it to that case which is most similar to it, and about which we have 
information, with the use of analogical reasoning ( ( indana ma yushbihuhfa - 
naqisu c ala ahsanih ).” The seventh imam, Musa al-Kazim, said: “You have 
nothing to do with analogical reasoning (wa ma lakum wa li l-qiyas ); those 
who came before you perished because of such reasoning. When it comes to a 
case about which you have received information, speak about it; otherwise, 
keep silent.” 60 

Someone asked Ja c far: “What is your personal idea (ra'y) on such a sub¬ 
ject?” The sixth imam replied, “Silence. All that we [the imams] say comes 
from the Prophet. We have no personal ideas.” 61 

“He who knows and venerates God abstains from speaking about Him [or: 
abstains from using kalam —literally, the word—in what concerns Him].” 62 

“Speak of God’s creation and not of God Himself; using kalam in what 
pertains to God only increases confusion ( tahayyur , or according to another 
tradition: going astray, tih ).” 63 

“Perdition is the lot of the partisans of kalam (yahliku ashab al-kalam ), 
and salvation is that of the “submissive” (wa yanju l-musallimun). The sub¬ 
missive are the nobles [of this Community] (nujaba*)” 64 

One of the principal effects of the rejection of kalam and its methods of 
investigation by the imams was the predominance of the “traditionalist” ten¬ 
dency of traditionists from what is now called the “Qumm School.” It is to be 
noted that this took place during the period of the presence of the imams, and 
during both the minor Occultation (260/284) and the major Occultation 
(which began in 329/941). 65 This predominance appears to have been almost 
absolute: the defenders of the “Intermediary School” (midway between “tra¬ 
ditionalism” and “rationalism”) and the “rationalists” were quite minor fig¬ 
ures. 66 It was only in the second half of the fourth/tenth century that the “ratio¬ 
nalist” tendency of theologians and jurists of the “Baghdad School” began to 
take the upper hand, with the impetus of the monumental work of Shaykh al- 
MufTd (d. 413/1022) and his direct disciples. 

To our knowledge, none of the scholars who dealt with this aspect of 
early Imamism asked the simple yet essential question, What was the effect of 
this passing from “traditionalism” to “rationalism,” a transition that defini¬ 
tively (up to the present day) gives the predominant place to the “rationalists,” 
on basic Imamite doctrine? What were the implications of the “rationaliza¬ 
tion” of Imamism (which began in the fourth/tenth century and continues up 
to the present day) for a very great majority of Twelver theologians, jurists 
and thinkers? What was the Imamite “worldview” before this change, and 
what did it become thereafter? 

It would appear that a thematic comparison of the greatest early sources 
of Imamite traditions might open up a field of research and demonstrate a his¬ 
torical point of capital importance for the whole doctrinal evolution of 
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Imamism. We shall certainly compare the treatment of typical Imamite 
themes, and we shall do this through the most famous of the early sources, 
taken in chronological order. Three major themes in Imamite dogma will be 
used as guideposts: 1) cosmogonic data; 2) information on the miraculous and 
occult aspects of the imams, particularly where these concern their Knowl¬ 
edge and their supernatural powers; and 3) those data pertaining to what the 
imams thought of the Qur’an. 67 The oldest large compilation of Imamite dog¬ 
matic traditions known to us is that of Saffar al-Qummi (d. 290/903), the 
Basa'ir al-darajdt ; it will thus serve as the basic source for our comparison. 68 
Other texts to be examined include the Usui min al-kafl, by al-Kulaym (d. 
329/940), some of the dogmatic works written by Ibn Babuye (d. 381/991), 
and some of the works of al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) and of his disciple al-Shanf 
al-Murtada (d. 436/1044). 

Saffar gives extensive details about cosmogony and the pre-existence of 
the imams, and he presents these details methodically: 1) the pre-eternal lumi¬ 
nous entities of the imams; 2) the initiation of pure spiritual entities in the 
original worlds of the “shadows” ( ( alam al-azilla ) and the “particles” (a/- 
dharr)\ 3) the pre-existential “Pacts” ( al-mithaq)\ 4) the creation of the spirits, 
the hearts and the bodies of the imams and their faithful, on the one hand, and 
of the “Enemies” of the imams and their partisans on the other; 5) the miracu¬ 
lous conception and birth of the imams; 6) the “clairvoyance” of the imams 
applied to men’s “clay” in order to know their destiny and characteristics. 69 
Al-KulaynT will touch on all six of these subjects, but in a less-than-complete 
manner, as he deals with a smaller number of traditions. 70 Ibn Babuye trans¬ 
mits the first five series, taking care to “dilute” them among other categories 
of information. 71 Al-Mufid and al-Murtada transmitted only certain elements 
of the fifth series. 72 

Exactly the same situation can be seen in a number of details concerning 
the imams’ Knowledge (film) and their supernatural powers (a^jib), which, 
it might be added, are inextricably linked. On their Knowledge, for example: 
1) knowledge of the Invisible World; 2) knowledge of the past, the present, 
and the future; 3) knowledge of the hermeneutic science ( ta’wtl ) of all previ¬ 
ous sacred books; 4) knowledge of all languages, the language of the animals 
and the birds, of inanimate objects, and of the “metamorphosed” ( al- 
musukh ); 5) the column of light ( c amud min nur) that the imam can visualize 
at will to see the answers to all his questions; 6) “the marking of the heart” 
(al-nakt ft l-qalb ) and “the piercing of the eardrum” (al-naqr ft l-udhn ), as 
occult means of the “transmission” of Knowledge. 73 On their supernatural 
powers: 1) possession of the supernatural power of the Supreme Name of 
God and of sacred objects that belonged to the prophets; 2) the power to 
bring the dead back to life, to communicate with the dead, to heal the sick; 3) 
the powers of clairvoyance, of “clairaudience,” of physiognomy; 4) instanta¬ 
neous deplacement in space and walking on clouds; 5) the practice of divina- 
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tion (fad) and magic (sihr)\ 6) relations with the spirit of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 74 

As far as the problem of the Qur’an, the first compilations of Imamite tra¬ 
ditions report quite a large number of statements according to which after the 
death of the Prophet, the only integral version of the Qur’an, containing all the 
mysteries of the heavens and the earth, of the past, the present, and the future, 
was in c All’s possession. According to the imams, the Vulgate compiled dur¬ 
ing ‘Uthman’s caliphate was a falsified, altered, and censured version that 
contained only a third of the integral Qur’an; this latter Qur’an is said to have 
been transmitted secretly from one imam to another up to the time of the hid¬ 
den imam, who took it with him into his Occultation. Humanity will know the 
integral Qur’an only after the return of the Madhi. 75 But from Ibn Babuye’s 
time on, not only are these traditions passed over in silence, but ( Uthman’s 
Vulgate began to be considered as containing the integrality of the Divine 
Message revealed to the Prophet. It is further said that the words of the imams 
are aimed only at the suppression of ( All’s commentaries (tafsir) and 
hermeneutical glosses (ta’wil) by Sunni authorities. 76 These positions have 
been defended, with a few exceptions among the akhbarts , by all the great 
Imamite thinkers up to the present day. 77 

Another great domain where this progressive silencing of certain kinds of 
traditions is felt is that of the hadith that deal with the twelfth imam, and more 
specifically with the twelfth imam’s “companions”(as/iafr) or “troops” (jaysh , 
pi. juyush) at the time of his return and his last battle against the unjust. In our 
comparison, we will use as a basic source the Kitdb al-ghayba , by Ibn Abi 
Zaynab al-Nu ( mam (d. circa 345/956), the oldest great compilation on the 
subject extant. We will compare the presentation of certain themes from this 
work with those of Ibn Babuye’s Kamal al-dtn wa tamdm al-ni ( ma and al- 
Tusi’s (i.e., Abu Ja c far al-Tusi, d. 460/1067) Kitdb al-ghayba . 

Al-Nu ( mam, one of al-Kulaym’s disciples, reports a considerable number 
of traditions of a miraculous, esoteric, or occult nature, and he presents them 
in a quite coherent, well developed manner. As examples, let us take another 
look at the six series of traditions: 1) the conception, the birth, and the super¬ 
natural abilities of the twelfth imam; 2) the Mahdi will bring a new Sunna; 3) 
the length of his governance before the arrival of the final ressurection; and 
regarding his “companions”: 4) they will be non-Arabs ( ( ajam) and will 
essentially do combat with Arabs and “Muslims” (because of their treachery 
in dealing with the imams); 5) they will be granted supernatural powers; and 
6) they will be initiated to the esoteric teaching of the imams. 78 

Ibn Babuye deals with series 1,3,5, and 6 in a much less exhaustive fash¬ 
ion than al-Nu c mam, and reports a considerably smaller number of tradi¬ 
tions. 79 In al-Tusi’s work, only certain elements of the first series are treated. 80 
Tables 1 and 2 present a schematic view of the preceding material 
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Saffar 

Kulaym 

Babuye 

MufTd 

Murtada 

Cosmogony and “pre-existence” 

1 to 6 

1 to 6 

1 to 5 

5 

5 

The imams’ Knowledge 

1 to 6 

1 to 4 

1 to 3 

3,4 

3,4 

The imams’ Powers 

1 to 6 

1,2, 3,5 

1,2,3,5 

1,3 

1,3 

The imams’ “Qur’an” 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

— 


Table 1. 



Nu'mani 

Babuye 

Tusi 

"Non-rational" information about the 
hidden imam and his companions 

1 to 6 

1,3,5, 6 

1 


Table 2. 


It must be repeated here that we have chosen only six of many representa¬ 
tive themes in a few areas. The original Imamite doctrine, presented through 
the words of the imams and registered by the first compilers, of which Ibn 
Babuye represents the last great name, was clearly of “heterodox” esoteric 
and mystical—indeed, even magical and occult—character. As was stated at 
the outset in this introduction, we are here looking at only doctrinal and dog¬ 
matic tradition, not juridic tradition, which has few dissimilarities with the 
Sunni juridic tradition. The Occultation (minor as well as major) and the con¬ 
sequent absence of the Impeccable Guide (ma ( sum) to head the Imamite com¬ 
munity constitute major events with diverse implications for the evolution of 
the history of Imamite doctrine. We shall return to this topic. From the time of 
the Occultation, around the middle of the fourth/tenth century, in a time pro¬ 
foundly marked by theological, and especially MuTazilite, rationalism, 
Imamite theologians and traditionists appear to have seen themselves con¬ 
fronted by “nonrational” teachings for which they had great difficulty finding 
theological as well as Qur’anic bases of justification. No longer having a “vis¬ 
ible” imam to lead them, living in a socially hostile and politically unforeseen 
milieu, 81 and in a time that intellectually tended toward rationalism, Imamite 
thinkers appear to have felt forced to make a compromise between safeguard¬ 
ing the original doctrine and their concern for not brutally clashing with the 
dominant ideologies. Through shaykh Saffar al-Qummf, living during the 
period from the presence of the imams to Ibn Babuye, living at the time of the 
major Occultation and passing through al-Kulaym, writing at the time of the 
minor Occultation, we are witnesses to a progressive silencing of a number of 
traditions. One result of this progressive silencing is that these essentially 
Imamologicai traditions, with a quite original metaphysical and mystical (and 
thus “heterodox”) scope in Islam, take a turn toward rationalization and 
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attempts at rapprochement with “orthodox” positions, attempts led by al- 
MufTd and al-Murtada. A second result is the generally open and violent con¬ 
demnation of these same traditions in the name of “reason.” The original tra¬ 
dition that might be called “esoteric nonrational Imamism” 82 is reported 
especially by the “traditionalist” traditionists of the “Qumm School”; this is 
the tradition that is meant when we refer to “early Imamism”; it is this tradi¬ 
tion that is the object of the present study, and it is not to be confused, espe¬ 
cially where Imamology is concerned, with the later tradition called “theolog¬ 
ical-juridical rational Imamism,” influenced by Mu c tazilism and represented 
especially by the “rationalist” theologians and jurists of the “Baghdad 
School.” It is the confusion between these two Imamite traditions of quite dif¬ 
ferent natures and “visions of the world” that is in large part responsible for 
the incoherencies, extrapolations, and contradictions that can be seen in a 
great number of studies on Imamism. Recognition of the early suprarational 
esoteric tradition constitutes our second methodological criterion, since it is in 
relation to this tradition that we can measure the degree of fidelity of the 
sources to the original doctrine. 

1-3. THE SOURCES 

In order to identify the early Imamite doctrine with appropriate specificity and 
to define the Imamology that it encompasses, we will base our inquiry on the 
sources of “esoteric nonrational Imamism” of which Ibn Babuye’s dogmatic 
work constitutes, from the early times, the last basically faithful representa¬ 
tion. The sources upon which this study lays its foundation are, above all, the 
first great systematic compilations of Imamite traditions. The earlier writings, 
as far as we can judge from the rare manuscripts that are extant and from 
information furnished by biographical and biobibliographical works, were 
small collections of hadith, gathered by the followers of the imams, on spe¬ 
cific themes belonging primarily to the field of jurisprudence. 83 A number of 
these collections appear to have been inserted into later works. Next, despite a 
certain “rationalist” reticence regarding certain traditions that they have con¬ 
tained ever since the time of shaykh al-Tusi (d. 460/1067), these sources are 
considered to be an integral part of the patrimony inherent in Imamism. In 
effect, after al-Muffd’s attacks against the nonrational aspects of “traditional¬ 
ist” Imamism and the censure of these aspects by al-Murtada—measures that 
might have been most characteristic of early Imamism, but that simultane¬ 
ously guaranteed the survival of the doctrine—a certain balance between 
“rationalism” and “traditionalism” was reestablished by al-Tusi. Showing due 
respect to early Imamite scholars, and especially cognizant of the authority of 
the ahad traditions as useful sources for law and theology, 84 al-Tusi managed 
to rehabilitate in a definitive and fairly complete manner the early compila¬ 
tions of the “traditionalist” kind. 85 But given the predominance of the “ratio¬ 
nalist” current, the attitude of the majority of Imamite thinkers toward these 
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compilations remained basically ambiguous: their authors continued to be 
respected, their works continued to be copied, but, with a few later exceptions, 
an almost absolute silence reigned regarding those traditions that “posed 
problems”; it was only the juridical sections of these compilations of the tradi¬ 
tions that in no way conflicted with the “rationalist” convictions and ideas of 
the majority that were used, commentated, or meditated upon. 86 

The traditionists whose compilations constitute the basic sources for this 
work are, in chronological order: 

al-shaykh al-Saffar al-Qummi, Abu Ja c far (or Abu 1-Hasan) Md b. al- 
Hasan b. Farrukh al-A c raj (d. 290/902-903), a contemporary of the tenth 
and eleventh imams; he was probably the disciple of the eleventh, and an 
acquaintance of his son, the hidden imam, the awaited Mahdr, he was the 
first systematic compiler of traditions about Imamite Imamology, consti¬ 
tuting the basis of early Twelver metaphysics and mystical theology. 87 
His greatest work, the only one extant, 88 is entitled BasaHr al-darajat fi 
( ulum al Muhammad wa md khassahum Allah bihif 9 better known under 
the abbreviated title BasaHr al-darajat , edited in Iran under the title 
Basa'ir al-darajat fi l-maqamat wa fada'il ahl al-bayt ( alayhim al- 
salawat 90 

The famous al-Kulaym, Abu JaTar Md b. Ya c qub al-Razi (d. 329/940); 
there is no need to review his life, although it is little known, or his per¬ 
sonality. 91 We will use the part of the Usui from his Kitab al-kafifi Him 
al-din 92 and the final volume of this work, entitled Kitab al-Rawda min 
al-kafi? 3 

Shaykh Ibn Abf Zaynab al-Nu c mam, Abu ‘AbdAllah Md b. Ibrahim b. 
Ja'far “al-Katib” (“the scribe,” because of the position he occupied espe¬ 
cially with al-Kulaym), who died around 345 or 360/956 or 971, a disci¬ 
ple of al-Kulaym, among others. Of his life, we know only his teachers in 
QuFanic science and hadith, and that he traveled in search of Imamite 
traditions. 94 He is also known as the compiler of the Tafsir of the sixth 
imam, Ja ( far al-Sadiq. 95 His primary work, the Kitab al-ghayba , is the 
first great systematic compilation of traditions about the twelfth imam, 
his Occultation, his Return, and, in a general sense, the principal ideas of 
Imamite eschatology in its early stage. 96 

Ibn Babuye (Arabized form: Ibn Babawayh), shaykh al-Saduq, Abu Ja c - 
far Md. b. Abi 1-Hasan ‘Al i b. Musa al-Qummi, bom circa 311/923, and 
who died in Rayy in 381/991-92; he is too well known to be briefly dealt 
with here. 97 In the fifth/eleventh century, al-Najashi and al-Tusi attrib¬ 
uted to him 193 and 43 works, respectively; except for about 20, the rest 
of these writings appear to be lost; in the last century, al-Khwansan drew 
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up a list of 17 works, and more recently, F. Sezgin has counted 20. 98 As 
basic sources we will use his main doctrinal works, which abound in 
Imamological themes, although these are presented in a more “moderate” 
fashion than was the case for the works of his predecessors, like ( Ilal al- 
sharaH 1 wa al-ahkam wa al-asbab (a voluminous collection of traditions 
on the reasons and first causes of all things, from the time of the creation 
up to juridical details), 99 Kamal (ikmal) al-din wa tamam (itmam) al- 
ni ( ma ft ithbat al-ghayba wa kashf al-hayra, about the Madhi, his two 
Occultations and his Return, 100 Kitab al-tawhid, a book of hermeneutic, 
theological, and Imamological traditions, 101 al-Amalt (al-Majalis), 
accounts of the author’s hadith dictation sessions, containing traditions 
on diverse subjects, a number of which are esoteric and mystical in char¬ 
acter, 102 c Uyun akhbar al-Rida , a large monograph dedicated to the say¬ 
ings, actions and other details of the eighth imam, c Ali b. Musa al- 
Rida, 103 Sifat al-shVa and Fadalil al-sht l a , two small collections of 
traditions on the qualities that the “true faithful” of the imam ought to 
have; a number of them are of “initiatory” character. 104 Other works by 
Ibn Babuye will be used as secondary sources, given the smaller number 
of esoteric, mystical, or Imamological traditions that they contain (for 
example, Ma ( ant al-akhbar , Kitab al-khisal, aTMuqni 1 wa al-hidaya , 
Kitab man Id hahduruhu l-faqth , Risalat al-Vtiqadat.. . 105 ). 

We have additionally made use of a certain number of other early sources 
for our work, sources that in our opinion, and given the perspective of the pre¬ 
sent work can be used only as secondary sources: 

a) Works whose Imamological and esoteric aspects, two aspects that 
are inextricably interconnected and that constitute the nexus of the 
problem we are dealing with, are not immediately evident, perhaps 
intentionally, a£ will be seen in the final part of the present work. In 
this category, one might name the Kitab al-mahasin by Abu Ja ( far 
Ahmad b. Md. al-Barqi (d. 274/887 or 280/893), 106 and especially 
the writings attributed to the imams themselves, writings whose 
authenticity, of course, is yet to be seriously called into question: al- 
Sahifat al-Sajjadiyya , by the fourth imam, c Ali b. al-Husayn al- 
Sajjad (d. 92/711), 107 Ja ( far al-Sadiq, the sixth imam’s Tafsir y m and 
the Tafstr by the eleventh imam, al-Hasan al- ( Askan (d. 260/874). 109 

b) Sources whose attachment to “esoteric nonrationai Imamism,” that 
is, to the original doctrine, is only partial: the Tafstr of the early 
Imamite commentators like Furat b. Ibrahim al-KufT (d. 300/912), 110 
£ Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. 307/919), 111 and Md b. Mas ( ud al- 
c Ayyashi (d. 320/932) 112 or three other early texts: the Kdmil al- 
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ziyarat by Ja ( far b. Md b. Ja'far Ibn Quluye al-Qummi (d. 369/979), 
a collection of traditions about pilgrimage to holy places; the author, 
a traditionist and jurist, one of al-Muffd’s teachers, borrows fre¬ 
quently from al-Kulaym and Ibn Babuye. 113 The Kifayat al-atharft l- 
nass l ala l-a'immat al-ithnay ( ashar by c All b. Md. b. £ A1T al-Khaz- 
zaz al-Razi (d. in the second half of the fourth/end of the tenth 
century), a collection of traditions that tend to prove the regular 
“investiture” of the twelve imams; the author was, among others, a 
follower of Ibn Babuye. 114 The Muqtadab al-athar ft l-nass ( ala 
l adad al-a'immat al-ithnay ( ashar by Ahmad b. Md b. ‘UbaydAllah 
Ibn ‘Ayyash al-Jawhan (d. 401/1101), a collection of traditions 
aimed at showing that the number of imams was predestined. 115 
Given the relatively small number of traditions that might be classi¬ 
fied as “nonrational,” the rather frequent use of dialectical reasoning, 
and at the same time the acceptance of a great number of ahad tradi¬ 
tions, one might think that these authors considered themselves affil¬ 
iates of the “Intermediary School” of Imamite traditionists and 
jurists. 

c) Finally, early sources whose authenticity and integrality have not yet 
been established with certainty, for example, the Nahj al-balagha , a 
collection of remarks, advice, letters and sermons attributed to the 
first imam, c Ali b. Abi Talib (d. 40/661), compiled by al-shanf al- 
Radi (d. 406/1016; he was the elder brother of al-Murtada), 116 or the 
Ithhbat al-wasiyya li l-imam ( Ali b. Abi Talib , attributed, especially 
by the Shfites, to the famous al-Mas ( udi (d. 345/956), author of the 
Muruj al-dhahab\ it is a treatise whose purpose is to prove the 
authenticity of the succession of the cycles of the Imamate as being 
an esoteric part of lawgiving prophecy, from the time of Adam up to 
Muhammad. 117 

To define the question before us with the greatest historical specificity 
possible, that is, the question of the definitions of the Imam given by the 
imams through the early doctrine of “esoteric nonrational Imamism,” we can¬ 
not allow the use of secondary sources without the greatest of prudence, and 
then only when their statements corroborate or complete those of our primary 
basic sources. 

1-4 . THE NATURE AND AUTHORITY OF IMAMITE TRADITIONS 

By “traditions” we are here translating the terms sunna , hadith, khabar , athar , 
riwaya , which the early texts use indifferently to refer to sayings of the 
Prophet, of his daughter Fatima and the twelve imams, that is, the sayings of 
the “Fourteen Impeccables” ( ma ( stim ). Let is be repeated that there are two 
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distinct kinds of traditions in Imamism: there are first of all the juridical tradi¬ 
tions like those found in juridical compilations such as the Furu c in al- 
Kulaym’s Kafi, Ibn Babuye’s Kitab man la yahduruhu l-faqih , Abu Ja c far al- 
Tusi’s Tahdhib al-ahkam , or the summary of this last work by its author, 
al -Istibsdr fi ma } khtulifafihi min al-akhbar. m It has of course been noticed 
that, with very few exceptions, this Imamite juridical tradition looks very 
much like the Sunni tradition, as a result of the absence of dogmatic traits that 
are properly speaking Shfite. As has already been said, the Imamit zfiqh is not 
really distinguishable from the Sunni fiqh except on a small number of points, 
and in the essential chapters of both canon law and civil law the fundamentals 
are almost identical; the points of divergence from Imamite law generally do 
not differentiate it from Sunni law any more than do the four great schools. 119 
On the other hand, the second category of Imamite traditions, those which 
might be called dogmatic or doctrinal traditions, is of a very different nature 
and tenor. Someone even vaguely familiar with the literature of Sunni hadith 
will no doubt have a clear sense of disorientation when approaching the 
Imamite doctrinal tradition. Although both categories of traditions may be 
called “Imamite traditions” because of their both being founded on the words 
of the imams, it is the second, to the extent that it is clearly distinctive in com¬ 
parison with the Sunni tradition, that needs to be studied as Imamite tradition 
properly speaking; it is here that we find the truly original characteristics of 
the doctrine. The true axis around which Imamite doctrinal tradition revolves 
is that Imamology without the knowledge of which no other great chapter, as 
is the case with theology or prophetology, could be adequately studied. The 
Imam being in this case the center of everything, it is in relation to him that the 
nature and the authority of hadith can be considered. 

According to the early writings of the imams, the Qur’an and the hadith 
(i.e., the prophetic traditions reported by the imams as well as the traditions of 
the imams themselves) constitute the only two authorities, absolute and com¬ 
plementary, to which the faithful should refer for all matters regarding their 
religion. 120 The Qur’an (in its integral version withheld by the imams, a sub¬ 
ject to which we shall return at length) and the hadith are considered to con¬ 
tain all the answers to all the questions, be these on day-to-day matters or on 
matters of cosmic, metaphysical, or theological nature. “There is nothing with 
which a verse of the Qur’an or a tradition does not deal,” says Ja'far. 121 Every 
thought, word, or deed should be based on hadith or the Qur’an, and prefer¬ 
ably on the Qur’an, since it it supposed to be the basis of all hadith; hadith 
only explain and clarify what the Qur’an already contains in a manner that is 
more or less understandable to the common believer. “Everything should lead 
back to the Qur’an and Tradition,” says the sixth imam. “A hadith that contra¬ 
dicts God’s Book is nothing more than a well-disguised lie.” 122 The Prophet, 
in his function as messenger of the Divine Word, and the imam, in his func¬ 
tion as exegete initiated and inspired by this Word, 123 are the only persons 
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capable of explicating the Qur'an by traditions. ( Ali, the first imam, states: 
“The Qur'an contains the knowledge of the past and that of the future up to 
the Day of Resurrection; it serves as your arbiter, and it clarifies there where 
you may stray; ask me [for the science of the Qur'an] and I shall teach it to 
you.” 124 Ja ( far says: “The Prophet, God’s messenger, engendered me, and I 
contain the Knowledge of the Qur'an, the Book that contains the beginning of 
creation as well as all that will take place up to the Day of Resurrection; it 
contains the account of the events of the heavens and the earth, those of Par¬ 
adise and of Hell, those of the past and of the future, and I know all of this as 
clearly as if I saw it written on the palm of my hand. Yes, God has puTa'clear 
explanation of all things in the Qur'an.” 125 The sayings of the imams are by 
nature as sacred as are those of the Prophet; indeed, they are even as holy as 
are the words of God; this is explicitly expressed in a tradition that goes back 
to Ja‘far, a tradition the importance of which various commentators have 
emphasized: “My speech is identical to that of my father, his speech is identi¬ 
cal to that of my grandfather, that of my grandfather identical to his father al- 
Husayn, his identical to that of al-Hasan, his identical to that of the Prince of 
believers [amir al-midminin, i.e., the first imam, c All], his identical to that of 
the Prophet, and his identical to the Word of God.” 126 Another important point 
of doctrine comes out of this tradition, that of the “unity” of the teachings of 
the imams. The imams have never ceased to reiterate that their teachings con¬ 
stitute an indissoluble whole that must be known in an integral manner. 127 

Taking as a foundation the words of the imams regarding the criteriology 
of hadith, one realizes that, on the basis of these words, it is difficult to find 
systematically applicable principles to verify the authenticity of traditions. It 
is true that at this time (the first three centuries after the hijra ), even among 
traditional Sunni Muslims where the need for presenting guarantees of 
authenticity was becoming more and more important, the rules for critiquing 
hadith were only partially elaborated. Ibn Ishaq (d. 150-51/767-68), in his 
Sira, and even Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795) in his Muwatta sometimes present 
complete chains of transmission ( isnad ), and sometimes partial chains, but 
also sometimes no chains at all. 128 The first systematic treatises of the “sci¬ 
ence of hadith” were to be composed more than a century later: The Kitab al- 
jarh wa l-ta c dil by Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi (d. 327/939), al-Muhaddith al-fasil 
bayn al-rawi wa l-wd c i by Abu Md al-Ramhurmuzi (d. 360/971), or the 
Ma'rifa ( ulum al-hadith by al-Hakim al-Nisabun (d. 405/1014). 129 But this 
historical reason is not the only cause for the absence of a critical methodol¬ 
ogy of hadith in those around the imams; reasons of a purely doctrinal order 
have also played a role. The solidity of the chain of transmission in no way 
has the same importance in Sunni Islam. Actually, among the Sunnis, one of 
the fundamental criteria for the authenticity of a chain is the authority of the 
Companions of the Prophet. Among the Imamites, not only is the near-totality 
of these Companions looked upon with a lack of respect, but they are consid- 
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ered the worst enemies of the Prophet and his mission (we shall return to the 
Imamite idea of sabb al-sahaba)\ here, only the names of the imams can guar¬ 
antees autenticity. 130 Moreover, the problem of direct or written authorization 
(ijaza) of the traditions is not so acutely raised as long as a living imam can 
guarantee the authenticity of the transmission and its contents. Furthermore, 
the idea of the fundamental identity of the teachings of the imams can further 
diminish the technical importance of the isnad to the extent that an imam asks 
his disciples to transmit his traditions in the name of one of his predeces¬ 
sors. 131 

Another criterion proposed by the imams regarding the degree of veracity 
of traditions concerns the qualities required of the transmitter (, rdwt ), who of 
course should have both perfect fidelity ( walaya ) and perfect submission 
(taslim) to the imams, who should practice both asceticism ( zuhd) and piety 
(taqwa ), and who should be well-versed in the matter of religion (faqth ). 132 A 
way to categorize transmitters is likewise seen through a tradition that goes 
back to ( A1T: there is first of all the hypocritical transmitter ( munafiq ) who 
attempts to stir up trouble by making up or deliberately deforming traditions; 
then there is he who is in error without knowing so (al-wahim), the uncon¬ 
scious one who in good faith does not know the reality of the teaching; thirdly, 
there is he who is not aware of different abrogations ( hafiz al-mansukh)\ and 
finally there is the perfect transmitter, in this case the imam himself, knowing 
the “abrogater” and the “abrogated” ( nasikhlmansukh ), the “clear” and the 
“ambiguous” ( muhkam/mutashdbih ), the “general” and the “particular” 
( ( dmmlkhass ), firmly believing in the cause of the imams, sincere and virtu¬ 
ous. 133 It is the absence of these qualities that is at the base of the hostility of 
the imams toward “professional transmitters” of traditions like preachers 
( wu u az ), collectors of hadith {kuttab ruwat ), or public faultfinders 
(< qussas ). 134 

Contradicting the Sunni tradition appears to constitute another criterion 
for the degree of credibility of the traditions that the imams alluded to. In 
reply to a disciple who asked him about the sometimes difficult choice 
between two traditions, Ja'far stated: 

“Choose the tradition that is in accord with the Qur'an and the 
Sunna, and not in accord with the ‘mass’ [al- ( amma, i.e., the Sun¬ 
nites; the Shfites are referred to as the ‘elite,’ al-khdssa], and leave 
aside the one that is not in accord with the Qur'an and the Sunna, and 
which the ‘mass’ agrees with (meaning, the Sunnites run counter to 
the Qur'an and the Sunna).... The right direction is found in the tra¬ 
dition that contradicts the ‘mass’ ( wa ma khdlafa l- c dmma fa-fihi l- 
rashad ).” “And if the two traditions are approved by two different 
groups of the ‘mass,’ what should one do?,” asked the disciple. 
“Choose that which is least used by their arbiters and judges. ... ” 135 
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It appears as though for the imams the decisive criterion for the authentic¬ 
ity of the tradition resides in its “deep meaning” (,ma ( na , pi. ma'aniri). Resti¬ 
tution of this meaning is of the highest priority and pushes to the background 
other criteria like chains of transmission, authority, or even the formal expres¬ 
sion of the tradition ( matn). Muhammad b. Muslim said to Ja ( far: “I listen to 
the traditions, and when I want to report them sometimes I add to them or cut 
something out of them.” “If you manage to restore their deep meaning,” 
replied the sixth imam, “then there is no harm.” 136 To Dawud b. Farqad, who 
confessed his inability always to transmit the words of the imams faithfully, 
the same Ja c far replied that that was not serious, provided that his actions were 
not intentional, and that he attempted to retain the meaning. 137 

A second place where Imamite methodology on hadith is strikingly origi¬ 
nal is that of “divergence of traditions” (ikhtilaf al-hadith). Two ideas are at 
the base of ikhtilaf: the first is that of abrogation ( naskh ). According to the 
imams, one statement from the Qur 5 an can abrogate another, as it can abro¬ 
gate the Sunna; likewise, one prophetic tradition can be abrogated by another, 
or by the traditions of the imams; an existing imam ( lahiq ) can abrogate the 
words of an imam who preceded him ( sabiq ), or even his own words, but in 
general, Tradition cannot contradict Qur’anic text. 138 The second idea is that 
of taqiyya , sometimes too hastily and restrictively translated as “tactical dis¬ 
simulation of that which pertains to doctrine,” but in the early corpus actually 
meaning “the keeping or safeguarding of the secrets of the imams’ teaching.” 
“Divergence of traditions” is sometimes justified by the imams as a result of 
the need for using taqiyya: “He who is certain that we [the imams] proclaim 
only the truth ( haqq ), may he be satisfied with our teaching,” says Ja c far, “and 
if he hears us say something contradictory to what he heard earlier, he should 
know that we are acting only in his own interest.” 139 To the difficulties in 
revealing the technical criteria of Imamite hadith we should add the fact that 
systematic recording of the traditions of the imams in writing appears to date 
only from the period of Ja'far al-Sadiq’s Imamate (circa 115/733-34). On the 
one hand, all the traditions according to which disciples are expressly asked to 
write down and vocalize the words of the imams come from Ja ( far; 140 and on 
the other, almost all the authors of the famous “400 original books” (< al-usUl 
al-arba ( umVa) ul were disciples of Ja ( far and of the imams who followed 
him. According to Imamite traditionists, theologians, and chroniclers, from 
JaTar’s time on, and apparently in obedience to his exhortations, the disciples 
began to record the words of the imams systematically in writing, the result of 
this being the “400 books.” 142 It might be thought that Ja c far al-Sadiq’s 
appeals for the writing down of Tradition were motivated by his doctrinal and 
historical context. The fifth, and especially the sixth imams had taken advan¬ 
tage of the troubled period at the end of the Umayyad caliphate and the begin¬ 
ning of the Abbasids to formulate and put into place the foundations of 
Imamite doctrine. 143 At the time, hostility and repression were directed toward 
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groups other than the Imamites; in fact, after the assassination of YazicTs son, 
Walid II, in 126/743, the Umayyads appear to have lost their cohesion, and 
their last reigns were spent in internal wars and palace intrigues. The begin¬ 
ning of the Abbasid caliphate—they had managed to take control of power 
with the aid of the ShTites—was likewise propitious for Ja c far, who had man¬ 
aged to keep his political neutrality during this whole period. The writing 
down of traditions appeared to be indispensable, since, on the one hand, the 
number of traditions had increased considerably during al-Baqir and al- 
Sadiq’s Imamates, and on the other, armed revolts by other groups of Shi c ites 
engendered the threat of reprisals against all Shi c ites, including the moderate 
current led by Ja c far. As a matter of fact, it was during Ja c far’s Imamate that 
the revolts led by his paternal uncle, Zayd b. c All, and the uncle’s son, Yahya 
b. Zayd, broke out, as well as the revolts led by the Hasanid Zaydi Shfites 
Muhammad b. ‘AbdAllah (also called al-Nafs al-Zakiyya) and his brother, 
Ibrahim; all of the revolts were quelled via bloodshed. 144 Ja c far’s alarmist tone 
exhorting the faithful to put traditions into writing is evidence of the unrest 
fomented by these violent tensions: “Write [our traditions] and communicate 
your knowledge to your brothers [the Imamites]; at the time of your death, 
leave your books to your sons, for the time of calamities ( zaman harj) will fall 
upon those men who have no other companions but their books.” 145 “Pre¬ 
ciously guard your writings, for you will soon have great need of them.” 146 As 
has just been stated, these pressing appeals were no doubt the reason for the 
composition of the “400 books.” These works were especially guarded in two 
libraries in Baghdad under the Buyids. The first was the library of Shapur (in 
Arabic, Sabur), the son of Ardashir, the vizier of the Buyid sultan Baha 5 al- 
Dawla (d. 403/1012), who was inaugurated in 383/993 in the Shf ite quarter of 
Karkh, and who was called “Dar al-‘ilm” (the House of Knowledge). This 
library was intended more for the spread of Twelver Shi ( ism than for objec¬ 
tive teaching of knowledge. 147 The second was the personal library of Abu 
Ahmad al-Musawi, a tremendously influential Imamite personality who was 
named in 394/1004 by Baha f al-Dawla as emir of the pilgrimage, presider 
over the courts of grievance ( mazalim ), head ( naqib ) of the Imamites, and 
grand magistrate. According to the chroniclers, his library contained over 
eighty thousand works. He was the father of two great Imamite thinkers of the 
time, al-shanf al-Radi (d. 406/1016), the compiler of the Najh al-baldgha , and 
the famous al-shanf al-Murtada, both of whom in turn inherited their father’s 
functions, fortune, and library. It was at the time of shaykh al-Tusi and during 
the life of al-Murtada that these two libraries, as well as al-Tusi’s, were 
burned during anti-Shi ( ite uprisings in Baghdad. 148 A number of the “400 
books” were undoubtedly destroyed at that time. 

The absence in the works of the imams of precise details allowing the 
identification of technical criteria for the degree of authenticity of hadith as 
well as the difficulties resulting from historical and doctrinal contexts seem to 
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be the primary reasons for the late recognition of the authoritative “four 
books/’ The choice of these four to the exclusion of others is no doubt due 
especially to the predominance taken by the disciplines of jurisprudence over 
other branches of Imamite doctrine from the fifth-sixth/eleventh-twelfth cen¬ 
turies on. 149 On the other hand, the same reasons certainly explain the even 
later elaboration of the Imamite ( ilm al-dirdya , which is of course essentially 
due to Sunni methodology. 

Within the framework of doctrinal history, we have endeavored to 
explain those criteria that allow us to identify to the greatest extent possible 
the corpus of Imamite doctrine in its earliest form. Taking as point of depar¬ 
ture the different levels of meaning of the word ( aql in its early phase and 
examining the thematic evolution of the first sources have shown two tradi¬ 
tions of quite distinct nature and tenor within early Imamism. The first, what 
we have called “the early nonrational esoteric tradition,” is that which pre¬ 
vailed up to the middle of the fourth/tenth century; it represents the pre- 
“kalamic” and pre-philosophical phase of the doctrine, 150 where language was 
still at what might be called its “mythic” stage, basically impermeable to 
dialectical reasoning. The second tradition, the “theological/juridical/rational 
tradition,” a later development adopting a continually more “logical” lan¬ 
guage, became predominant at about that time and has remained to the present 
day. We feel that the sources belonging to the first tradition—or at least those 
that were close to it—more faithfully reflect the original teachings of the 
imams. These teachings are for the Imamite religious conscience of equally 
holy nature and equally high authority as are the prophetic traditions and the 
Qur’an; they constitute an indissoluble whole each detail of which is inca¬ 
pable of finding its full meaning except in relation to the integrality of the 
doctrine. Likewise, no element can be considered without the function and 
place it occupies in the Imamite “world vision.” This world vision is domi¬ 
nated by the omnipresent “Figure” of the Imam, who is the alpha and the 
omega of all doctrine. It would appear that searching for the definitions of the 
Imam within the early corpus attributed to the historical imams is the thresh¬ 
old through which one enters into the world vision of early Shfism. Out of 
concern for coherence and clarity, we shall attempt to identify these defini¬ 
tions in three different phases: the pre-existence, the existence, and the super¬ 
existence of the Imam. Thus the present study will look, via all ontological 
modalities, at the many characteristics that a synthetic definition of the Imam 
implies. Although space and time will not permit an in-depth look at all the 
implications of the problem, we shall at least attempt to formulate it correctly. 



2 

The Pre-Existence of the Imam 


The Imam-Proof existed before the creatures. 

Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq 


This section might best begin with a quick recall of a few basic facts covered 
in almost all studies of Imamism. First of all, Imamite doctrine is entirely 
dominated by the holy group assembled by the Prophet Muhammad, his 
daughter Fatima and the twelve imams, referred to as the “Fourteen Impecca- 
bles” ( ma ( sum ), or the “Fourteen Proofs” ( hujja ). These individuals form a 
whole that alone faithfully reflects the two ways in which, according to 
Shi c ism, Divine Truth (< al-haqq ) is manifested to humanity. One of these is 
obvious, apparent, exoteric (. zahir ), and it envelops the other, which is secret, 
hidden, esoteric (batin). The exoteric side of the Truth is manifested through 
lawgiving prophecy ( nubuwwa ), bringing to the mass of humanity (famma) a 
Sacred Book that “descended from Heaven” ( tanzil ); Muhammad is both the 
prototype and the end of this first aspect. The esoteric side of the Truth is 
revealed through the mission of the imams ( walaya ), 151 accompanying each 
prophetic mission, bringing to the elite believers ( khassa ) the only true inter¬ 
pretation (ta*wfl) of the Holy Book; together, the twelve imams, but in partic¬ 
ular ‘All, who is considered the father of the eleven others, are the plenary 
manifestation of this second aspect. Fatima, called the “Confluence of the 
Two Lights” (majma ( al-nurayn), reflects the “place” where the two aspects 
intersect. 152 Of course, the prophet ( nabi ) also has knowledge of the esoteric 
side of religion; he is thus also wait , but he reserves his esoteric teaching for 
his imam(s) exclusively; on the other hand, the imam is never considered the 
nabi. The specifics of this point are necessary, since in Imamite texts the 
terms wait , hujja , ulu l-amr , and so forth, generally reserved for the imams, 
sometimes also apply to the prophets. 153 

II-L THE WORLDS BEFORE THE WORLD. THE GUIDE-LIGHT 

The Event took place a few thousand years before the creation of the world, 154 
in an immaterial “place” called The Mother of the Book (umm al-kitab). 155 
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From his own light, God made a luminous ray spring forth, and from this ray 
he made a second ray proceed; the first was the light of Muhammad, that of 
Prophecy (nubuwwa), that of the exoteric ( zahir ); the second, of identical 
nature but subordinate to the first, was the light of ( All, that of the Imamate or 
of walaya , of the esoteric ( batin ). “Two thousand years before creation, 
Muhammad and ( A1T were one light before God ..., light formed from one 
main trunk from which sprang a shining ray.... And God said: “Here is a 
light [drawn] from my Light; its trunk is prophecy and its branch is the Ima¬ 
mate; prophecy belongs to Muhammad, my servant and messenger, and the 
Imamate belongs to c Ali, my Proof and my Friend. Without them I would 
have created none of my creation.... ” This is why ( All always said “I pro¬ 
ceed from Muhammad [or from Ahmad] as one clarity proceeds from 
another ... ” 156 

Throughout the traditions of the imams, the Prophet himself frequently 
says that he was created with 4 All, before the creation of the world, out of one 
and the same light. 157 The very names of these two archtypes of prophecy and 
the Imamate are forged from the Names of God. In a prophetic tradition, 
Muhammad states: “In me God placed prophecy and benediction (al- 
nubuwwa wa l-baraka), and in c All He placed the Imamate (var.: eloquence) 
and a chivalrous spirit (al-imamalal-fasaha wa al-furusiyya ); then He gave us 
names, having our names derive from His: from His name “The Praised Lord 
of the Throne” (dhu l- ( arsh mahmud). He formed my name, Muhammad, and 
from His name “The Supreme” (<al-a ( la ), He formed the name of ( All.” 158 In a 
series of hadith qudst reported by the Prophet or the imams, God proclaims 
that the name of Muhammad is taken from His own name al-Mahmud (The 
Praised) and that of ‘All from His name aWAlx al-Ada (The Supreme Supe¬ 
rior). 159 

Other traditions relate that the primordial light that was drawn from the 
Divine Light was that of the ahl al-bayt , the “five of the cloak” (ahl al-kisa y : 
Muhammad , 4 Alt, Fatima, al-Hasan and al-Husayn), or even that of the Four¬ 
teen Impeccables (the Prophet, his daughter, and the twelve imams); in this 
case, the light of walaya is represented by all the imams, that of Fatima being 
placed at the junction of the two lights of prophecy and the Imamate; some¬ 
times, Fatima and her light are passed over in silence in favor of the light of 
the Prophet and the twleve imams. 160 Likewise, it is said that the names of the 
“five of the cloak” were derived from the Names of God and inscribed in the 
Divine Throne (al J arsh). According to one hadith, when Adam was brought 
to life by the breath of God, he lifted his eyes toward the Throne and saw five 
inscriptions; asking God about this, he received the following reply: “First 
there is Muhammad, for I am al-mahmud (The Praised One); second, there is 
4 All, for I am al-'dli (The Most High); third, there is Fatima, for I am al-fatir 
(The Creator); fourth, there is al-Hasan, for I am al-muhsin (The Benefactor); 
and fifth, there is al-Husayn, for I am dhti l-ihsdn (The Lord of Kindness).” 161 
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In his Tafsir , commentating on verse 37 (“And Adam received words 
from his Lord ... ”) of the second sura of the Qur’an, sura al-Baqara , Ja c far 
said: “God was, and nothing of His creation existed; then He created five crea¬ 
tures from the light of His glory (nur ( azamatihi) and He assigned to each of 
them a name derived from His own Names. Being the Praised One, He called 
His prophet Muhammad; being The Most High, He called the prince of 
believers c AIT; being the creator of the heavens and the earth, He created the 
name of Fatima; possessing the most beautiful names ( al-asma' al-husna ), He 
forged the names of al-Hasan and al-Husayn; then He placed these names to 
the right side of His throne.... these were the five names that Adam received 
from his Lord.” 162 

It might be useful here, parenthetically, to add some of the imams’ defin¬ 
itions of the “Throne.” According to these definitions, al- ( arsh appears to be 
the name given to the Knowledge and the Power of God. While the Divine 
Seat (( al-kursi ) is the hermeneutic reference (ta'wil) to the visible side, the 
exoteric part of the Invisible World (zahir min al-ghayb ), the Throne is, in the 
same way, its hidden esoteric face (batin min al-ghayb); the Seat is the source 
of the created world, the visible manifestation of the Invisible, while the 
Throne, marked by the essence of prophecy and of the Imamate, is Religion; it 
contains the esoteric mysteries of the Invisible and the explanations of the 
mysteries of the world: 

“ ... The Throne is not God Himself,” says the eighth imam. “The Throne 
is a name that denotes Knowledge and Power, and it contains all.... ” 163 

According to a tradition of al-Baqir reported by his son Ja ( far, “the 
Throne is the Religion of Truth.” 164 “ ... These two [the Seat and the Throne] 
are two of the greatest thresholds of the invisible worlds,” says Ja'far. “They 
are themselves invisible, and intimately connected in the Invisible, for the 
Seat is the exoteric Threshold [var. hermeneutic; ta'wtl] of the Invisible; it is 
the place where those created beings from which all things proceed appear; 
the Throne is the esoteric Threshold that contains the Knowledge of how, of 
existence, of quantity, of limit, or where, of Volition, and of the attribute of 
Will; it contains also the Knowledge of words, of movements, and of immo¬ 
bility (?), as well as the Knowledge of the Return and of the Origin.. .. ” 165 

As will be seen, initiatory Knowledge (al- ( ilm) and to a certain extent the 
consequence of Him, miraculous powers (al-qudra, al-a ( djib ), constitute the 
two principles characteric of the existence of the imams. The imams say that 
their doctrine, which they often refer to as “the True Religion,” contains all the 
esoteric mysteries of the universe as well as the answers to all questions about 
the domain of the Sacred. We know that each religion, according to the 
imams, has two indissoluble aspects, the exoteric, manifested by revelation 
and the teachings of the prophet of the religion, and the esoteric, manifested by 
the teachings of each prophet’s imam. We also know that according to an early 
idea, one which belongs as much to the domain of the religious as it does to the 
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domain of the magical, a “name” is not a simple appellation, but it is the 
sonorous representation of the essential reality of the named; the Throne, 
marked by the names of the Prophet and the Imam, carries in it the primordial 
essence of prophecy and the Imamate, that is, the essence of Religion, in this 
case that of the imams. This parallel between the Throne and Imamite doctrine 
is underscored by two successive traditions reported by al-Kulaym. In the 
first, the hujja are the “bearers of the Throne”; 166 in the second, God calls them 
“the bearers of my Knowledge and my Religion.” 167 When it is known to what 
extent the content of Imamite doctrine is dominated by those individuals 
known as the Impeccables, the fact that the Throne can carry their names at the 
same time as it is being carried by them is easier to understand. Thus, one can 
ask whether al- ( arsh does not, in an exclusively Imamological sense, refer to 
the archetype or the celestial counterpart of the Cause (amr) of the imams, a 
cause intimately linked to the Imam in the ontological acceptation of the word, 
as will be seen throughout the present work. If these facts are emphasized 
here, it is first of all because other aspects of the c arsh in relation to Imamol- 
ogy will be returned to, and second because a synoptic vision of dogmatic 
details in this domain seems indispensable. 

As for the ontological modalities of the lights of the Impeccables, a num¬ 
ber of traditions describe them as being “silhouettes of light” (ashbah nur). In 
reply to the question “What were you before the creation of Adam?” the third 
imam, al-Husayn b. ( Ali replied, “We were silhouettes of light revolving 
around the Throne of the All-Merciful.” 168 In other traditions we see expres¬ 
sions like “spirits made of light” ( arwah min nur), 169 or “shadows of light” 
(i azilla nur) 110 One might think of luminous entities of an extremely subtle 
substance: “Before his [material] creation, the imam ... was a shadow made 
from breath, on the right side of the Divine Throne.” 171 It must be emphasized 
that, according to certain (imprecise and allusive) details, this cosmogonic 
stage did not come about in the primordial “world” of the Mother of the Book, 
characterized by that original dart of light (light that is both unique and the 
double light of prophecy and waldya ), but in a later world. Names like “the 
first world of the shadows” ( ( alam al-azillat al-awwal) or “the first world of 
the particles” ( ( alam al-dharr al-awwal ), used furtively in cosmogonic con¬ 
texts, appear to have been applied to this second “world.” 172 Passing from the 
Mother of the Book to the First World of the Shadows might thus mark the 
transformation of formless light into light having a human shape. In a hadith 
reported by al-Husayn b. ( A1T, the Prophet reports a story about the angel 
Gabriel. Having seen Muhammad’s name written on the material covering the 
Throne, Gabriel asked God to show him what the name contained, since it was 
certainly the most glorious of creatures. God led his angel into the First World 
of Particles, showed him twelve corporal silhouettes, and said: “Here is the 
light of c Ali b. Abi Talib, here is the light of al-Hasan and that of al- 
Husayn ... [and so on, up to the light of the twelfth imam, the Qa y im]” 113 In a 
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number of his ascensions into heaven, the Prophet reached the pre-existential 
World of the Shadows or Particles, and there looked upon the lights of the 
twelve Imams (or those of the Fourteen Impeccables). 174 

What do these subtle entities of light do? They float suspended 175 before 
the Throne of God, or float around it in an archetypal circumambulation, bear¬ 
ing witness to the Unicity of God and praising His Glory. Several different 
words are used to describe these activities, but it would appear that they can be 
divided into two principal categories: the first is Unification, witnessing the 
Unicity ( tahlil , tawhid ); and the second is Glorification or Sanctification 
(tahmid, tamjid , tasbih y taqdis). “Twelve silhouettes of light [suspended] 
between heaven and earth..., attesting to the Unicity of God and exalting 
His Glory.” 176 “God created the light of His majesty, Muhammad, ‘All, and 
the eleven other imams; He created them [like] spirits enveloped in the clarity 
of His light [so that] they might worship Him even before creation, glorifying 
and sanctifying Him.... ” 177 

Then other shadows or particles surge forth from this same pre-existential 
world; there is no information about just “when” this new creation took place 
or “how much” time separated it from the formation of the luminous entities 
of the Imams; but these luminous bodies, as has been seen, were created and 
dedicated themselves to the worship of their creator at a time when nothing 
had yet been brought into being. The creation of new shadows thus constitutes 
a later stage. The shadows constitute the pre-existential entities of what might 
be called “pure beings.” Actually, several kinds of shadows are presented in a 
great number of traditions from different compilations, with no regard for 
order or clarity. They might be divided into three categories: 

1. The shadows of future spiritual and non-human inhabitants of 
heaven and earth (al-ruhaniyynu min ahl al-samawat wa l-ard), that 
is, the different categories of angels and the supernatural entities of 
the earth (including, perhaps, the jinn)™ 

2. The shadows of prophets, numbering 124,000, with particular 
emphasis on those prophets “endowed with firm resolution” (ulu l- 
c azm)\ there are five of the latter, for Imamites: Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad; in this particular case it is of course 
the shadows of the first four that are being referred to. 179 

3. The shadows of the believers ( mu'minun) among the descendents of 
Adam, that is, the faithful of the imams of all times, those initiated 
into the esoteric dimension of all religions, as distinguished from 
simple practicers 0 muslimfin , lit. “the Muslims”), who are submissive 
to exoteric religion without understanding its deep meaning. 180 

Then came the time of the sacred pre-temporal Pact (al-mithaq); the term 
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nical meaning of an Alliance between God and humanity, and with the 
prophets in particular {mithaq al-nabiyyin\ cf. Qur’an 3:81 and 33:7). Almost 
all Muslim commentators apply the term to the contract of faith between God 
and men, in a pre-existential “time” before their birth. The scriptural proof of 
this episode is found beginning with verse 172 in sura 7, al-A ( raf, although 
the term mithaq itself is not there present: “When your Lord brought forth 
descendents from the loins of the sons of Adam, He had them bear witness 
against one another: ‘Am I not your Lord?’ They answered, ‘Verily, we bear 
witness.’ He did this lest, on the Day of the Resurrection, they say ‘We were 
caught not expecting this.’” 181 

In Imamite traditions of a cosmogonic character, other developments 
have been elaborated around this central concept. The Pact takes place in the 
world of shadows or particles that for this reason is also called the World of 
the Pact (‘alam al-mithaq). It is with the “pure beings” in the form of particles 
or shadows made “conscious” that God draws up the sacred pact. 182 This pri¬ 
mordial Covenant entails a quadruple oath in the Imamite tradition, although 
all four parts of the oath are rarely mentioned together in a single hadith: an 
oath of worship ( ( ubudiyya ) of God, oaths of love and fidelity (waldya) toward 
Muhammad and his prophetic mission, toward the imams and their sacred 
Cause, and also toward the Mahdi as universal savior at the end of time: 183 

Then God made the prophets take an oath, saying to them: “Am I not 
your Lord? Is not Muhammad here My messenger, and is c All not the 
prince of believers? The prophets answered “yes,” and prophetic sta¬ 
tus was firmly established for them (fa-thabatat lahum al-nubuwwa)\ 
and God made “those who are endowed with firm resolution” take an 
oath, saying: “I am your Lord, Muhammad is My messenger, ( All is 
the prince of believers, his heirs (< awsiya'uhu , i.e., the other imams) 
are, after him, the responsible directors of My Order ( wulat amri) and 
the guardians of the treasures of My Knowledge ( khuzzan c ilmi ), and 
the mahdi is he through whom I will carry My religion to victory, 
through whom I will show My power, through whom I will take 
vengeance on My enemies, and through whom I will be worshipped 
whether they will so or not.” [The prophets of firm resolution] 
answered: “We so affirm, Lord, and bear witness.” 184 

Although there are no details afforded by the hadith, it would seem logi¬ 
cal to place the “Primordial Initiation” after this Pact of the fourfold oath. In 
fact, it is said that in the world of shadows, the pre-existential entities of the 
Impeccables taught the sacred sciences to the shadows of “pure beings.” 
These sciences being secret, the future initiate could receive them only after 
taking a solemn oath, according to a universal rule of all esoteric or initiatory 
doctrines. Ja'far said: “We were spirits of light, and we taught the secrets of 
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the Science of Unification and Glorification to the shadows.” 185 “... We 
were silhouettes of light revolving around the Throne of the All-Merciful,” 
said Husayn b. ( AIT, “and we taught Praise, the formula for Unicity, and Glori¬ 
fication, to the angels.” 186 The luminous entities of the Prophet and the Imams 
being the first created by God and the first to have recognized divine Unicity 
and Majesty, they initiate the other shadows of the World of the Pact to what 
they have known and to what they have spent their time doing since the origin 
of this World, namely Unification with and Glorification of the Lord. In a 
long hadith reported by the eighth imam, c All b. Musa al-Rida, and the chain 
of transmission for which goes from imam to imam back as far as the Prophet, 
further details are brought to this Primordial Initiation; this is the tradition 
sometimes known by the title “the superiority of the Prophet and the Proofs 
[i.e., the imams] over the angels” {hadith fadl al-nabt wa l-hujaj c ala l- 
mala 3 ika): lsy the Prophet said: 


( All, how could we not be superior to the angels when we preceded 
them {sabaqndhum) in the knowledge of the Lord as well as in prais¬ 
ing Him, in witnessing His Unicity, and in glorifying Him. Certainly 
our spirits were the first of God’s creations, and immediately there¬ 
after He had us praise him and profess His Unicity. Then He created 
the angels, and when they contemplated our spirits in the form of a 
unique light, they recognized the grandeur of our Cause (amr); we 
began to praise [God] in order to teach the angels that we are created 
beings and that God is absolutely transcendent for us (innahu munaz- 
zah ( an sifatina ). The angels, as they witnessed the divine transcen¬ 
dence, began to praise us. And when the angels saw the majesty of our 
rank {sha'ri), we began to profess divine Unicity so that they might 
leam that there is no god but God {la ilaha ilia llah) and that we are not 
gods, but only worshipers.... And when the angels saw the elevation 
of our position {mahalt), we began to bear witness to the grandeur of 
God, so that they might know that God is the greatest {Alldhu 
akbar). ... And when the angels were witness to the noble force and 
power {aWizza wa al-quwwa) that God had placed in us, we began to 
recite: “There is no force nor power but through God {la howl wa la 
quwwa ilia bPllah) so that the angels would know that we ourselves 
have no force or power but through God {la hawl land wa la quwwa 
ilia bPllah).” m And when they saw that which God had so generously 
granted to us {ma an ( ama } llah bihi ( alayna) and how He had made 
obedience obligatory in our case, we said “Praise be to God” {al- 
hamdu IP llah), so that the angels might leam our gratitude to God for 
this gift. And they repeated “Praise be to God.” It is thus thanks to us 
that the angels were guided toward knowledge of the Unicity of God 
and [knowledge of the words] of Unification and Glorification.... 189 
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Another event is said to have taken place in the World of the shadows: the 
creation of Adam’s descendents, in the form of particles, out of Earth and Water. 
The term “Second World of Particles” might be fitting for this stage, since, on 
the one hand, it would explain the name attributed to the First World of Particles, 
and on the other hand it would correspond to this progressive creation of less and 
less subtle, more and more material worlds. In a commentary on Qur’an 7:172 
(cf. earlier discussion), the fifth imam, Muhammad al-Baqir, relates words that 
his father, the fourth imam, c All Zayn al- £ Abidin, spoke in his presence: 

God took a handful of earth (turab) from which he created Adam, 
and poured sweet, pleasant water into it, and left it for forty days; 
then he poured salty, brackish water 190 into it, and left it for another 
forty days; once the clay was ready to knead, he rubbed it vigorously, 
and out of it sprang the descendents of Adam, in the form of parti¬ 
cles, from the right and left sides of this clay; God then ordered them 
into the fire. “The People of the Right” {ashab al-yamtn) obeyed and 
the Fire became cold and harmless for them; “The People of the 
Left” {ashab al-shimal) disobeyed and refused to go into it. 191 

There is a whole series of cosmogonic traditions, both parallel and com¬ 
plementary, concerning the division of creatures into two opposite groups: 
there are the beings of light and knowledge on the one hand, and the beings of 
darkness and ignorance on the other; we have already seen the hadith concern¬ 
ing the Armies of Hiero-Intelligence and those of Ignorance, the “People of 
the Right” and those “of the Left,” and we will soon have occasion to see the 
case of the “People of £ Illiyyin ” and those of “ Sijjin .” These terms refer of 
course to the Imams and their initiated faithful in the former case, and to the 
enemies of the Imams and their partisans on the other. 

Adam’s offspring likewise took an oath before God, but this oath covers 
only one point: the Unicity of the Creator. Two important details accompany 
this fact. First, it is said that after this oath the original human nature ifitra) 
was marked by recognition of Divine Unicity, a recognition called “islam”\ it 
is known that in Imamite terminology this term, the opposite of “ man ,” tech¬ 
nically refers to exoteric submission to religion. The second is that all the 
descendents of Adam, the believers (mu'min) as well as the infidels {kafir), 
took this oath. The “believers” or the “People of the Right” are at this stage 
the subtle materialization of the human “pure beings” of the First World of the 
Shadows; thus, they have already taken oaths of waldya , the oaths of the eso¬ 
teric part of religion. The “People of the Left,” on the other hand, although 
monotheistic in their original nature, can only fall into “infidelity,” forget 
their oath and disobey God, since they have failed to recognize waldya. 192 

What characterizes the Impeccables in this World of particles, besides 
their role as initiating masters of the “pure beings,” is what might be called the 
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faculty of “pre-voyance.” What this means is that they “see” in the particles 
(al-dharr) or in the “clay” (al-tina) of Adam’s offspring (both the “pure” and 
the “impure”) all his offspring’s natures and their future destinies, down to the 
least of their thoughts, words, and deeds. The miraculous powers of the 
imams, relative to the reading of thoughts and to physiognomy during their 
existence in the sensible world, are sometimes presented as resulting from a 
remembrance of what they had “seen” in “the clay” of men in the World of 
particles. 193 We thus see a kind of archetype of the two main traits of the 
imams’ existence in these two characteristics of the Impeccables, that is, Initi¬ 
ation and Pre-Voyance, the traits being their initiatory knowledge and their 
ability to perform miracles. Both of these will be returned to later. 

As an overview of what has just been covered, Table 3 might be helpful 
in its attempt to sum up Twelver ShPism’s cosmogony and anthropogony: 

WORLDS INHABITANTS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 

THE LIGHT OF GOD 


The Mother of the Book 

The formless lights of the “Impeccables” 

CAQL) 

The First World of Particles 
or the World of Shadows 
or the World of the Pact 

Lights formed from the Impeccables 
(Unification and Glorification) 

Initiation after oaths of recognition of 
the esoteric and the exoteric) 

(Pre-voyance) 


Shadows of pure beings (angels, prophets, 
believers=the Armies of ' aql) 

(the four oaths on the esoteric and the exo¬ 
teric, followed by learning the secrets of 
Unification and the Glorification) 

The Second World of Particles 

Particles of Adam’s descendents made 
out of Clay (the People of the Right= 
the Armies of ‘aql= the believers) (the 

People of the Left= the Armies of jahl= 
the infidels) 

(the oath of recognition of the exoteric Unicity 
that characterizes original nature) 

toward the creation of 
the material, sensible world 



Table 3. 
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11-2 . ADAMIC HUMANITY . THE i( VOYAGE ,} OF THE LIGHT 

It is after this event that the creation of the material world takes place, and it is 
within this world that the capital event of the creation of spirits (arwdh), of 
hearts (qulub), and of bodies (abdari) must be placed. Here again we are faced 
with the radical and omnipresent division of all beings into two opposing 
groups in the battle from the time of creation. On one side are the Guides and 
their faithful, and on the other are the Enemies and their partisans. A substan¬ 
tial number of traditions supply the following data regarding these strong par¬ 
allels: the spirit and the heart (which is where the spirit is believed to reside) 
of the Impeccables were created out of a Clay located above the ‘Illiyyin, 
while their bodies were formed from the Clay of the ‘Illiyyin itself. The spirit 
and the heart of the faithful of the Imam, as well as the spirit and the heart of 
the prophets, were formed from the Clay of the body of the Imam, and the 
bodies of the faithful and of the prophet were formed from a Clay located 
beneath the ( Illiyyin. On the other hand, the spirits, hearts, and bodies of the 
Enemies of the Imam were formed from the Clay of the Sijjtn\ the spirits and 
hearts of their partisans were formed from this same Clay, while their bodies 
were formed from a clay located below the Sijjin. 194 


[above the ‘ Illiyyin] 

the spirits and hearts of the Impeccables 


[‘Illiyyin] 

[Sijjin] 

the bodies of the Impeccables 

spirits, hearts, and bodies of the Enemies 

spirits and hearts of their faithful 
and of the prophets 

spirits and hearts of their partisans 

[below the * Illiyyin] 

[below the Sijjin] 

bodies of the faithful of the Impeccables, 
and that of the prophets 

bodies of the partisans of the Enemies 


Table 4. 


The terms ‘Illiyyun Illiyyin in the accusative) and Sijjin are from the 
Qur 5 an, and are seen, respectively, in verses 18-21 and 7-9 of Sura 83 (Sura 
al-mutaffifm): 

Surely, the Book of the Pure is in the ( Illiyyin 
And what will have you know what the ‘Illiyyun is? 

It is a Book covered with characters 

Those who are admitted into the Proximity of God will see it. 195 

Surely, the Book of the impious is in the Sijjin 
And what will have you know what the Sijjin is? 

It is a Book covered with characters. 196 
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The commentators have identified c Illiyyin and Sijjin, respectively, as one 
of the highest levels of Paradise and one of the lowest levels of Hell; the root 
c lw or ( ly evokes the idea of elevation, of height, of domination, and the root 
sjn that of emprisonment, detention, and burying in the ground. Similarly, 
some authors have also seen, as the Qur'anic text appears to suggest, the nam¬ 
ing of the two divine books as containing the “names” of the elect and those of 
the damned. In this sense, ( Illiyyun (the term also exists in Hebrew and in 
Chaldean, where it refers to something placed highly, or at a high elevation) 
may be compared to the “Book of Life” of Judeo-Christian tradition (cf. Exo¬ 
dus 32:32-33; Daniel 12:1; Psalms 49:29; Luke 10:20, Apocalypse XX:15; 
etc.). In Imamite tradition, the Quranic texts cited previously are almost 
always accompanied by the hadith concerning creation from c IUiyyin and 
Sijjin, and even though copious details are not available on the subject, 197 it 
would appear as though the two concepts (the name of the place and the name 
of the Book) are equally present. It should be added that in early Imamism a 
cosmic Book could denote a metaphysical World, such as we saw in the case 
of the Original World of umm al-kitdb. m In one of JaTar’s traditions, l Illiyyin 
is replaced by Throne: “God created us [i.e. our entities of light or our spirits] 
from the light of His Majesty, then He gave form to our creation (sawwara 
khalqand) from a well-guarded secret Clay taken from under the Throne, and 
He had our light inhabit our form; we are thus luminous human creatures 
{nahnu khalqan wa basharan nurdniyyin), endowed with that which God has 
not bestowed upon any other. And He created the spirits of our faithful from 
our Clay, and their bodies from another, well guarded and secret, but lower 
than ours. Other than our faithful and the prophets, God so endowed no other 
creatures. It is for this reason that only we and they [i.e., our initiated disci¬ 
ples, the pure human beings, the prophets, and the faithful of the imams] 
deserve to be called men, while the others are no more than gnats destined for 
the fires of Hell [lit. “this is why we and they have become men and the other 
men, gnats destined for the fires of Hell,” wa li-dhdlik sirna nahnu wa hum ai¬ 
ms wa sara sa'iru l-nas hamajan li l-nar wa ila l-nar ].” 199 

Two points from this series of traditions should be borne in mind. First of 
all, there is the fact of finding this equality of “level of being” between the 
faithful of the imams (that is, the “believers” who have been initiated into the 
esoteric dimension of religion) on the one hand, and the prophets on the other. 
This is an equality that implies the same spiritual status for both. These two 
groups of humans, like the angels (as we have seen), created simultaneously 
in the form of shadows in the First World of Particles, had together taken the 
four oaths of fidelity and had been initiated by the Impeccables into the 
secrets of the Sacred Sciences. According to Imamite tradition, those initiated 
into the esoteric dimension of religion have the same spiritual “weight” that 
the prophets do in the universal economy of the Sacred and in the battle 
against the Armies of Ignorance. The second point that should be taken into 
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consideration is the consubstantiality of the heart of the faithful believer and 
the body of the imam. We shall return to this detail at length. This fact consti¬ 
tutes the cosmogonic and propositional basis for the most important spiritual 
practice in early Imamism, that of the practice of vision with (or in) the heart 
(< al-ru'ya bi'l-qalb ). 200 

At the time of the creation of the human race, the single and dual Light of 
prophecy [the Imamate], also called the Light of Muhammad and { A1T, was 
placed in Adam by God; 201 it was because of this light that the angels were 
commanded to prostrate themselves before Adam, which they all did with the 
exception of Iblis, who was forever damned by God because of his haughty 
disobedience: 202 “ ... Then God created Adam and deposited us in his loins 
and commanded the angels to prostrate themselves before him so that we 
might be glorified (through Adam); their prostration was the proof of their 
adoration of God and their respect and obedience toward Adam because of 
our presence in his loins.... ” 203 

Starting from Adam, this Light begins its “voyage” through the genera¬ 
tions of humanity, covering the spaces and times of the sacred history of (the 
present?) humanity, to reach its predestined vehicles par excellence (that is, 
the historical Muhammad and the historical ‘All), and to be transmitted 
through them to the other imams. The Prophet said: 

We were silhouettes of light until God wanted to create our form; He 
transformed us into a column of light (sayyarand ( amuda nuriri) and 
hurled us into Adam’s loins; then He made us be transmitted through 
the loins of fathers and the wombs of mothers without our being 
touched by the filth of associationism or any adultery due to infi¬ 
delity (akhrajana ila aslab al-aba } wa arham al-ummahat wa la 
yusibuna najas aUshirk wa Id sifah al-kufr ); and when He had us 
reach the loins of ‘Abd al-Muttalib [the grandfather of both the 
Prophet and c Ali], He divided the light in two and placed half in the 
loins of c AbdAllah [the Prophet’s father] and the other half in the 
loins of Abu Talib [the Prophet’s uncle and the father of c Ali]; 
Amina [the Prophet’s mother] received in her breast the half that was 
for me, and she brought me into the world; likewise, Fatima, the 
daughter of Asad [the mother of c All] received in her breast the half 
that was for ( All, and brought him into the world. Then God had the 
column [of light] come to me and I begot Fatima; likewise, He had it 
go to c All, and he begot al-Hasan and al-Husayn.... Thus, this light 
will be transmitted from imam to imam until the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion. 204 


This tradition and others—especially the terms used therein, particularly 
“loins” (aslab) and “wombs” (arham) —suggest that the transmission of the 
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legacy of light takes place physically, via the seminal substance. This sub¬ 
stance, containing the light of prophecy/Imamate (and for the majority of Sunni 
authors, the light of prophecy only), adorns the body, and particularly the fore¬ 
head, of the individual that conveys it with a supernatural brilliance; 205 but 
according to another series of traditions, this transmission also takes place, this 
time by a spiritual route, along the initiatory chain of the prophets and their 
heirs ( wasiyy , pi. awsiya ’), that is, their imams. In contrast to the Sunni tradi¬ 
tion, here all the ancestors of the Prophet, be they spiritual or physical, were 
illumined by the single light of Muhammad and c All, a light that is divided, as 
we have seen, only when it reaches ( Abd al-Muttalib. The Prophet says, All 
and I were created from the same light.... When Adam reached Paradise, we 
were in him [literally: “in his loins”].... When Noah boarded the ark, we were 
in him; when Abraham was thrown into the fire, we were in him.... God never 
ceased transmitting us from pure loins to pure wombs [wa lam yazal yanqu- 
luna'llahu ( azza wa jail min aslab tahira ila arham tahira] to the moment we 

arrived at { Abd al-Muttalib; there, he divided our light in two_” 206 

In effect, Imamite tradition recognizes two distinct genealogies for the 
Prophet and the imams; the first, which might be called “natural ascendence,” 
corresponds basically, although there have been the inevitable alterations in 
certain names, to one or another of the classical genealogies of the Prophet in 
Sunni literature. The second, “spiritual ascendence,” which composed the 
uninterrupted chain of the prophets and their imams since the time of Adam, 
is typically Imamite. 207 We have used our classical sources in constructing 
these two lists (Ibn Babuye and Ibn ( Ayyash al-Jawhan in particular); they 
have been completed and checked, on the one hand using the details available 
in the Ithbat al-wasiyya, an Imamite work attributed to al-Mas c udi (d. 
345/956) and dedicated entirely to the idea of Imamite wasiyya, 20S and on the 
other hand with the Biblical surnames; some names, nevertheless, remain 
unidentifiable: 

1) Natural genealogy, in ascending order: Muhammad- ( Abd Allah (or 
Abu Talib) — ( Abd al-Muttalib-Hashim — ( Abd Manaf — Qusayy 
(or Fihr) — Kilab — Murra — Ka ( b — Lu^yy — Ghalib — (Fihr) 
—Malik-al-Nadr (or Quraysh) — Kinana — Khuzayma-Mudrika — 
Ilyas — Mudar — Nizar — Ma'add — ( Adnan-Udd — Udad-al- 
Yasa ( — al-Hamaysa' — Salaman — Nabt — Haml — Qayda — 
Ishmael (the father of the Arabs), and from there, we pass on the the 
non-Arabs: Abraham, Thare (Tarih) — Nachor (Nahur) — Sarug 
(Sarugh) — Reii (Ar ( u) — Phaleg (Falij) — Heber (Habir) — Sale 
(Shalih) —Arphaxad (Arfahshad) — Shem — Noah — Lameck 
(Lamak) —Methuselah (Mattushalah) — Enoch (Ukhnukh)/Idris — 
Jared (Yarad) — Malaleel (MahlaTl) — Cai'nan (Qaynan) — Enos 
(Anush) — Seth (Shith) — Adam. 209 
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2) Spiritual genealogy, in descending order: Adam, Seth (Shith/ 
HibatuTlah) — Cai'nan — MkhLT (alteration of MahlaTl/Malaleel ?) 
— Mahuq (?) — Ghathrmsha (or Ghanmisha, or Ghathnutha ?) — 
Henoch/Idns — Noah — Shem — Ghathas (or ‘Athamir ?) — 
Barghishasa (or Bar ( ithasha ?) — Japhet (Yafith) — BRH (alteration 
of Tarih/Thare ?) — JFNH (or JFSH or JFISH ?) —‘Imran — Abra¬ 
ham — Ishmael — Isaac — Jacob/Israel — Joseph —Bithriya (?) — 
Shu‘ayb — Moses — Joshua (Yusha c ) — David —Salomon — Asaf 
b. Barakhiya — Zachary — Jesus — Simeon (Sham‘un) — John 
(Yahya) — Mundhir b. Sham‘un — Salama (or Salima) — Barda (or 
Barza or Balit or Abi, this last name referring perhaps to a “father” of 
the church?) — Muhammad-‘All — the eleven imams. 210 

A few of the Biblical prophets (especially the ulu l- ( azm) and their imams 
are common to the two lists; what gives them this high religious rank is the 
presence in them of the light of Muhammad and ‘All (and thus, of the eleven 
other imams, since ( All represents all of them). This is why, throughout the 
Imamite tradition, the imams are constantly compared to the prophets and 
saints of Israel, although they are superior to them, since, through the light of 
the imams, they have acquired their sacred status. Muhammad said: “I am the 
master of the prophets; my heir [‘All] is the master of the wasiyyun, and his 
awsiya' [the other imams] the masters of the other awsiya[wasiyyun and 
awsiya, lit. “heirs” ; is there a difference between these terms? Why use two 
different terms?]; the sages [we will see that in early Imamite terminology 
( dlim, pi. ( ulamd\ refers to the imam as spiritual initiator] are the heirs of the 
prophets; the sages of my Community are like the prophets of the people of 
Israel.” 211 

The transmission of light constitutes perhaps the most important element 
of the capital idea of wasiyya. 212 In the texts, this transmission is referred to as 
naql (transport, transferral), taqallub (return, an allusion to the “return trip” 
that the Light takes back to Muhammad and £ All, its first source; or derived 
from the term qalab , the “carnal envelope” here inhabited by the Light), or 
tanasukh , which is usually translated as “metempsychosis” in the context of 
certain Islamic transmigrationist currents, 213 but which must here be trans¬ 
lated rather as “metemphotosis” (lit. “the displacement of light”). In one of his 
sermons, ‘All states: “God deposited them [i.e., the light of the Impeccables 
carried by the seminal substance] in the most noble places they could be 
placed, and had them rest in the best of resting places; the glorious loins 
assured their transmission to the purified wombs.” 214 The Shfite poet Kumayt 
b. Zayd al-Asadi (d. 125/742), singing the light of glory of the prophet, uses 
the same term: “The long branches of your tree run through your lineage from 
Eve to Amina, /From generation to generation you were sent by the brilliance 
of silver and gold.” 215 
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It appears as though the term, in the technical sense of “metemphotosis,” 
is of Imamite origin, and that from there is gradually passed on, probably via 
“extremist” (ghulat) circles with greater or lesser connections to Shi c ism, to 
transmigrationist milieux, taking on the meaning of “metempsychosis.” 

A number of studies have heretofore been dedicated to the concept of 
wasiyya in Islam in general and in ShPism in particular; 216 the majority of 
them (Hodgson, Watt, Sharon, Momen) have reduced wasiyya to nothing 
more than its political aspect. The double “natural” and “spiritual” ascendence 
has been considered the proof of the “Arabo-Persian conflict” (Goldziher) or 
that of an opposion between the “Arab ShTites of the North and the Arab 
ShTites of the South” (Rubin). Great erudition and rigor of argumentation 
have not kept some from holding an extremely reductionist point of view or 
others from arriving at conclusions that are at least moot; the question of eth¬ 
nic and cultural mixing in Islam’s early years is far from being clearly out¬ 
lined, a similarity of ideas does not necessarily prove cultural influence, espe¬ 
cially since similar forms may have different contents and different forms 
may have analogous contents; one word is not tantamount to a demonstration, 
and we cannot conclude that there is influence because there is analogy. 
Within the framework of the history of ideas, the question of the vitality of an 
early belief having the possibility of influencing the form or the content of a 
new belief remains open; neither tribal affiliation nor geographical, proximity 
can necessarily demonstrate the adoption or the assimilation of complex 
ideas. It is evident that this complex network of problems cannot be solved in 
the space of a chapter or an article. In the present work we shall be more pru¬ 
dent and remain faithful to the limits that we imposed upon ourselves in the 
beginning; we shall examine the problem only from within Imamism and 
within the framework of Imamism’s own worldview. It is clear that the idea of 
the “Sacred Legacy,” giving a legitimacy to unquestionable “inheritors,” has 
political implications, but the idea appears more than anything to be an illus¬ 
tration and an application of two important doctrinal “axioms” of Imamism: 
first, the dogma according to which the earth can never be without living 
Proof of God, or else it would be annihilated (“inna l-ard la takhlu min al - 
hujja,” “law baqiyat al-ard bi-ghayr imam la-sakhatf “law lam yabqa ft l- 
ard HWthnan la-kana ahaduhuma al-hujja,” etc.); the Shi c ite imams consti¬ 
tute the continuation of an uninterrupted chain of imams since the origin of 
our humanity, a chain that guarantees universal Salvation, and whose last link 
is the twelfth imam, the Mahdi, who is present but hidden until the end of the 
time of this cycle of humanity. The second “axiom” is that according to which 
all reality is composed of a zdhir (an apparent, exoteric aspect) and a bdtin (a 
hidden, esoteric aspect); from this point of view, the “natural ascendence” 
would be the zahir of the transmission of prophetic/imamic light, that which is 
brought about through the seminal substance, while the “spiritual ascendence” 
constitutes the batin , the transmission that occurs through initiation. 
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11-3. EXCURSUS: “VISION WITH THE HEART” 

“ Al-ru'ya bPl-qalb ,” which might be translated as “vision with the heart” or 
“vision in the heart,” appears to be a spiritual application of facts relating to 
the Imam’s pre-existential luminous entity, its doctrinal foundation being 
found in cosmogonic elements of Imamology and in certain aspects of 
Imamite theology. 217 This idea, unnoticed up to now, founded on what might 
be called “subtle anatomy,” leads into an anthropological dimension of 
Imamism and reveals another little-studied subject, that of the early practices 
of Imamite spirituality. Before entering into the subject, we need to remember 
a few fundamental points of Imamite theology; these points have been studied 
in detail elsewhere, although in most cases they have been separated from 
their general doctrinal context and looked at independently of cosmogonic 
data. In this brief introduction to the subject we do no more than offer an 
appendix to those studies that have been carried out. 218 

According to the theology of the imams, the Divine Being absolutely 
transcends all intelligence, imagination, or thought; in His Absolute Being, 
God remains the inconceivable Transcendent who can be described or appre¬ 
hended only in the terms with which He has described Himself in His revela¬ 
tions. This is why the term “thing” (shay*), with the greatest possible neutral¬ 
ity, can be applied to God; in reply to the question “Is it permitted to say that 
God is a thing?” al-Baqir said, “Yes, since [this term] places God outside the 
two limits of agnosticism (ta c til) and assimilationism (tashbih)” 219 Ja ( far 
said, “God is a thing different from things; by thing we mean the deep mean¬ 
ing, that is, the reality of “thingness” without body or form.” 220 ( Abd al- 
Rahman b. Abi Najran asked Abu Ja ( far II (Muhammad al-Jawad, the ninth 
imam), “Can one imagine God as a thing?” “Yes,” was the reply, “[but as a 
thing] unintelligible and indefinite; He is different from everything that can 
fall into the field of your imagination as a thing. No thing is like Him and no 
imagination can apprehend Him; and how would imaginations apprehend 
Him when he is something other than that which is intelligible, other than all 
that imaginations can conceive ? One cannot imagine Him other than some¬ 
thing that is unintelligible and indefinite.” 221 

God is the thing on the subject of which man cannot speak but negatively 
by refusing everything that might give a conceivable representation. Actually, 
in the traditions of a purely theological character, there is a whole series of 
negations in the words of imams on the subject of God: negation of a conception 
of body or form (jism , sura), 222 negation of space (makdn), of time (zaman), of 
immobility and movement (sukdn/haraka), of descent and ascent (inuzullsu c M ), 
of qualification and representation (tawsif/tamthil), and so on. 223 God, however, 
in His infinite mercy, wanted His creatures to be able to know Him, and gave 
Himself a certain number of names, or attributes; some of these attributes con¬ 
cern God’s Essence (dhat), while others are attributes of His Act (fi c l). The 
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attributes of Essence are those that God has given Himself for all eternity, 
absolutely without the presence of their opposites: God is always living (hayy) 
and He can never be otherwise; He was always been knowing ( ( alim ) and can 
absolutely not be unknowing; likewise, He is just, powerful, seeing, and so 
forth. The attributes of Act did not become necessary until after creation; they 
are those whose opposites can also qualify God: He is indulgent (afuww) but 
also vengeful ( [muntaqim ), He can be satisfied (radi) but also angry (, sdkhit), and 
so forth. 224 These attributes, revealed to humanity by the Most Beautiful Names 
of God, have places of manifestation, “vehicles,” “organs,” so that they can be 
applied to the entirety of creation and to humanity in particular, “organs” thanks 
to which they become efficient and act upon the created plan. These “vehicles 
of attributes,” these “active organs” of God are the Imams. Throughout the tra¬ 
ditions, the Imams unceasingly and indefatigably repeat that “we are the eye 
( ( ayn ) of God, we are the hand (yad) of God, we are His face (yvajh), His heart 

(< qalb ), His side (janb) His tongue ( lisan ), His ear (udhn) _We are the Most 

Beautiful Names of God.” 225 It is through these “organs” that the creatures and 
men in particular are led to know the attributes of God. Thus, two ontological 
plans of the Divine Being can be distinguished: the first is the plan of Essence, 
indescribable, inconceivable, beyond all intelligence, intuition, or thought; this 
is the plan of the Unknowable, of God in His vertiginous, unmanifested con¬ 
cealment. The other is the plan of Acts performed by the organs of God, the 
Imams, instruments capable of making known to the creatures what can be 
known of God; this is the plan of the manifest God, of the unknown aspiring to 
be known. It is also to support this sense that the Imam is described as being the 
“Proof of God” (hujjat Allah), the “Vicar of God” (khalifat Allah), the “Path of 
God” ( sirat Allah), the “Threshold of God” (bab Allah), or described by such 
Qur'anic expressions as “the Supreme Sign” (< al-ayat al-kubra, Qur'an 79:20), 
“the August Symbol” (al-mathal al-a ( la, Qur'an 16:60), “the Most Solid Han¬ 
dle (i al- ( urwat al-wuthqa , Qur'an 2:256 and 31:22). 226 One might wonder 
whether in this division between Essence and Organ there is a transposition, on 
the divine level, of the omnipresent division of all reality into batin and zahir . 
The esoteric, the hidden aspect not manifested by God would thus become His 
Essence, eternally inaccessible; His Organs, that is, His exoteric, His revealed 
aspect, would be the Imam in his ontological sense, including His historical 
manifestations, that is, the imams of all ages. Thus, knowledge of the reality of 
the Imam is the equivalent to knowledge of that which can be known of God. In 
the words of al-Husayn b. c Ali: 

“God created His servants so that they might know Him, for when 
they know Him they worship Him and thus free themselves from the 
worship of anything that is not Him.” Someone then asked: “What is 
knowledge of God?” “It is, for the people of each age, knowledge of 
the imam to whom they owe obeisance.” 227 
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The goal of creation is thus knowledge of the creator by the creatures; the 
Imam, being the supreme symbol of that which can be known of God, that is, 
His manifested aspect, thus constituted the reason and goal of creation. “He 
who knows us knows God, and he who does not know us does not know 
God,” repeat the imams. 228 “It is because of us that God is known,” says Ja ( far 
al-Sadiq, “and because of us that He is worshipped.” 229 The same imam also 
said, “Without God, we would not be known, and without us, God would not 
be known.” 230 “ ... God made us His Eye among his worshippers, His speak¬ 
ing Tongue among his creatures, His Hand of kindness and mercy stretched 
out to his servants, His Face by which one is led to Him, His Threshold that 
leads to Him, His Treasure in heaven and on earth.... It is by our service that 
God is served. Without us, God would not be worshipped.” 231 

Let us return to the question of the vision of God. This problem, its possi- 
blity or impossibility, its modalities, its realization on earth or in the other 
world, its relationship to the more general problem of the manifestation of 
God and the discussions and polemics related to them, occupy countless pages 
of Muslim theology and constitute important chapters of it. 232 The Imamite 
position is marked by two complementary ideas, and its originality is due to 
the place it accords here again to the Imam, on the one hand, and going 
beyond speculative theological reasoning to arrive at a lived, contemplative, 
and direct interior experience on the other. Imamites thus believe that they 
avoid the two “traps” of tashbih and ta c til : assimilationism that tends to 
anthropomorphize or materialize the Divine Being, and agnosticism that tends 
to strip God of any ontological consistency. 

1) First, the impossibility of ocular vision of God, in this world as well as 
in the other, is professed; in one of Ja'far’s stories, which he claims comes 
from his “fathers,” the earlier imams, it is reported that at one point the 
Prophet Muhammad encountered a man who was praying with his eyes raised 
to sky. He said to the man: “Lower your eyes, for you will not see Him.” 233 
Brought by a disciple to the house of the eighth imam, the traditionist Abu 
Qurra said to the imam: 

It is said that God divided Hearing [ kalam , lit. “the Word,” although 
here it is a case of hearing the Divine Word] and Vision between two 
prophets; Hearing went to Moses, and Vision went to Muhammad. 
Al-Rida replied: “But who was it that preached divine revelation to 
the jinn and to men: ‘Looks can not reach Him, but He can reach 
looks* (Qur'an 6:103), ‘they do not encompass Him at all with their 
science’ (Qur'an 20:110), ‘Nothing is of resemblance to Him’ 
(Qur'an 42:11)? Was it not Muhammad? .. .Then how could he 
have said that I have seen God with my eyes, that I have encom¬ 
passed Him with my knowledge, or that God has a human form? Are 
you not ashamed? No, the heretics [zanadiqa] cannot accuse the 
Prophet of contradiction.” 234 
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Ahmad b. Ishaq said: 

I have questioned [imam] Abu 1-Hasan III 235 in writing on the subject 
of seeing God and of the different teachings of people who report it; 
he wrote in reply: “Visibility [lit. vision] is only possible when there 
is transparent air between the subject seeing and the object seen [lit. 
when between the seer and the seen there is an air that can penetrate 
the look]; without this air and without a light between the subject and 
the object, there can be no visibility. Now, the existence of a com¬ 
mon cause of the act between the subject and the object implies a 
similarity of nature between the two [lit. for when the seer shares 
with the seen the cause of the act of vision, this act implies similarity 
of nature], which is nothing other than assimilationism.” 236 

2) Second, the imams state insistently that God can be seen with the 
heart; Ya'qub b. Ishaq said: “I questioned [imam] Abu Muhammad (the 
eleventh imam, al-Hasan al- ( Askan) in writing: ‘How can a servant, not see¬ 
ing his Lord, worship the Lord?’ A letter by his own hand replied: ‘Abu 
Yusuf! My master and lord, he whose benefits have honored my ancestors and 
myself is too transcendent to be seen.’ I then asked: ‘And the Prophet? Has he 
seen the Lord?’ He replied in writing: ‘God—may He be glorified and 
exulted—has made visible to the heart of his Messenger what He has wanted 
to show of the light of his majesty.’” 237 

One of the Khawarij asked the fifth imam, Abu Ja'far al-Baqir: 

“O Abu Ja'far, what do you worship?” 

“[I worship] God Most High.” 

“Have you seen Him?” 

“He can not be seen with the eyes, but hearts can see Him 
through the realities of faith; God cannot be known by analogy or 
apprehended by the senses or compared to humans; He is described 
by signs, recognized by indices.” 238 

This vision with the heart is presented not only as possible, but necessary, 
constituting one of the indispensable conditions of true faith. A religious 
scholar {hibr, perhaps a rabbi?) asked ( All b. Abi Talib: 

“O prince of believers! Do you see the Lord when you devote your¬ 
self to worship?” 

c Ali replied, “Beware! I would not worship a God that I could 
not see.” 

“Then how did you see Him?,” asked the scholar. 

'Ah said “Beware! the eyes cannot see Him with the glance; it is 
rather hearts that see Him through the realities of faith.” 239 
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The Imamite vision of God entails two distinct times. In compilations of 
Imamite traditions there are chapters dedicated to the first of these, the impos¬ 
sibility of ocular vision; this is perhaps the reason why this first aspect has 
already been studied. 240 But studying the first “phase” of the theory and omit¬ 
ting the second result in destroying the equilibrium, neglecting the theological 
fundamentals, and finally suppressing the practical and initiatory implications 
that, to our mind, constitute its finality. It is true that the details concerning 
vision with (or in) the heart, its contents, its modalities, its initiatory function, 
and its results are quite fragmentary, allusive, and dispersed throughout an 
impressive mass of traditions; 241 a relatively clear idea is possible only 
through systematic examination of the compilations. 242 

As has been seen, vision is possible only when there is similarity of 
nature between the seeing subject and the seen object; God, in his Essence, 
remains a “thing” absolutely different from other things; what remains forever 
invisible is the divine Essence, since it transcends absolutely everything, 
including vision. But at the same time, God, in his manifested aspect (the 
“signs,” the “indices,” said the fifth imam) is visible to the heart of the 
“believer.” The two “phases” of the theory of the vision of God are illustrated 
by two speeches of Ja'far al-Sadiq; the first comes in a commentary on chap¬ 
ter 7 of the Qur’an, verse 143, concerning Moses’ request to see God: “In rela¬ 
tion to the Lord, three things are impossible for servants: manifestation ( al - 
tajalli , “theophany”), access ( al-xvasla ), and knowledge ( ma'rifa ); for no eye 
can see Him, no heart can reach Him, no intellect can know Him.” 243 Else¬ 
where, the same imam gives this reply to a disciple who asked him about the 
raptures (ghashya) that the Prophet was in when revelation “descended upon” 
him: “It was when there was no longer anyone [to be understood as the 
absence of the angel of revelation] between God and him; it was when God 
showed Himself to him.” 244 The first speech concerns the divine Essence, not 
manifested and not manifestable, eternally unattainable, unknowable, incon¬ 
ceivable; the second looks toward the revealed God, His sign, His symbol, 
that is to say, His “organ,” one might also say, the Imam. 

What can be revealed through fragments concerning vision with the heart 
goes in the same direction. What is seen with “the eye of the heart” 245 is a light 
0 nur ), or more precisely several modalities of light ( anwar ). 246 It is located at 
the center of the heart and is sometimes identified with Hiero-Intelligence {al- 
( aql): “Hiero-Intelligence in the heart is like a lamp in the center of the 
house.” 247 ( Aql is the means of vision with the heart and in this case it is a syn¬ 
onym of imtin , faith, 248 but at the same time its reality {haqtqa) constitutes the 
object of vision. It is known that the reality of ( aql is identical to the Imam: 
l aql is the interior Imam of the believer, the Armies of c aql are identical to the 
“pure beings” initiated by the Imam, the first thing created by God was either 
( aql, or the pre-existential light of the Imam, and so on. This is why we also 
find furtive allusions attempting to prove the presence of the light of the Imam 
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in the heart, even the identity of the Imam and the heart: “The light of the 
Imam in the hearts of the faithful is more brilliant than that of the brilliant day 
star”; 249 “the rank of the heart within the body is the same as the rank of the 
imam among those who owe their obedience to him.” 250 The object of vision 
with the heart and in the heart is thus the light of the Imam, the Supreme Sym¬ 
bol ( al-mathal al~a ( la) and the Greatest Sign (al-dyat al-kubra) of the 
revealed God. The Imam is the Light of God 251 whence the evocations of the 
vision of God with (or in) the heart. The sine qua non condition of this vision 
is faith, tman\ God does not make Himself visible to the heart of the faithful 
believer (mu'miri) except throught “the realities of faith,” his light: that is, the 
light of the Imam is found only in the hearts of the faithful; we know that in 
Imamite technical terminology “faith” means Imamite “religion” in the sense 
of the esoteric ( bdtin ) part of the prophetic message, particularly love 
( walaya-mahabba ) and submission (taslim) to the ontological Imam and his 
terrestrial manifestations, the historical imams. In the same way, by “faithful” 
is meant “true ShLites,” that is, those initiated by the imams. 

This possibility of vision flows logically, it might be said, both from 
Imamite cosmogony and from its theory of vision founded on theology. We 
have seen that the heart of the faithful believer is consubstantial with the body 
of the Imam, a body identical in pre-existence with the luminous form of the 
Imam. The heart of the faithful Imamite and the luminous form of he Imam 
are thus essentially identical, which makes the act of vision possible where the 
seeing subject is the “heart of the initiated” and the object seen is the “Imam’s 
body of light.” The light of the Imam as the greatest evidence of what can be 
manifested by God appears to have several modalities; various remarks by the 
imams allude to the complexity of these modalities: 

( All b. Abi Talib states: “God created the Throne from four lights: Red, 
which reddens all that is red; Green, which makes green all that is green; Yel¬ 
low, which yellows all that is yellow; and White, which whitens all that is white. 
[The Throne] is the Knowledge that God ordained the Carriers [of the Throne] 
to carry, and this light is [drawn] from his Grandeur. It is by his Grandeur and 
his Light that God gives sight to the hearts of his believers.... ” 252 A sentence 
from Ja c far adds other details about these lights: “The sun is one seventieth of 
the light of the Seat {kurst), this Seat being one seventieth of the light of the 
Throne (‘ arsh ), with the Throne being one seventieth of the Light of the Veil 
(, hijab ), and the Veil being one seventieth of the light of the Curtain ( sitr ); thus 
if [those who claim the possibility of ocular vision of God] are sincere, let 
them stare at the sun (lit. “let them fill their eyes with the sun) when it is not 
hidden by clouds.” 253 Finally, in the words of the eighth imam, ‘All al-Rida, 
these elements appear to find a certain “synthesis,” being placed in a visionary 
experience: “ ... When Muhammad directed the glance of his heart to his 
Lord, he placed Him \ja c alahu , perhaps meaning “he visualized Him”?] in a 
light similar to that of the Veils ( al-hujub ) until that which is in [s/c] the Veils 
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showed itself to him; in fact, it is from the Light of God that all which is green 
turns green, all that is red becomes red, all that is white turns white, and so 
forth.” 254 These divine lights or these modalities of divine light are thus not 
visible by sight with the eyes, but they are by “the eye of the heart.” These tra¬ 
ditions remain cryptic, and early Imamite literature will not be of great help to 
us in penetrating them. Although the principle of “vision with the heart” was 
also professed by certain theologians, the Mu'tazilites in particular, the “tech¬ 
nical details” that the imams allude to (modalities of lights and colors, identifi¬ 
cation of the Light of the heart with the Imam, the terminology employed) 
nevertheless invite us to search for the keys to the mysteries by looking at the 
mystics. Given the lack of information on this subject in Islamic texts of the 
time, we are obliged, in this excursus, to look for links between these texts and 
later Islamic sources, essentially sufi sources. We are not attempting to find 
easy comparisons to make, since the details that underlie these ideas differ 
according to the context; but we do wish to demonstrate the technical, practi¬ 
cal, experiential aspect of vision with the heart where elements common to a 
visionary experience can be found in one group or another. This will help us to 
discover other initiatory roles of the Imam. 

1) Although it had a whole “science of the heart,” early Sunni sufism 
made only quite furtive allusions to vision with the heart. 255 Things seem to 
take form and be conceptualized starting with Najm al-Dm al-Kubra (d. 
617/1220-21) and his School. In his Rawa'ih al-jamal wafawatih al-jalal , 256 
the Master of Khawarazm provides lengthy explanations on the “subtle cen¬ 
ters” (lattfa, pi. lata'if), and in particular “the subtle center of the heart,” the 
seat of the pacified soul ( al-nafs al-mutma*inna\ cf. Qur’an 89:27-30), its 
lights (chapter 7), and the colors that characterize these lights (chapter 13). 
The Sun of the heart (al-shams al-qalb) is called the Master of the Invisible 
(shaykh al-ghayb) (chapter 66), the Guide ( muqaddam) or the Scale (mizan) 
of the Invisible, elevating the mystic from the station of the heart up to 
Heaven (chapter 69). Najm al-Din “Dayeh” al-Razi (d. 654/1256), classifies 
the colored lights visualized in the heart according to their seven ascending 
degrees of depth: white, yellow, blue-gray, green, sky blue, red, and black. 257 
For ( Ala’ al-Dawla al-Simnam (d. 736/1336), another Kubrawi master, the 
order of the subtle centers and the hierarchy of colored lights are different; 258 
the subtle center of the physical body (lit. the subtle center of the mold, lattfa 
qdlabiyya) is black or dark gray, and that of the carnal soul (nafs ammara ) is 
blue-gray; the other five toah/are located in the heart: the subtle center of the 
heart or of the Self (qalbiyyaland'iyya ) being red; that of the “Secret” (sir- 
riyya) being white; that of the Spirit ( ruhiyya ), yellow; that of the “Hidden” 
(khafiyya), shining black, and that of the “Truth” (haqqiyya) being green. Of 
course, at each degree the mystic comes closer and closer to Divine Reality. 

In contrast to the Indian yogis, Muslim mystics appear to have little inter¬ 
est in the subtle centers of energy in the chest, the neck, or the head; they 
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appear to have their attention fixed on the subtle centers of the heart, differen¬ 
tiated by their colored lights. 259 The Naqshbandi sufis also distinguish five 
lata*if at the level of the heart; Muhammad Amin al-Kurdi al-Shafifi al- 
Naqshbandi (d. 1324/1914), in his important work entitled The Illumination of 
Hearts , describes them thus: 260 the “heart/’ located two fingers below the left 
nipple, toward the outside, yellow; the “spirit,” two fingers below the right 
nipple toward the middle of the chest, red; “the Secret,” two fingers above the 
left nipple, toward the middle, white; “the Hidden,” two fingers above the 
right nipple, toward the middle, black; and finally “the most Hidden” (,akhfa ), 
in the center of the chest, green. The author then gives the description of con¬ 
centration in each level, and particularly the corresponding dhikr for each of 
them. Can one not suppose that the five kinds of light in the enigmatic words 
of Ja c far, that is, the Sun, the Seat, the Throne, the Veil, and the Curtain, each 
a seventieth of the following, might be an “archaic” allusion to the sufi’s five 
levels of light in the heart? 261 Likewise, would not the colored lights in the 
speech of ( All and al-Rida refer to the photisms of suprasensible colors visual¬ 
ized by mystics at the level of the heart? 

2) Vision with the heart appears to be practiced by all the principal 
schools of Imamite mystics, schools organized as such essentially after the 
sixteenth century and the declaration of Imamism as the state religion of Iran 
by the Safavid dynasty. The practice is based on techniques of concentration 
and recitation of prayers that the masters claim to have received by oral trans¬ 
mission through chains of initiated that go back to the historical imams. The 
subject constitutes one of the greatest secrets of the schools, and in written 
sources there is typically the greatest discretion about anything that concerns 
the technical aspects of the practice, or else things are explained using lan¬ 
guage and expressions that only initiated disciples are supposed to under¬ 
stand. There are, however, some allusions to it, and although they are rare in 
the texts, they are sufficiently telling to be helpful in our understanding. 
Among the masters of the Ni'matullahiyya brotherhood, Muzaffar c Ali Shah 
(d. 1215/1801), writes in his Persian treatise entitled The Red Sulfur : “The real 
spiritual heart is the place of manifestation of the Light of God and the Mirror 
of the epiphanies of the Presence of the Imam ( mawla ); we are here speaking 
of a subtle divine entity, an immaterial spiritual entity. And the physical form 
of this real heart is the carnal organ in the pineal shape located on the left side 
of the chest cavity, and which is like a window that faces the subtle spiritual 
entity like the vicar of this immaterial entity. Any abstract epiphany that takes 
place in the spiritual heart is manifested in a form or a concrete representation 
in the physical heart. The perfect form, the representation of the perfect 
Epiphany ... is the form of Man.” 262 Salihiyya , a work by Nur ( All Shah the 
Second (d. 1337/1918), another master of the same brotherhood, also contains 
a number of allusions: 263 “The Light that is manifested in the heart is that of 
the Imam, a Light in the heart of the faithful believer, more brilliant than that 
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of the sun. ... In fact, there is no common measure, the Light of the Iman is 
the manifestation of the Light of God [or of Truth, haqq] and that of the sun is 
only darkness and dust. . . . [ ( All said (in Arabic in the text):] “To know me as 
Light is to know God and the knowledge of God is the knowledge of me as 
Light; he who knows me as Light is a believer whose heart has been tested for 
faith by God.” 264 “The heart has two faces: its apparent face (exoteric, zahir ) 
represents life, guaranteeing the life of organic forces and that of the body; 
this face is the seat of Light. Its hidden face (esoteric, batin ), whose place of 
manifestation is found in the chest, is the place of reunion and of the epiphany 
of the Divine Attributes and Names, which is why this face is called the 
Throne. ... This is why c Ali [as the archetypal Imam] is the Throne, for 
through his esoteric Face he is God, he is the confluence of Secrets.” 265 Else¬ 
where, the author enumerates 266 with no great attention to detail the five or 
seven luminous “levels” of the heart (< qalblfu'adlsirrlkhafiyylakhfa , or else 
sadr/qalblrtihl 1 aqllsirr/khafiyylakhfa), their colors (green, blue-gray, com¬ 
bined colors, alwna-e amikhteh , red, white, colorlessness, bi lawn , or yellow, 
and black), and finally the prayers or dhikr corresponding to each of them. 267 

The sufis of the Oveysi (Uwaysi) Order made vision with the heart the fun¬ 
damental practice of all their teaching; the watchword of the brotherhood, 
which according to the masters contained and summarized the alpha and the 
omega of the mystic Path, was “ f alayka bi-qalbika” a lapidary phrase attrib¬ 
uted to Uways al-Qaranf, the famous mystic and ascetic of the time of the 
Prophet from whom the order takes its name; the phrase is roughly translated as 
“It is up to you to watch over your heart.” While remaining quite discreet on the 
technical aspects, the brotherhood recently judged it necessary to publish a 
book, prepared by a follower, on the references to vision with the heart, or on 
references said to refer to the practice, in the Old and New Testaments, the 
Qur’an, the hadith of both the Prophet and the imams, as well as the writings of 
the masters of the Oveysi Order; the Light of the heart is there considered like 
the interior Imam of the mystic; it is consciousness and vision of this Imam as 
well as obedience in his regard that guarantee progress on the spiritual path. 268 

In doctrinal sources from the Dhahabiyya brotherhood, we often find 
expressions like “interior vision of the heart” (basirat-e qalbiyye) or “contem¬ 
plation of the lights of the heart” (mushdhadat-e anwar-e qalbiyye ), with no 
further concrete details on this vision, except in a few cases where the mystic 
is said to be able to see his imam. 269 Among the sources we have been able to 
consult, there is only one case where significant and detailed elements have 
been found; this is the fourth of the twelve responses of Master Mirza Abu 1- 
Qasim Raz-e Shiraz! (d. 1286/1869) to his disciple Ra’id al-Dm Zanjam: 270 

The disciple: Why do we call the eighth imam the seventh qibla [it is 

to be noted that the initiatory chain of the Dhahabis goes back to the 

eighth imam, ( All b. Musa al-Rida]? 
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The master: Know, my dear noble son, that this serious question 
leads to one of the greatest secrets of the heart {asrar-e qalbiyye ) that 
the simple curious should never discover ... for their understanding 
depends on the unveiling of the heart from which only the lords of 
these hearts can profit.. .. The reason for the name of the holy 
imam, as is the case with that of the other appellations like “the Con¬ 
fidant of Souls” {ants al-nufus) or “the Sun of suns” {shams al- 
shumus) is the shining of the Light of his Love {nur-e walayat) in the 
heart of faithful believers {mu'minan). This holy Light does not 
belong to him alone; all the imams are, in fact, the Divine Light sent 
down for the creatures ... but since the initiatory chain of [our] 
school begins with the eighth imam, it is his blessed form {surat-e 
mubdrak) that is manifested in [the subtle center called] “the Black 
Hidden” center of the heart of his Friends {dar sirr-e suwaydcP-e 
qalb-e awliya'ash ); this [center] is the seventh Mountain of the heart 
{tur-e haftom-e qalb). ... Know that the septuple Mountains of the 
heart of the holy Friends refer to the manifestations of the seven 
Lights of varied colors and the seventh manifestation, that is, the 
black Light that shows itself for us under the blessed form of this 
holy imam; this Light is of a magnificent, shining, transparent black 
color of extreme intensity; it is “the Confidant of souls” and “the 
qibla of the seventh Mountain of the heart”; the great [mystics] con¬ 
sider directing their true prayer in the direction of this qibla to be 
obligatory ... this is why we call this imam “the seventh qibla.” ... 
Those for whom the secrets of the heart are not disclosed cannot 
fathom this profound meaning. ... My son, grasp the true value of 
unveiling the secrets of the hearts of the holy Friends and hide them 
from those who are not worthy. 271 

There are a number of common elements in the visionary experiences of 
Sunni and Shifite mystics: Light, the fact that at a certain point of the experi¬ 
ence the Light is manifested in a human form, and that this form is identified, 
perceived, and experienced as being the luminous form of the Divine Master, 
and the fact that, thanks to this Master of Light, the mystic attains Knowl¬ 
edge. 272 These sufis also share the perception of several levels of colored 
lights. All these elements are further found, scattered, in allusive, often frag¬ 
mented sentences, in the oldest compilations of the traditions of the imams. 
Vision with (or in) the heart might have been the spiritual practice par excel¬ 
lence of early Imamism; the imams presented it as being the condition of 
authentic worship and undoubtedly initiated their closest disciples to it. Does 
the consecrated expression “the faithful believer whose heart has been tested 
by God for faith” {al-mu’min imtahana } llahu qalbahu li l-iman ), often used 
by the imams, not refer to the disciple who has passed the test of initiation into 
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the “technique” of vision with the heart? Is this not because such a faithful 
servant has had the vision of the Light of the Imam, the manifestation of God, 
and attained the source of Knowledge, that he is always placed by the imams 
on a level of equality with a prophet (nabi mursal) sent by God and an angel 
of Proximity (malak muqarrab)! The practice probably entailed a particular 
kind of concentration 273 and repetition of sacred phrases, 274 but to our knowl¬ 
edge there is nothing in the early corpus on the subject of a required posture. 
What is seen in the heart are different modalities or colors of the Light of 
hiero-intelligence or of the Imam, that is, the luminous form of the Imam, 
which is sometimes identified with God himself, since the Imam is ontologi- 
cally the Supreme Symbol, the Sign, and the Proof par excellence, the Mani¬ 
festation of what can be manifested by God. 

One cannot help but think at this point about remarks by two of the com¬ 
panions of the imams, the “two Hisham” ( Hishdmayn ), Hisham b. al-Hakam 
and Hisham b. Salim al-Jawaliqi, avouched “assimilationist” and “anthropo- 
morphist” remarks, with variations, in both Imamite texts and in heresiologi- 
cal sources; 275 it is reported that according to the first of them, God had a body 
of extreme luminosity, a compact body with parts and dimensions that were 
fitting for him; the knowledge of this divine body is indispensable. It is 
reported that the second believed God to have a human form, a body of light 
whose upper part was hollow and whose lower part was compact, with senses, 
organs, and a “mane” composed of black light. These remarks, fragmentary 
and deformed though they might be, appear to give more evidence of the 
visionary experiences of their authors than of their theological speculations. 
Actually, they contain neither anything theologically convincing nor anything 
with any particular aesthetic sense. Did the “two Hishams” not relate, rather, 
what they had perceived in their vision with the heart, to which the imam had 
initiated them? Nevertheless, the imams have categorically refuted the two 
Hishams’ remarks, without ever going as far as banishing them from their 
entourages. Would this refutation be perhaps due to the fact that “speaking” 
(kalam) about the Reality of God is something vain, as the imams have taught, 
since such discourse would have no grasp of this Reality, and thus would 
inevitably deform it? 276 Did the two companions speak about secrets that 
should have remained secret, and were they thus criticized not so much for 
what they said as for the fact that they said it? Should they have spoken about 
the Imam instead of God, to remain within the respectable bounds of Imamite 
theological dogma? It was perhaps a certain equivocation regarding the words 
of the imams, perhaps even voluntary, that led them to this mixup? 277 

Supernatural powers and the kind of Knowledge that leads to salvation 
are the fruits of the discovery of the Light of the interior Divine Guide, as has 
been emphasized by mystics from several different schools. Vision with the 
heart is experienced and described as a spiritual practice of the mystical and 
magical kind, developing the wisdom and the occult powers of the practi- 
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tioner; once again, we here find the ubiquitous “pair” in all levels of early 
Imamology, (initiatory) Knowledge and (supernatural) Power. 278 

We have seen the extremely reticent and critical position of the imams 
vis-a-vis exclusively speculative theology. It appears as though according the 
the imams proximity to and the knowledge of the divine plan do not happen 
by theological speculations, methods of dialectical reasoning, or personal 
attempts at rationalization ( kalam , qiyas , ra'y, ijtihad), but through direct liv¬ 
ing experience, that interior experience of what can be seen and known of 
God, that is to say, of his manifestation, the Imam. It is through this experi¬ 
ence, where love for the Imam (al-walaya) plays a fundamental role, that, 
according to the imams, true faith is realized, a faith beyond assimilationism 
(tashbih, we are not here speaking of God but of His manifestation) and 
agnosticism ( ta ( til , the knowledge of God is not dismissed in the name of an 
absolute apophatic theology). Vision with the heart appears to be the means 
par excellence of bringing about this experience: the vision of the Imam of 
Light of whom the ontological Imam is the archetype and the historical imam 
is the manifestation available to the senses. Thus, the initiatory practice, quite 
probably accompanied by prayers with sacred phrases, becomes an actualiza¬ 
tion, a repetition of the primordial event of the pre-existential Initiation where 
the shadows of the “pure beings” learned secret phrases from the luminous 
form of the Imam and repeated them in his presence. The imams present their 
doctrine as being that of the Secret, enclosing well-guarded secrets: “Our doc¬ 
trine is a secret contained within a secret, a well-protected secret, a secret that 
is of advantage only to a secret, a secret veiled by a secret”; 279 “our doctrine is 
hidden, sealed by the pretemporal Pact. God will make him who reveals it 
despicable”; 280 “our doctrine is the Truth, the Truth of the Truth, it is the exo¬ 
teric and the esoteric and the esoteric of the esoteric; it is the secret and the 
secret of the secret, a well-protected secret, hidden by a secret.” 281 As regards 
vision with the heart, undoubtedly one of the greatest secrets of the teaching, 
one might think that the ontological Imam is the contents of the Secret, con¬ 
tents seen in the secret of the heart, and the historical imam its container and 
he who initiates the faithful believer 282 Only the faithful believer, the benefi¬ 
ciary of the Light of the Imam of his heart, is said to be able to penetrate, for 
the same reason as a prophet or an archangel, the secrets of the teaching: “Our 
teaching is arduous, very difficult; the only ones who can stand it [var: “can 
add their faith to it”] are a prophet sent from God, an angel of Proximity, or a 
faithful believer whose heart has been tested by God for faith.” 283 According 
to our hypothesis, the technical “allusions” to vision with the heart in the early 
corpus of the imams would be the earliest attestation of a spiritual practice in 
Islam, practice which would later be in widespread use among mystics in both 
Sunnism and Shfism; at the same time it demonstrates, within Imamite doc¬ 
trine, the experiential aspect of an interiorized Imamology. 
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11-4 . CONCEPTION AND BIRTH 

The information related to the conception and birth of the imam constitutes 
one of the privileged domains of the “marvelous” in Imamism, but here again 
we must be conscious of the fact that we are dealing with a “theosophic” doc¬ 
trine where the marvelous only serves as an introduction to the occult and 
leads to a certain vision of the sacred. What we are studying here finds its nat¬ 
ural place at the juncture of the pre-existence and the existence of the imam, 
and guides us toward the latter. 

In a long hadith, Ja c far al-Sadiq describes the circumstances of the con¬ 
ception and birth of an imam for a group of his disciples who accompanied 
him on a pilgrimage to Mecca. The speech took place on the occasion of the 
birth of JaTar’s son, Musa al-Kazim. 284 According to this hadith, the night that 
the seed of an imam is foreseen to be conceived, a mysterious being (i dtin , lit. 
“an arriver”) appears before his father, the present imam, and has him drink 
something “finer than water, softer than butter, sweeter than honey, colder 
than snow, and whiter than milk,” and commands him to unite with his spouse; 
thus the seed of the future imam is conceived. After four months, “the spirit is 
produced in the seed,” 285 then God sends a celestial entity called Hayawan 
(“the Living,” lit. “the Animated”) to inscribe on the embryo’s right arm the 
phrase “And the Word of Your Lord is accomplished in all truth and justice. 
No one can change His Words, He it is who hears and knows” (Qur’an 
6:115). 286 Once bom, the child places his hands on the earth, for “he receives 
all the Science of God come down from Heaven on earth,” and raises his head 
toward the sky, for “from the interior of the Throne and on behalf of the Lord 
of Magnificence, a Herald calls him by name and by the name of his father, 
and this from the Supreme Horizon (al-ufuq al-a'la )” 287 and says: “You are 
my chosen one among my creatures, the place of my Secret, the repository of 
my Science, my confidant in my Revelation, my vicar on my earth. I have 
reserved my Mercy, offered my Paradise, and allowed my Proximity to you 
and to those who love you with a holy love ( li-man tawallaka , i.e., all those 
who feel walaya for you and believe in your walaya , that is, the “true 
ShLites”) and by my Glory and my Majesty I shall consume with my worst 
punishments him who rises up as an enemy against you, even if in the lower 
world I allow him to profit from an easy life (lit: “even if I provide for him in 
this lower world which is mine, the riches of my provisions”).” Once the 
celestial Herald stops speaking, the newborn imam answers: “God has given 
this testimony, and with him the angels and those who are endowed with wis¬ 
dom: there is no other god than He, He who maintains justice, there is no other 
god than He, the powerful, the wise (Qur’an 3:18).” After this word, God 
gives him the “First Knowledge and the Last Knowledge” (al-Hlm al-awwal 
wa l-Hlm al-akhir), and he [the imam] becomes worthy of the visit of the 
celestial entity al-Ruh (lit. “the Spirit”) during the night of the Decree (laylat 
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al-qadr). At this point in the story, Abu Basir 288 asks whether al-Ruh is not the 
angel Gabriel, to which Ja'far replies: “Al-Ruh is greater than Gabriel, for 
Gabriel is one of the angels, while al-Ruh is a creature superior to the angels”; 
and then, to mark this difference, he refers to the Quranic verse “In that night 
(the Night of the Decree), the angels and the spirit (al-Ruh) descend with 
God’s decree for all matters (Qur’an 97:4).” The details of this story of Ja ( far’s 
are found, with some variations, in other traditions from the same chapter; for 
example, the mysterious being who brings “the drink” to the imam-father is 
said to be the same as the one who inscribes the sacred phrase on the body of 
the embryo, that is, Hayawan; “the drink” itself is drawn from “the Water 
beneath the Throne” (min ma } tahta al- ( arsh; cf. Qur’an 11:7) 289 and the 
inscription is written between the eyes of the embryo (or between his shoulder 
blades). 290 It is also reported by Ja'far that at the moment that the seed of an 
imam is conceived in the womb of his mother, she falls into a kind of raptur¬ 
ous stupor (asdbahd fatra shibh al-ghashya) that will last a whole day or a 
whole night; 291 she will then be visited in a dream by “a man” (rajulan, an 
angel who has taken a human form?) who will tell her the good news; 292 upon 
waking, she will hear a voice announcing the same news coming from her 
right side. During the pregnancy, she feels light, and she has no pain with the 
birth. When the moment of the imam’s birth arrives, a strange noise (hiss) fills 
the room and a light, that only the parents can see, is visible in the house. 

The seed of Fatima is also of celestial origin. In a hadith, Muhammad 
says that his seminal fluid (lit. “the water of my loins,” ma ) ft sulbt) from 
which his daughter was conceived came from the absorption of an apple from 
the Garden of Paradise that the angel Gabriel had brought him, “which is why, 
thanks to her, I can smell the perfume of Paradise.” 293 In another hadith, the 
Prophet recounts that at the time of one of his celestial ascensions, as he 
reached the Veils, beyond the sixth heaven, he saw before him “some dates, 
softer than butter, more perfumed than musk and sweeter than honey,” and he 
ate one of them that became the future seed of Fatima. 294 

From the time of their birth, the imams have a certain number of extraor¬ 
dinary physical characteristics: 295 they have their umbilical cord cut (masrfir), 
they are clean and circumcised 0 makhtun ), they are conscious even in sleep 
(lit. “their eyes sleep but their hearts do not sleep,” tanam ( aynuhum wa la 
handm qalbuhum). Fatima has the particularity of never having a menstrual 
period. 296 

These elements constitute so many “signs of recognition” (sumbolon/ 
symbol) for the Twelver religious conscience, and they reveal other facets of 
the sacred, other outpourings of the divine in the sensible world. The Impec- 
cables, “Supreme Symbols,” are above all divine lights marrying the human 
form of the prophets and of their imams in each introductory period in the his¬ 
tory of the sacred; they are perceived by the faithful as being the miracle par 
excellence and their miraculous conception, birth, and particularities are only 
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corollaries of this propositional miracle that is their being. These accounts are 
the first examples in Islam of a hagiography of marvelous character, a genre 
frequently used later especially by popular mystical literature in accounts of 
the lives of saints; the idea according to which the seed of a man can be of 
celestial origin seems to be totally unknown in the Islamic milieu of the time. 
The case of Jesus Christ was of course known by the Arabs, but it constituted 
an exception, a miracle that justly proved the prophetic mission of Jesus and 
his selection as the Word of God. Imamite tradition, in taking up the basic ele¬ 
ments of a Christology known by the Arabs, introduces this doctrine, well 
known by several previous religious traditions, into the heart of Islam: 
namely, that the bodies of the great universal teachers are the results of causes 
with celestial origins. These facts tend also, and once again, to support the 
Imamite teaching of the prophetic character of the Cause ( ( amr ) of the imams, 
while emphasizing their superiority as regards the prophets, with the excep¬ 
tion of Muhammad, from whose primordial Light they come: an ontological 
superiority (cf. earlier discussion) and a theological superiority. While the 
prophets are inspired by the angel Gabriel, the Imams can also benefit from 
the ministry of al-Ruh, a celestial entity superior to the angels; moreover, the 
imams are inspired from the moment of their birth. 

Another supernatural phenomenon accompanies the birth of the imam: 
the appearance of the “column of light” ( ( amud min nur). This “column,” its 
description, its characteristics, and the use that the imam makes of it, are all 
the more interesting in that they present striking analogies with the details 
concerning a known phenomenon in the occult sciences and magic. Accord- 
• ing to a whole series of traditions, 297 from the moment an imam is bom, God 
makes a light appear for him; this light is described in several ways: the most 
frequent description is that of a column of light or a column made of light, 298 
but it has also been called a “minaret of light,” 299 “a lamp made of light,” 300 or 
even “a light like a gold ingot.” 301 At the moment of its appeareance, the col¬ 
umn of light fills all of space, linking the divine Throne with the earth or, 
according to another version, linking God with the imam. 302 The imam draws 
his Knowledge from it, since he “sees” in it all that he wants to know. Ja c far 
says: “God establishes a column made of light between Himself and the 
imam.. .. When [the imam] wants to know something, he looks into this light 
and acquires the knowledge of it.” 303 From the moment of his birth, and 
throughout his whole life, the imam has the ability to visualize this column of 
light at will, and it is one of the numerous sources of his “initiatory Knowl¬ 
edge.” Our traditions especially emphasize two kinds of knowledge acquired 
by “vision” through this supernatural light. First, there is the vision of the 
thoughts, intentions, and actions of created beings: “ ... For [the imam] a 
“lamp of light” is established by which he knows hidden thoughts ( al-damtr ) 
and sees the actions of the creatures ( a ( mal al-khala ( iq ).” 304 Then there is the 
vision of all that he wants to see throughout the world; this is the occult ability 
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of seeing at a distance: “ ... For him is raised a Column of light in which he 
sees all that is between the east and the west”; “ ... For him, at the place 
where he is, is established a Column that allows him to see other places.” 305 

The “Column” is thus a light made manifest by God, filling all of space, 
stretching between the earth and the sky, and with which or in which the imam 
“sees,” from the moment of his birth, all that he wants to see. 306 
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It is because of us, the initiated Guides 

That the sky does not come crashing down to earth, 

That the beneficent rain falls from the sky 

That mercy is spread ... 

The earth will engulf its inhabitants 
If one of us is not upon it. 

Imam ‘All b. al-Husayn 


7/7-7. COMMENTS ON THE “POLITICAL” LIFE OF THE IMAMS 

Given the image proffered by both most scholarly studies and recent events in 
Iran and Lebanon, the dominant view of Imamite Shfism is that it is, at base, 
a political, theological, and juridical movement, “subversive’* if not revolu¬ 
tionary. This view is shared by both scholars and the public at large. However, 
when Shi‘ism’s early direct sources are carefully examined, such a view finds 
itself at variance with scientific objectivity. Three incoherencies of a method¬ 
ological order appear to be at the base of the errors: 

a) The image is founded almost exclusively on two indirect sources: 
either information furnished by heresiographs and Sunni propagan¬ 
dists from the classical age (which of course skews the view), or the 
opinions of the great Imamite theologians, a view that vitiates the 
important doctrinal difference between early suprarational esoteric 
Imamism and a later, theological-juridical-rational Imamism. 

b) There is confusion among the different forms of Shi‘ism; actually, 
among the principal branches of ShTism, militant activism is 
encountered most often among the Zaydis and later among the 
IsmaTlis, and also among the descendents of imam al-Hasan. Our 
focus in the present work is more concerned with Twelver Shi‘ism, 
Imamism from the line of al-Husayn. 

c) There is neglect of the fact that the politicization of Imamism, even if 
it has its roots in the theological-juridical-rational tradition, is the 
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result of a long doctrinal and historical process lasting several cen¬ 
turies, a process that did not begin to concretize until the sixteenth 
century and the declaration of Imamism as the state religion in Iran 
by the Safavids. 

The result of these methodological incoherencies has generally been to 
reduce the historical existence of the imams to the theological and political 
roles that they played, thus making Imamism a doctrine identical to itself in 
all times and in all places, reduced further to theological-juridical or sociopo¬ 
litical dimensions exclusively. At the other extreme, there is another concep¬ 
tion, admittedly less common, that sees Imamism as a gnostic and premature 
kind of “philosophy,” outside any historical context. We will attempt here, 
through our research, to help catch the study of early Imamite doctrine up with 
its historical evolution, and thus avoid considering the two as separate epiphe- 
nomena. We have already had occasion to look closely at the extremely criti¬ 
cal attitude of the imams toward kalam , which is perceived as being a purely 
speculative theological dialectic, and thus unable to bring the faithful effec¬ 
tively to God. According to early Imamite “theology” (which the imams 
called tawhid or Him al-tawhid and never kalam), only knowledge of the real¬ 
ity of the Imam is equivalent to knowledge of what can be knowable in God; 
“theology” is here subordinate to Imamology; neglecting Imamology or pay¬ 
ing insufficient attention to it will lead to reducing Imamism to a theological 
doctrine in the “kalamic” sense of the term, as is the case with Mu'tazilism or 
Ash ( arism, for example, which is an aberration if one checks the basic texts. 
As far as the relationship of early Imamism with politics goes, it may be inter¬ 
esting to examine briefly the attitude of the imams toward temporal power, in 
order to see to what extent Imamism can be presented as a political and revo¬ 
lutionary movement; this will not be an attempt to deal comprehensively with 
the question, but rather to see what the importance of the political dimension 
in the existence of the imams has been. 

On the basis of their political life, the imams can be divided into four cat¬ 
egories: a) those who were directly and positively involved with politics; b) 
those to whom no political activity has been attributed; c) the particular case 
of the third imam, al-Husayn b. £ Ali; and d) the particular case of the twelfth 
imam, the Mahdi. 

a) Three imams may be placed in the first of these categories: the first , 
the second, and the eighth. 

—The first imam, c All b. Abi Talib (assassinated in 40/661), 307 was sepa¬ 
rated from power after the death of the Prophet. During the twenty-five years 
of the reign of his predecessors (Abu Bakr, c Umar, and £ Uthman), he had no 
political activity properly speaking, and according to the Shfite traditon, he 
dedicated the better part of his time to teaching his disciples and to compiling 
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a recension of the Qufan. His relations with the power structure during these 
twenty-five years amount to a few incidents where he criticized details of the 
religious life of the caliphs. This attitude was dictated especially by the canon¬ 
ical prescriptions to “institute good” and “prevent evil”; c Ali was far from 
being the only one to have this attitude toward the caliph. His own caliphate 
began in one of the most troubled periods in the early history of the Muslim 
community. His two predecessors had met with violent deaths, and the 
ephemeral coalition that brought him to power was a quite heterogeneous 
group. The approximately five years of his reign (35-40/656-661) saw a 
series of battles in a society tom by unceasing intrigues. The great conquests 
that took place during 'Umar’s caliphate stimulated a veritable sociocultural 
revolution. Besides fantastic riches, in the space of a few years a tribal 
Bedouin community had firsthand experience with the complications of an 
almost urbanized society. A half century after the death of the Prophet, the 
political-religious model that he had managed to set up was outmoded by fur¬ 
ther events. In a nutshell, it might be said that at this time, the ascetic spirit of 
'All and some of his companions like ( Ammar b. Yasir, Abu Dharr al-Ghifan, 
Hudhayfa, and others, with the religious politics of the Prophet as a model, 
clashed violently with the new Umayyad aristocracy formed in a society that 
was beginning to taste the advantages of riches and urbanization. 

—The political life of the second imam, al-Hasan b. 'All (d. 49/669) is 
known for the conflict that opposed him to the Umayyad Mu'awiya I. This con¬ 
flict, which led to the imam’s abdication in favor of Mu'awiya’s caliphate, has 
been interpreted in a variety of ways. Examination of ShTite and Sunni 
sources 308 leads to the following conclusions: it appears as though it was 
Mu'awiya, hostile to the Shf'ites since the battle of SiffTn, who started the 
stmggle for power. Al-Hasan, who undoubtedly found the battle too unequal, 
consented to abdicate, under certain conditions: that the Umayyad religious 
authorities cease their public cursing of 'All, that Mu'awiya abstain from mis¬ 
treating the Shi'ites, and that al-Hasan be given a subvention from the public 
treasury. It is interesting to note that none of these conditions was either partic¬ 
ularly political or very demanding (receiving a subvention from the public trea¬ 
sury was a legitimate right of any Muslim, and especially of a close relative of 
the Prophet). Sunni sources call this year (41/680) “the year of the [reconcilia¬ 
tion or unification of the] Community” (sanat al-jama ( a). According to the 
Shi'ite version, a few years after the negotiations, in 49/669, Mu'awiya had the 
imam poisoned, considering him an eventual danger at the time of his son 
Yazid I’s enthronement. There was some Shi'ite agitation at the time, stirred up 
by a former partisan of'All named Hujr b.'Adi, who was upset over al-Hasan’s 
abdication. For a short time, he managed to have part of Iraq on his side, but the 
revolt was quickly, and bloodily, quelled by the Umayyad authorities. 309 

—The eighth imam, 'All al-Rida (203/818) had no contact with political 
life until the time when the Abbasid al-Ma’mun, adopting a pro-Shi'ite politi- 
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cal stance, named him his designated heir in 201/817. 310 According to Shf ite 
sources, al-Rida rejected the proposal for a while, but under pressure from his 
partisans, who represented a variety of interests, he left for Marw in Transoxi- 
ania, where Ma’mun was stationed. There was strong opposition on the part of 
Iraqi Sunnites; it appears as though it was at this time that powerful members 
of the Abbasid family informed Ma’mun that they would facilitate his route to 
a universally recognized caliphate, provided he abandon his pro-Shf ite politi¬ 
cal stance. After some hesitation, al-Ma’mun set out for Iraq. On the way, his 
pro-Shf ite vizier Fadl b. Sahl al-Barmaki was assassinated (202/818). A few 
months later, in 203/818, again on the road to Iraq, imam al-Rida died in Tus 
under what remained mysterious circumstances. Once in Iraq, al-Ma’mun had 
absolute power and abandoned his pro-Shf ite politics. The “political” attitude 
of the eighth imam is characterized as one of moving passivity; according to 
Shf ite sources, for the some fifteen months that he was officially declared 
“inheritor of the caliphate” he never ceased repeating that the only reason he 
accepted going to Marw was under pressure, and to ensure that the Shfites 
and, at their head, the imam, should remain far from the temptations of power 
under all circumstances, in order that they might be “the witnesses of the 
Beyond” (shuhada* al-akhira)? n 

b) Historiographical and biographical sources attribute no positive 
political activity to seven of the imams: 

—The fourth imam, £ All Zayn al- ( Abidin (92 or 95/711 or 714), was one 
of the rare survivors of the massacre of Karbala. 312 In Medina, he led a life of 
piety and retreat, and seemingly caused not even the least discomfort to the 
Umayyad powers. Sunni sources describe him with the same veneration that 
Shf ite sources do. The historical information available about him is meager, 
with sources limiting themselves to accounts of his pious words, or to praising 
his exemplary piety and asceticism. He nonetheless appears to have attempted 
to calm the Shfites, undoubtedly in revolt after Karbala, and to appease their 
adversaries to a certain extent, by citing as his sources Sunni personalities like 
c AbdAllah b, ( Abbas and even c ATsha, his grandfather c Alfs bitter enemy in 
the Battle of the Camel (36/656), and the woman “damned” by the Shfites. 

—The fifth imam, Muhammad al-Baqir (d. circa 119/737), is known for 
his piousness, his religious knowledge, and his basically esoteric teachings; 
he engaged in no political activities. Although it was toward the end of his 
Imamate that the revolt of his half-brother Zayd (whence the name “Zaydis”) 
broke out, he was in no way involved with the undertaking. 313 

—The sixth imam, Ja ( far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), is known as one of the 
most brilliant, if not the most brilliant scholar of his time in the Muslim tradi¬ 
tion. He is known for his “traditional knowledge” ( tafsir , hadithjiqh , etc.) as 
well as for his esoteric and occult wisdom (mystical knowledge, alchemy and 
astrology, the occult science of letters ...). He lived in a time marked by the 
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violent passing of power from the Umayyads to the Abbasids, a time of 
almost general armed insurrection in which Ja c far engaged in no political 
activity and was never bothered by the powers that be. It has never been sug¬ 
gested that he had a desire for power. 314 His reply to the famous messenger 
from Abu Muslim, one of the leaders of the anti-Umayyad coalition who had 
requested his assistance, was notable: In burning Abu Muslim’s letter he said, 
“This man is not one of my men, this time is not mine.” 315 He had the same 
negative, passive attitude toward the Zaydi ShTite insurgents led by is pater¬ 
nal uncle Zayd b. c All in 122/740 and by his cousin Yahya b. Zayd in 125/743, 
and finally in 145/762 by the Hasanid ShTite al-Nafs al-Zakiyya and his 
brother Ibrahim. 316 

—The seventh imam Musa al-Kazim (183/799) was another to have no 
political involvement. However, the anti-Shi c ite repression begun during al- 
Mansur’s caliphate, especially because of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya’s armed revolt, 
began to weigh even on the Imamites. Musa was arrested a first time by the 
caliph al-Mahdi, who had him taken to Baghdad in order to better keep him 
under control. Once his apolitical stance was proved, he was allowed to return 
to Medina. Zaydi revolts continued to break out in a number of regions, and 
the following caliph, Harun al-Rashid, who saw a possible source of subver¬ 
sion in all Shfites, had Musa taken to Baghdad once again; he died there 
under house arrest The Sunnites deeply revere Musa, and he is considered a 
reliable source for hadith. 317 

—The ninth imam, Muhammad al-Taqi (220/835) lived only to the age of 
twenty-five, and was involved in no political activity; he married al- 
Ma’mun’s daughter, probably under pressure from her father, in order to calm 
some of the faithful who were revolting because of the mysterious death of the 
eighth imam. 318 

—The tenth imam, ‘All al-Naqi (254/868) lived peacefully in Medina 
under the caliphates of al-MuTasim and al-Wathiq. Things changed under al- 
Mutawakkil (232^47/847-61) and his successors. Their politics of severe 
repression of the Shfites were due especially to renewed activity on the part 
of the Zaydis; al-Mutawakkil’s unjustified hatred of any kind of Shfism is 
noted even in Sunni sources. Around 250/864, the imam was suspected of 
engaging in subversive activities in Medina. A representative of the caliph 
searched his house and, according to the story, found nothing more than a few 
copies of the Qur’an, some collections of prayers, and a few other religious 
books. Although the caliph appears to have been convinced of the inoffensive 
piety of the imam, he nevertheless kept him under house arrest in the military 
camp of Samarra, not far from Baghdad; it is there that the tenth imam died, at 
the age of forty-two. 319 

—The eleventh imam was al-Hasan b. ( Alx al- ( Askan (260/874). No 
source attributes activities of a political nature to him. He did, however, suffer 
from the politics of Shf ite repression of al-Mutawakkil’s successors. Like his 
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father, he lived almost his entire life under house arrest in the military camp 
(thus his nickname “al- c Askaii”) in Samarra. He died at about the age of 
thirty, during the caliphate of al-Mu ( tamid. 320 

c) The particular case of the third imam. 

Al-Husayn b. ( Ali refused, after the death of his brother, al-Hasan, to 
pledge allegiance to Yazid I; he then retired to Mecca. In 61/680, at the invita¬ 
tion of a number of his partisans, he started out for Kufa, in Iraq. He was 
accompanied only by his family and a small escort. Great methodological care 
must be taken in a truly objective study of the historical circumstances that led 
to the tragedy at Karbala. Given the seriousness and the delicate nature of the 
subject—less than fifty years after the death of the Prophet, his grandson and 
the grandson’s entire family had been massacred by their own community— 
we are forced to choose from the information available, to confront both 
Shfite and Sunni sources systematically, and to decide on the basis of both 
emotional accounts and accounts filtered through the eyes of the ideological 
positions of their authors. 321 For the present, we must limit ourselves to the 
following brief conclusions. From a historical point of view, nothing suggests 
that al-Husayn planned an armed combat with the Iraqi Umayyad authorities. 
It appears as though it was his cousin Muslim b. c Aqil who opened the hostili¬ 
ties. Having left with the vanguard, Muslim stirred up the beginnings of an 
armed insurrection among the Shfite population of Kufa. The insurrection 
was quickly quelled by bloodshed, and it is there that Muslim lost his life. 
Almost a week later, a carefully watched imam al-Husayn arrived in Iraq. For 
reasons that have never been fully explained, attempts at negotiation and bar¬ 
gaining were in vain. Finally, on the tenth of Muharram in 61 (October 10, 
680), in the land of al-Taff, in Karbala, al-Husayn and his companions were 
hit by forces that greatly outnumbered them. The imam and nearly all his fam¬ 
ily were killed with no regard for the age of the victims. When the early 
Imamite corpus is examined, the phenomenological view that the reader is left 
with shows that the case of the third imam is doctrinally more complex than it 
might appear when the imam is looked at as no more than an insurgent against 
Umayyad power. In fact, according to the teachings of the imams, their corpus 
constitutes an indissoluble whole; when taken together, unified and coherent, 
each “present” ( lahiq ) imam is the exegete of his predecessors (sabiq), unveil¬ 
ing the true meaning and the true intentions of their acts and words. As far as 
al-Husayn’s case is concerned, to our knowledge none of his successors inter¬ 
preted his presence in Karbala as being a “political” act aimed at upsetting the 
powers that be. According to his own successors, the act of the imam was that 
of a Friend of God (wait) fulfilling his destiny according to the will of the 
Beloved (mawla). Al-Husayn’s grandson, imam Muhammad al-Baqir, said: 
“[At the time of the battle of Karbala] God Most High had Victory (here, a 
celestial entity) descend upon al-Husayn such that Victory filled up [the 
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space] between the sky and the earth; then the imam was placed before his 
choice: victory or meeting God; he chose to meet God Most High.” 322 The 
eighth imam, ( All al-Rida, in reference to Qur’an 38:107 and the act of Abra¬ 
ham, who was willing to sacrifice his son in order to fulfill divine will, defines 
al-Husayn’s act as “the Grandiose Sacrifice” (al-dhibh al-aztm) of messianic 
dimensions. 323 The battle and the massacre at Karbala were predestined, both 
so that the imam could completely fulfill his destiny as martyr and so that his 
enemies could be revealed, abhorred, and forever damned. 324 According to a 
tradition attributed to Ja ( far, the Prophet received a sealed Book called the 
Legacy ( al-wasiyya ) from heaven; this Book, the only one received as such by 
Muhammad, contained twelve sealed messages regarding the mission of each 
of the imams. The imams inherit the wasiyya , each in turn opening the seal 
intended for him so that he can accomplish what the Divine Will has intended 
for him. In al-Husayn’s seal, the third, was written: “Do battle, kill, and be 
killed! Rise up in a group for martyrdom, for they will know martyrdom only 
with you.” 325 These words give a view of the matter that is far from that of a 
revolt concerning political or social demands. Even up to the present day mil¬ 
itant Shi ( ism has continued to justify its activities religiously by the case of 
imam al-Husayn and the battle of Karbala with out-of-context use, as ideolog¬ 
ical necessities suggest, of some of al-Husayn’s words and actions. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that modem political texts refer almost exclusively to the words 
and actions of ( All (especially those reported in the Nahj al-balagha) and al- 
Husayn with no attention paid to the explanations and exegeses of the other 
imams; the early religious doctrine is thus transformed into a political ideol¬ 
ogy. What is more serious is the fact that, as a result of insufficient examina¬ 
tion of the basic texts, the majority of specialists have not distinguished 
between “doctrine” and “ideology.” They have thus defined Imamism as an 
essentially political and subversive ideology and have everywhere seen politi¬ 
cal reasons for each point of doctrine, even where these do not exist. 326 

d) The special case of the twelfth imam. 

The entire fourth part of the present study will be dedicated to the hidden 
imam. For the present it must be said that the specifically political and 
demanding attitude of early Imamism is crystallized around the Figure of this 
imam and the idea of his triumphal Return at the End of our Time, militant 
combat against oppressors, avenging the oppressed of all time, and particu¬ 
larly vengeance for the murder of al-Husayn and the foundation of a world of 
knowledge and justice. All of these tasks await the twelfth imam, and him 
alone, upon his final Return. According to the imams, not only is any Shfite 
attempt politically to reestablish good between now and then ineluctably 
doomed to fail, but any power is by nature oppressive and usurping regardless 
the doctrine upon which it is founded. 327 

These details of doctrine, far from being subversive, rather invite the 
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faithful to adopt a radically “apolitical” attitude. Musa b. Ja c far said, “ShTites, 
do not obey [those who invite] disobedience to your sovereign; if he is just, 
ask God to give him longevity, and if he is unjust pray God that he be 
reformed. Your well-being resides in the well-being of your sovereign. A just 
sovereign is like a benevolent father; love for him that which you love for 
yourselves, and reject for him that which you reject for yourselves.” 328 There 
is a series of traditions attributed to the fifth, sixth, and eighth imams gathered 
by al-Kulaym in a subchapter entitled “The Will to Command,” 329 where the 
following statements are found. 

Ja ( far: “He who seeks to command is lost”; “He who wishes to com¬ 
mand is lost.” 330 “Beware of those who command and who consider 
themselves leaders; as God is my witness, the man behind whom the 
sound of sandals [of his partisans] is raised will only perish and 
cause [others to] perish.” 331 “He who believes himself to be chief is 
damned, he who tries to become one is damned, he who proclaims 
himself to be one is damned.” 332 “Avoid leading people and avoid 
following people [who lead].” 333 

Al-Baqir: “Beware, o Abu 1-Rabi c , of seeking to command in any 
way; do not be [as] a wolf devouring people in our [the imams’] 
name, for God will make you miserable; do not say about us what we 
have not said about ourselves [i.e., probably “Do not say that we 
demand temporal power”] for you should know that you will ulti¬ 
mately be held to make an account; if you have been truthful we will 
confirm you, and if you have lied, we will deny you.” 334 

The presence of such details in the early corpus of the imams invites at 
least the consideration of nuances in the idee fixe that reduces the existence of 
the imams to a political and militant role and their doctrine to an ideology of 
subversion. 335 It is true that the group that will later be called the shi ( a ( Ali 
(the partisans of ( A1T) formed under the political conditions of the famous 
arbitration of the Battle of SiffTn (37/657), and that according to an exclu¬ 
sively historical point of view Imamite “opposition” appears to have led to the 
battle of the third imam against the Umayyad authorities at Karbala (61/680); 
but it must be noted that from that date on the imams abandoned all activity 
that could be considered as positively political and they retained only a kind 
of “intellectual” opposition to the Umayyad and Abbasid powers. Imamite 
doctrine properly speaking was formulated and structured at the time of the 
fifth and sixth imams, in a period that could be called that of the “radical apo- 
liticalism” of the early history of Imamism. The drama of Karbala seems to 
have been a decisive turning point in the political stance of early Imamism. 
All the information suggests that the imams realized and were trying to per- 
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suade their faithful that the age of “understanding” between “temporal” and 
“spiritual” powers, as was the case in the time of the Prophet, had come to an 
end. They seem to have deduced that the True Religion (al-din al-haqq , i.e., 
the esoteric doctrine of the imams) as they understood it, and politics had 
become two poles, forever irreconcilable. We emphasize “forever,” that is, 
until the “End of Time” (dkhir al-zaman) since, according to the imams, “The 
Ideal City,” administered by an “Impeccable,” is unrealizable until the Return 
of the Resurrector; thus, the political, which leads to perdition, must be aban¬ 
doned in order to safeguard the religious. 336 

The Imamological traditions of the early compilations of hadith, despite 
their multiplicity and their lack of cohesive logic, may be divided into two 
quite strongly interdependent categories: those that give definitions of the 
Imam, and those that present his functions. The definition of the Imam is what 
the present study is attempting to tease out; as far as his functions are con¬ 
cerned, the imam is the Master and the Thaumaturge par excellence. In fact, 
what characterizes the existence of the imam is not his political role but his 
initiatory and esoteric kind of Knowledge (film), and his occult and supernat¬ 
ural Powers ( a ( ajib ), which are extensions on the plane of sensation of his two 
main pre-existential functions. One can get an idea of these categories by a 
simple look through the tables of contents—when they exist—of the early 
compilations. 

7/7-2. THE SACRED SCIENCE 

To our knowledge no monograph has yet dealt in depth with the early Imamite 
idea of Him . The reason for this has been the tendency to ascribe to Him the 
meaning it had taken on in early Sunnism, or in later “rationalist” Shi ( ism, 
that is, the science of the Qur’an and the hadith. 337 However, this is in no way 
the case in the view of the early corpus of the imams. In this corpus, Him occu¬ 
pies a fundamental place; the idea appears quite complex, with a number of 
different levels and properties. Al J alim is one of the most common names for 
the imam, his disciple being referred to as al-muta c allim. The object of Him is 
comprehension of the deep or hidden meaning 0 ma ( na , batin) of everything, 
both the general and the particular. In early Imamism Him certainly referred to 
the religious sciences, but also and especially to the esoteric part of these sci¬ 
ences and other secret sciences; this is why it often has an initiatory, possibly 
even magical, connotation in the words of the imams. In a word, this is the 
doctrinal specificity of the idea; the traditions that refer to it are numerous, 
dense, disordered, and classed according to a “logic” the purpose of which is 
to say the most about the multiple aspects of the question. None of this is help 
to the researcher in search of doctrinal coherence. By way of example, al- 
Saffar al-Qummi’s BasaHr al-darajat deals with the different facets of 
Imamite Him; the commentator begins his book with the famous hadith “The 
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search for science is a canonical duty for every Muslim; God loves those who 
ardently search for science.” 338 While for the exoteric Muslim this hadith 
deals with the duty to learn the exoteric religious sciences, the rest of the tra- 
ditons in the work, presented with no logical order and with no concern for 
clarity, show that for the “true ShTite” this duty concerns the esoteric and ini¬ 
tiatory knowledge of the secrets taught by the imams. In order to see this more 
clearly, we might present the different facets of the problem in three parts: a) 
the sources of the “Initiatory Knowledge” of the imams, 339 b) the modes of 
transmission of this Knowledge, and c) the nature of the Knowledge. 

a) Sources 

By his ontological status, the imam is the Gate or the Threshold that allows 
the passage into Divine Knowledge, the Knowledge contained in the mes¬ 
sages brought by the lawgiving prophets. The Prophet said, “I am the City of 
Science [var: of Wisdom] and ( Ali is its threshold.” 340 The stakes for “passing 
over this Threshold” are presented as being enormous, namely the knowledge 
of God and the secrets of creation. According to Ja c far, “God has things run 
only through causes, and for each cause he has created an explanation, for 
each explanation a Key, for each Key a science, and for each science a Speak¬ 
ing Gate ( baban ndtiqan)\ he who knows this Gate knows God, and he who 
does not know it does not know God; the Messenger of God and we ourselves 
[the imams] are [this Speaking Gate].” 341 The imam is “the mine of the 
Knowledge of God” ( ma ( din Him Allah ), 342 “the treasure-keeper of Divine 
Knowledge” (khazin Him Allah ); 343 each time that the Qur’an refers, in differ¬ 
ent ways, to “those who have Knowledge,” it is alluding to the prophets and 
their imams in general, or else to the Fourteen Impeccables in particular. 344 
The sources of this Knowledge may be divided into four categories. 

1) Celestial sources: the imam receives celestial inspiration; the typically 
Imamite terms in this case are al-tahdith (lit. the fact of speaking to someone) 
and al-tafhim (lit. the fact of making someone understand something). The 
imam is thus called al-muhaddath (he to whom the celestial beings speak) and 
al-mufahham (he who receives understanding from heaven). 345 According to a 
number of traditions, al-muhaddath can only hear the voice of the celestial 
beings that inspire him without seeing their forms, 346 which is at the base of 
the classical point of view according to which the imam hears the angel with¬ 
out seeing it, as opposed to the prophet who both hears and sees the angel; but 
other traditions tell of the visit paid by the angels to the imams and the fact 
that the latter preciously guard “the feathers that fell from the angels” (zaghab 
al-maldHka)? A1 Might there then be two kinds of angels, the “angels of al- 
tahdith ” of whom the imams could only hear voices, and other angels, whose 
forms they might also see? There is a certain (perhaps voluntary?) ambiguity 
on this subject, namely, that the underlying implication may be of sizable reli¬ 
gious importance. On the basis of certain dialogues between the imams and 
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their disciples, it appears as though the word muhaddath was a synonym, for 
the disciples, for “prophet” (nabt)' 34 * moreover, we have accounts according 
to which the imams were in effect considered by some people as being the 
“prophets” or “messengers” ( rasul ) of God. 349 

In the eyes of Muslim “orthodoxy,” such ideas were intolerable, and at 
the risk of attracting the wrath of the authorities, the imams could not logi¬ 
cally not react. It is perhaps from this situation that comes the importance of 
distinguishing, especially in regard to rapport with an angel, the difference 
between a prophet/lawgiving messenger (rastil), a non-lawgiving prophet 
(i nabt ) and the imam -muhaddath. The imam hears but does not see the angel, 
the nabt sees and hears the angel only when asleep, and the rasul sees and 
hears the angel when both awake and asleep; 350 thus there is both a clear dis¬ 
tinction made between the imam and the prophet, and the exoteric doctrine of 
the religious superiority of the prophet is safeguarded. 350bis 

But other details perhaps reduce the scope of these remarks. First, there is 
an ambiguous attitude on the part of Ja c far, when faced with a disciple’s ques¬ 
tion “Do the angels show themselves to you?” The sixth imam avoided a 
direct answer, and instead patted one of his sons’ heads, saying, “Toward our 
children the angels are kinder than we ourselves are.” 351 Then, as we have 
seen, the Impeccables receive, in addition to inspiration from angels, inspira¬ 
tion from a celestial being called al-Ruh, a being superior to the angels, 
including the angel Gabriel, the angel of prophetic revelations. 352 In addition 
to that, as we have also seen, the Impeccables are ontologically superior to the 
prophets since they were created from a more noble “matter,” which implies, 
among other things, that they have a more important role than the prophets in 
the sacred universal economy. 

According to a whole series of traditions, the imam also receives celestial 
inspiration throughout the Night of the Decree ( laylat al-qadr) 353 Two kinds 
of revelations are received during this night: first, information concerning the 
events that will take place during the year between one Night of the Decree 
and another, and then the deep meaning ( ma ( dnin ) and the detailed explana¬ 
tion ( tafasir ) of what the imam already knows in a “condensed” form (muj- 
mal) 354 

Thus, heaven comes down to the imam. Inversely, the imam is capable of 
a spiritual celestial ascension to renew and increase his Knowledge. This is a 
Knowledge acquired (film mustafad) each Friday night. The sixth imam 
states, “Through God, each night that begins Friday our spirits, in company 
with those of the prophets, make the pilgrimage of the Divine Throne; they do 
not return to our bodies until they are filled with all of the Knowledge.” 355 The 
same imam says, “During the night that begins Friday... the spirits of 
deceased prophets, those of the deceased Heirs [i.e., the former imams], and 
the spirit of the Heir who is among you [the present imam] are permitted to 
make a celestial ascension to the Throne of the Lord; there, they go seven 
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times around the Throne, while performing two rak l a at the foot of each of its 
pillars. Then the spirits return to their bodies; this is why the prophets and the 
Heirs awaken on [Friday] morning filled with joy, and the Heir who is among 
you awakens, since his Knowledge has been completely increased/’ 356 On 
another occasion Abu c Abd Allah JaTar al-Sadiq says, “During Friday’s 
night, the Prophet messenger of God [i.e., Muhammad] and the imams make 
the pilgrimage of the Divine Throne, and I am there also, in their company; I 
do not return until a [new] Science is acquired; without it, the Knowledge that 
I already have would disappear.” 357 

Although our texts have not attempted to draw an explicit parallel, we 
might nevertheless have reason to think that the imam, the same as the 
prophet, possesses the ability to receive celestial revelation because of the 
five-faceted constitution of his spirit in general, and of his “first spirit” in par¬ 
ticular, that is, the holy spirit (rtih al-quds , cf. note 285); the descriptions that 
the imams give of this spirit appear to justify the comparison, for it is the holy 
spirit that procures for the prophets and the imams “the Knowledge of all 
things,” “the Knowledge of what is found below the Throne and above the 
earth”; it is thanks to the holy spirit that they can “carry the repository of 
prophecy.” 358 

2) Occult sources: We have already had occasion to encounter the “Col¬ 
umn of Light” ( ( amud min nur ), one of the sources of the imam’s Knowledge, 
as the imam can “visualize” the answers to all his questions in the column. 

Two other supernatural “forces” are sources of Knowledge for the imam; 
the first of these marks his heart, and the second pierces his eardrum. 359 It is 
said that by undergoing these two operations the imam is able to hear the 
voices of angels and acquire, especially, Knowledge of the future. 360 
Although the nature of these “forces” remains mysterious, 361 the traditions 
freely use such words as wahy (classically, “revelation received by the 
prophets”) and ilham (classically, “inspiration of celestial origin”) to refer to 
them. 362 The fifth imam, Abu Ja c far Muhammad al-Baqir, adds an experien¬ 
tial detail to the phenomenon. In defining al-muhaddath , he says, “The 
muhaddath sometimes has his eardrum pierced, and he then hears something 
like drumming on a bowl, or sometimes his heart is marked and he then hears 
something like the sound of a heavy chain falling on a bowl.” 363 

The imams might also acquire Knowledge by having recourse to divina¬ 
tion. In this case, it is divination by the “throwing of stones” (rajm), although 
the imams give no details on the practice. 364 It is simply said that when faced 
with “difficult cases” (mu l dilat) about which there is no information available 
in either the Qur’an or in the hadith, the imam practices “the throwing of 
stones” and arrives at the solution needed. 365 

Finally, the imams are able to communicate with the prophets, and previ¬ 
ous imams and sages; this is the phenomenon that might be called “visiting 
with the deceased” (anna l-a } imma yazurun al-mawta wa anna l-mawta 
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yaztirtinahum ). Here, the imam receives information on a specific subject or 
Knowledge of a general order. 366 According to c All, “among us [prophets and 
the imams of all ages], he who dies is not dead”; 367 thus, each living imam can 
have ocular vision of the deceased, especially vision of the prophets (Adam, 
Noah, Abraham) 368 and the previous imams, 369 and in most cases that of 
Muhammad himself. The imam can also have others see “the deceased”; 
Musa al-Kazim shows Ja c far, who had been dead for a number of years, 
seated in the entryway to his house, to his disciple Sama'a b. Mihran; 370 c Ali 
takes the first caliph, Abu Bakr, to the mosque of Quba so that he can see the 
Prophet, and hears him say that he had been unjust (zdlim) in usurping the 
power that by divine right should have gone to c All. 371 

Perhaps the most interesting information of all concerns Muhammad’s 
last order to c All and the posthumous teaching that he offered to him. Accord¬ 
ing to a series of ten traditions, 372 just before his death the Prophet said to ( AIT: 
“After I die, wash and perfume my body and wrap me in my shroud; then put 
me in a seated position, place your hand on my breast, ask me all that you 
wish to ask, and through God I shall answer all your questions.” 373 In several 
traditions the Prophet also orders ( All to put down in writing what he is going 
to hear, 374 and in the last tradition of the series, ( All states that the Prophet will 
likewise reveal to him all that is going to happen up to the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion. 375 This is a typical case of “spiritualistic initiation” as found in a number 
of esoteric and magical traditions. 

3) Written sources: The imams possess all the revealed Books of the pre¬ 
vious prophets, and can read and understand them despite the number of lan¬ 
guages in which they were written. 376 This is part of the prophetic Heritage 
(mirath al-nubuwwa). The imams also possess the original and integral ver¬ 
sion of the Qur’an, three times the size of the Vulgate compiled during c Uth- 
man’s caliphate; according to the imams, this Vulgate was composed from a 
damaged, deformed, and censured version shortly after the death of the 
Prophet and ‘All’s separation from power (cf. later discussion). 

In addition to the Books of the prophets, the imams also have a number of 
secret books, which are also revealed and thus sacred; here, details are numer¬ 
ous, confusing, disordered; apparently a number of titles are ascribed to a sin¬ 
gle Book, or, inversely, one title is given to a number of different Books. A 
careful perusal of the information 377 available, in an attempt to find some 
order and coherence, suggests the following conclusions: 

There appear to be seven of these Secret Books: 

— Al-Sahtfa (lit. “the page”), also called al-Mushaf (“the book”) or al~ 
Sahifa al-jamTa (“the enclosing page”) or simply al-Jami ( a (“the 
encloser”). This revealed Book, dictated by Muhammad and copied by 
c All on a role seventy cubits long, contains all Knowledge of what is licit 
and what is illicit. 
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— Al-Jafr , divided into the white Jafr and the red Jafr ; the first is a leather 
role containing the Books of David {ZabUr), Moses (! Tawra ), Jesus {Injtl), 
and Abraham (Suhuf), the sacred writings of the previous imams and 
ancient sages, Knowledge of what is licit and what is illicit, Knowledge 
of Fortune and Misfortune {Him al-manayd wa l-balaya ), Knowledge of 
the past and the future, as well as Fatima’s Book ( Mushaf ’, see later dis¬ 
cussion). The red Jafr is a Weapon (silah) that will only be used by the 
hidden imam at the time of his final return. 

—Mushaf Fatima, or Kitab Fdtima (The Book of Fatima) is the Book 
revealed by the Angel Gabriel to the Prophet’s daughter during the sev¬ 
enty five days that followed her father’s death and preceded hers; it con¬ 
tains the account of the posthumous states of Muhammad as well as that 
of the future of Fatima’s descendents. She dictated these revelations to 
her husband, c All, who wrote them down. 

—Kitab l Ali (The Book of ( All); this title refers either to the recension of 
the QuFan done by c Ali, the only complete recension, according to the 
imams (cf. Part III-3), or to the writing down of the posthumous remarks 
made by the Prophet to ( All; in the latter case, the Book contains, as we 
have seen, the account of “all that will take place up to the Day of the 
Resurrection.” 

—The Book (or the Books; kitablkutub) containing the list of all the sov¬ 
ereigns of the earth; it is also called The Book of ( Ali, or The Book of 
Fatima (cf. note 316). 

—The Book containing the list of the faithful of the twelve imams, the 
“true ShTites” and their genealogy. 

—The Page (al-Sahifa), or the two volumes containing the list of the peo¬ 
ple of Paradise and those of Hell, and their genealogies. In this case it 
refers to the faithful who are initiated by the imams of all times and their 
adversaries, the partisans of the “guides of darkness,” since such techni¬ 
cal expressions as “People of the Right” {ashab al-yamtn ) and “People of 
the Left” {ashab al-shimdl ) are encountered here. 

Among the written sources for the imams’ Knowledge, mention should 
also be made of Fatima’s two tablets {lawh). The first is a “page” ( sahifa ) of 
white pearl {durra bay da') upon which are inscribed the names and kunya of 
the twelve imams and those of their relatives. 378 The second is an emerald 
tablet {lawh min zumurrud) brought to Fatima by the Angel Gabriel (or 
brought to the Prophet and given by him to his daughter) and bearing in lines 
of luminous writing the names and the missions of the Prophet and each of the 
twelve imams. Fatima allows one of the Companions of the Prophet, the long- 
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lived Jabir b. ( Abd Allah al-Ansarx, to make a copy of it; according to the 
account from the famous tradition of the [emerald] tablet ( hadith al-lawh ), al- 
Baqir, the fifth imam, attested to the authenticity of Jabir’s copy. 379 Finally, 
let us mention the Sealed Book (Jkitab al-makhtum) called al-Wasiyya that the 
Prophet received from Heaven and that contains twelve Seals upon which 
were inscribed the missions of each of the imams. 380 It is through these written 
“proofs” of celestial origin that the identity of the historical imams was known 
before their birth; their “written investiture” (nass, pi nusus ), which each 
imam effected for his successor, was no more than human ratification of a 
divine investiture. 

4) Oral Sources: Oral sources include the teaching that each imam 
receives from his predecessor, beginning with c Ali, who was initiated by the 
Prophet himself. All the traditions reported by an imam under the authority of 
his father, grandfather, or ancestors, make up this teaching, and it is normal 
that there is no one chapter that is specifically dedicated to this subject. There 
are nevertheless two allusions to this initiation. The first is the expression that 
is unceasingly repeated by the imams: “The Prophet taught c Ali a thousand 
chapters (or “a thousand sayings” or “a thousand words”), each of which gave 
access to a thousand others.” 381 We know that C A1T is the prototypical imam, 
and what is said about his initiatory status concerns all the imams. 382 

Then there is the “hadith of the two pomegranates” (/ rummanatayn); the 
angel Gabriel brings the Prophet two fruits from the pomegranate tree of Par¬ 
adise; Muhammad eats the first pomegranate, divides the second in half, eats 
one half and gives the second to { A1T to eat, saying: “O my brother, do you 
know what these two pomegranates were? The first was prophecy ( nubuwwa) 
that is not of your concern; the second was Knowledge, and it I share with 
you.” Imam al-Baqir, in reporting the tradition, adds: “There is nothing that 
God taught to Muhammad that He did not order him to teach to c All.” 383 

b) Modes of Transmission 

Initiatory Knowledge is “hereditary”; it is called “the heritage of the prophets” 
(mirath al-nabiyytn) or the “heritage of prophecy” ( mirath al-nubuwwa), m 
Let us here remember the spiritual genealogy of the Impeccables, where, 
among others, figure such names as Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and the imams initiated by each of them; the same names are encoun¬ 
tered in the traditions dealing with the heritage of Initiatory Knowledge; like¬ 
wise, let us remember that the names of these prophets, and no longer those of 
their imams, are found in the natural genealogy of the Impeccables, and that, 
from our point of view, this double genealogy represented the esoteric ( bdtin ) 
and the exoteric ( zahir ) aspects of the transmission of prophetic/Imamic 
Light, respectively. The twelve imams, superior to the imams that preceded 
them, thus share along with the great prophets the privilege of uniting within 
themselves the esoteric and the exoteric of the primordial Light, a Light 
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whose most essential element seems to be precisely Initiatory Knowledge. 
This Knowledge existed before the creation of the physical world, and it is to 
this Knowledge that the “shadows” and the “pure beings” were initiated by 
the pre-existential entities of the Impeccables. Since the creation of the world, 
thanks to the transmission of prophetic/Imamic Light, this Knowledge has 
been transmitted from Adam through the line of prophets and Heirs all the 
way to the original Repositories, the Impeccables. The heritage of the Knowl¬ 
edge passes from one imam to another. Al-Baqir said: “The Knowledge is 
hereditary; no initiated Sage [ ( dlim , i.e., imam] from among us dies without 
having initiated his successor to the Knowledge.” 385 Thus, the Knowledge 
will exist until the end of our time, thanks to the occultation of the last imam. 
This is the reason why the imams are called “the repositories of God on 
earth,” 386 and their “breast” ( sadr ) is said to be the Repository of Divine 
Knowledge. 387 It is said that just before his death, the imam places one of his 
hands on his own chest and the other hand on that of his successor, thus trans¬ 
mitting his Knowledge to him. 388 It may also be that the successor places his 
hand on the breast of his predecessor in order to “receive” his Knowledge. 389 
As in other esoteric teachings, Knowledge here is not, of course, intellectual 
and theoretical knowledge; the imam’s Knowledge is an integral part of his 
being, it is ontologically inherent in him, and in its transmission organic fac¬ 
tors of the physical body play a role. 

Magic, theurgic as well as goetic, teaches that the “liquids” of the body 
can serve as “vehicles” for spiritual influences; we have already seen that the 
transmission of prophetic/Imamic Light can take place via seminal fluid. It is 
also true that, in certain traditions directly or indirectly concerning the Knowl¬ 
edge of the imams, furtive hints show that the Prophet and the imams trans¬ 
mitted their Knowledge to their successor by introducing their saliva or their 
sweat “into” his body, through the pores of his skin, his mouth, or his eyes. 
When the Prophet was initiating ( All into the “thousand chapters” of Knowl¬ 
edge, the two men were perspiring, and the perspiration of each flowed over 
the body of the other. 390 ‘All also recounts that the Prophet spit into his eyes, 
and that thereafter no harm could come to his eyes, and that he acquired the 
ability to “see” men as they are, as well as the power to discern his friends 
from his enemies just by seeing them. 391 According to another account, the 
Prophet placed his saliva into * All’s mouth and passed his hand over his breast 
just prior to investing him. 392 Upon his accession to the caliphate, wearing the 
Prophet’s turbin, his shirt, sandals, and sword, ‘All began his enthronement 
sermon with the words “O people! Question me before you lose me! Here is 
the basket of Knowledge! Here is the saliva of the Prophet, which he had me 
drink drop by drop! Ask me, for I hold the Knowledge of the Beginnings and 
the Ends (or the Knowledge of the old [sages] and the new).” 393 There are 
likewise a number of traditions in which an imam is reported to slip his tongue 
into the mouth of his newborn son, the future imam, who begins eagerly to 
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suck his father’s tongue, or else the father makes “passes” over the body of his 
newborn son. 394 

Imamite sources are apparently the only ones, at the time, to employ 
these practices in an initiatory or esoteric sense. Sunni literature includes 
these details, but in it their meaning and scope appear to be different; in his 
Sira , Ibn Ishaq (d. 150-51/760-61) reports that a woman took her seven-year- 
old son to the Prophet. The child was suffering from epileptic fits twice a day. 
The Prophet spat into his mouth and said: “Come out, enemy of God! I am the 
Prophet sent by God”; this is a question of exorcism rather than an initiatory 
practice. Elsewhere, the same author reports examples of this practice where 
the father puts his tongue into the mouth of his child in order to transmit per¬ 
sonal qualities to the child; in all probabilty this was an educational tradition 
with its origin in magic. 395 Imamism appears to be the first current of ideas in 
Islam to have applied these aspects of the transmission of initiatory Knowl¬ 
edge. This transmission via “bodily fluids” still exists, but it seems that in 
order to be able to speak of other examples we would need to rely on oral tra¬ 
ditions or rituals coming out of esotericism or occultism. An English 
researcher claims to have attended an initiation ceremony in Sikkim in which 
a tantric master spat saliva into the mouth of his disciple. 396 In 1973, the 
author of the present study witnessed a transmission of the baraka and of Wis¬ 
dom by means of saliva among the Qadin dervishes of Iranian Beluchistan; 
according to these dervishes, the baraka carries with it a “practice” ( c amal), 
essentially, supernormal powers and Wisdom ( ( ilm ), that is, esoteric Knowl¬ 
edge. There is not much more that we can say about the subject. 

c) Nature 

According to the imams, divine Knowledge may be divided into two parts. The 
first is a particular Science ( ( ilm khass) reserved for God and contained in the 
“Mother of the Book,” out of the reach of the creatures. This Knowledge is hid¬ 
den ( makntiri), sealed (makhzfiri), veiled ( makfuf ). The second is a general 
Knowledge (film ( amm) that God teaches to his angels, his prophets, and his 
imams; this is why it is called the lavished Knowledge (mabdhul). 391 A parallel 
may be established between these two kinds of Knowledge and the two ontolog¬ 
ical planes of the Divine Being, according to Imamite metaphysics: the “Hidden 
Knowledge” would be that of the Divine Essence, of the Unknowable, forever 
inaccessible to the creatures, while the “Lavished Knowledge” is that of the 
manifestation of God, of Creation, of the Unknown aspiring to be known. Via 
the “Lavished Knowledge” the secrets of the world and of man, of the Begin¬ 
ning and the End may be known. Pushing the comparison further, we might say 
that the Imam, the manifestation of God par excellence, the “Organ” and the 
“Symbol” of God, the “Lavished Knowledge” is therefore that science whose 
ultimate goal is the ontological Imam, the knowledge of whom is tantamount to 
the knowledge of God, or more precisely, of what can be knowable in God. 398 
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Let us look at the characteristics of the imams’ Knowledge, beginning 
with its constitutition. Although there are no details given, 399 in a whole series 
of traditions, the Knowledge is said to be made up of three parts: the Supreme 
Name of God ( al-ism al-akbar/al-ism al-a l zam) with occult powers (to which 
we shall return), the Heritage of Science {mirath al- ( ilm ), and the Marks of the 
Science of prophecy {athar Him al-nubuwwa). 400 Then there is the “domain” 
or the “field” (lit. its “range ”—mablagh al-Hlm)\ the imams’ Knowledge 
encompasses the past, the present, and the future (madin wa hadith wa 
ghabir ); the imams aphoristically state “The past is what is explained, the 
future is what is written, the present is the marking of hearts and the piercing 
of eardrums,” 401 by which should be understood: “Knowledge of the past” and 
of its events “is explained” by the Sacred Books of the Ancients, certain 
Sacred Books of the imams (the Jafr , the Book of Sovereigns, the Jami c a , the 
Books of Genealogies) or by the Master, the preceding Impeccable; “Knowl¬ 
edge of the future” and of its events “is written” in the secret Books (again, 
like the Jafr , the Kitab ( Ali , the Book of Sovereigns, the Mushaf Fatima, the 
two Books of Genealogies, or Fatima’s two tablets); and “Knowledge of the 
present” and of its events is obtained through two occult forces of inspiration, 
the first of which “marks the heart” of the imam, and the second “pierces his 
eardrum.” 

Initiatory Knowledge is the constituent element of the imam’s being. The 
imam is what he is because he has this Knowledge. The surnames and the 
descriptive phrases of the imam are, in a large majority of cases, linked to 
their Knowledge: “Treasurer of the Knowledge of God,” “Mine of the Knowl¬ 
edge of God,” “Knower of the Qur’an,” “he who is solid in Knowledge,” 
“Inheritor of the Knowledge,” and so on. 402 This Initiatory Knowledge is so 
essential that the imams radically divide humanity into three groups: “There 
are three categories of men: the Initiating Sage, the initiated disciple, and the 
froth carried off by the wave; we are the Initiating Sages, our faithful are the 
initiated disciples, and the others are the froth carried off by the wave.” 403 

The imam initiates his disciple to the arcane elements of the Knowledge 
and, as will be seen later, to supernatural powers (probably by having him 
pass the “test of the heart ”—imtihan al-qalb —that is, to our understanding, 
initiating him to the “technique” of vision with the heart). Although the disci¬ 
ple will never attain the status of Imam 404 he nevertheless acquires the same 
merit as his initiating Master, and attains the same soteriological “degree” 
(< daraja); Abu Ja c far al-Baqir said: “The initiated Sage and the disciple who 
can be initiated will be similarly rewarded; on the Day of the Resurrection 
they will step forward together, shoulder to shoulder like two race horses.” 405 
The long tradition about the “75 Armies of Hiero-Intelligence” (cf. earlier dis¬ 
cussion) ends with the words “ ... and all of these [75] qualities that make up 
the Armies of Hiero-Intelligence are united only in a prophet, an Heir, or 
faithful believer whose heart has been tested by God for faith; he from among 
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our faithful friends [mawdlind] who does not yet possess all of them is contin¬ 
ually perfecting himself and purifying himself of the Armies of Ignorance 
until he reaches the Supreme Degree [ al-darajat al J ulya\ that the prophets 
and Heirs occupy; this degree is not reached but by the Knowledge of Hiero- 
Intelligence and of its Armies, and by separation from Ignorance and its 
Armies.” 406 


III-3. NOTES ON U THE INTEGRAL QUR'AN” 

The Qur’an, as we have seen, is one of the written sources of the imams’ 
Knowledge. The imams state unceasingly that all their doctrine, all their 
teachings, and everything they say are based on the Quranic text. 407 JaTar 
goes so far as to say, 44 ... Any hadith that contradicts the Qur’an is a grand 
lie.” 408 The Imam, master par excellence of spiritual hermeneutics, interpreter 
of the esoteric part of Revelation, is called “the speaking Qur’an” (al-qur'an 
al-natiq ), while the Qur’an, a hermetic text, is called “the Silent Guide” (al- 
imam al-samit). It is difficult to find Qur’anic foundations for almost all of the 
specific details of early Immamite doctrine—from cosmogonic developments 
to the conception of the Imam to eschatological details—at least in the text 
that we know today. Even the imams’ spiritual interpretations ( ta'wilat ), 
which are quite few in number, are far from able to justify the impressive num¬ 
ber of “differences” as regards the revealed Text; or such is at least the case if 
we consider that the totality of the doctrine is the esoteric interpretation of the 
Qur’an, but the “keys” to the interpretation are not presented, nor is the proce¬ 
dure explained. 

Ja'far stated: “I am engendered by the Messenger of God (qad waladam 
rasul Allah —that is, “I am a descendent of the Prophet” and or “the 
prophetic/Imamic Light is in me”), and I know God’s Book [“I have the Him, 
the initiatory Knowledge, of the Qur’an”]: it contains [the account of] the 
origin of creation as well as all that will take place until the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion; it contains the account of the events of the heavens and the earth, those 
of Paradise and those of Hell, those of the past and those of the future; I 
know all of this as clearly as if I saw [it in] the palm of my hand.” 409 We can 
guess what an imam might mean by these phrases: the emanation of the orig¬ 
inal Light and the formation of the pre-existential luminous entities of the 
Impeccables, the formation of the “shadows” of other creatures, the events of 
the pre-existential worlds of “the Mother of the Book,” of the “Pact,” or of 
the “Second World of the Particles”; the account of the lives of the earlier 
prophets and imams and their struggles against their adversaries; the identity 
and the destiny of the imams’ initiated faithful, that is, the people of Par¬ 
adise, and those of their adversaries, the partisans of the “guides of dark¬ 
ness,” the forces of counter-initiation, that is, the people of Hell; and finally, 
the events of the future, essentially meaning those connected with the hidden 
presence and the final Return of the Mahdi. The Qur’anic text that we know 
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is far from containing all of this. Could there be another version known to 
the imams alone? 

In May 1842, Garcin de Tassy published for the first time in the West, in 
Journal Asiatique , the text and translation of an “unknown chapter of the 
Qur’an.” 410 It was the sura “of the two Lights” {surat al-nurayn ), that is, the 
spiritual Lights of Muhammad and ( Ali, explicitly mentioned. Of course this 
sura is not part of the Qur’anic Vulgate. The text is taken from a Persian work 
of the seventeenth century, the Dabestan-e madhahib , written by a Zoroastrian 
of Iranian origin and living in India. 411 One year later, in December 1843, in 
the same Journal Asiatique , Mirza Alexandre Kazem-Beg established the text 
in a much more satisfactory manner via reliance on another manuscript, by 
vocalizing it and dividing it into 43 verses, and giving it a more precise trans¬ 
lation than Garcin de Tassy had. Curiously, Kazem-Beg remained silent 
regarding the manuscript he used. 412 In July 1913, St Clair Tisdall, in an article 
published in The Moslem World; 413 reproduced the text of another unknown 
sura of the Qur’an, the sUrat al-walaya. The author claimed to have discovered 
the text in a manuscript of the Qur’an dating from the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, in Bankipore, India. Besides the integral text of this sura, divided into 
7 verses, the manuscript contains the previously cited sura of “the two Lights,” 
as well as 37 verses that are supposed to belong to different suras of the 
Qur’an, but which do not appear in the official recension. As in the case of the 
sura of “the two Lights,” the sura of the walaya also explicitly mentions c All, 
and presents him as being the Friend ( wait) of God par excellence, as well as 
the spiritual Heir of the Prophet. We shall return to this subject. 

These publications encouraged a few erudite researchers to study the 
problem of the Imamite conception of the Qur’anic text: to what extent, 
according to the Imamites, is the text of the official Qur’anic Vulgate that was 
compiled during the caliphate of ( Uthman b. ‘ Affan (24-35/644-56), faithful 
to the original Revelation made to Muhammad? The question is of the utmost 
seriousness, since the entire dogmatic system of Islam and all Muslim reli¬ 
gious consciousness are crystallized around this central sacred kernel of the 
Qur’an in its official form; belief in the integrity and the fidelity of this ver¬ 
sion as regards the Divine Revelation made to the Prophet constitutes one of 
the most inalienable articles of faith in Islam. If Christianity can be considered 
the religion of God made Man, Islam would be the religion of God made 
Word and of this Word made Book. 

It would seem fastidious to delve into all the erudite details and polemics 
of the studies dedicated to the problem, but it might be said that, on the whole, 
the studies lead to three kinds of conclusions: 

a) Doubt about the integrity of the Qur’anic Vulgate on the part of 
Imamites is without historical foundation; the doubt comes purely 
from dogmatic and political views. Once ( A1 i was separated from 
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power, it was natural that his partisans declare his version to be the 
most complete, in order to demonstrate his superiority in relationship 
to the other Companions of the Prophet; 414 this thesis has the fault of 
reducing Imamism to a movement in search of temporal power; 
moreover, it in no way bases itself on the information available in the 
corpus attributed to the imams. To our view, the problem lends itself 
to a historical study only with great difficulty, given the fragmentary 
state of the texts and the sacred duty of “keeping the secret” ( taqiyya , 
hitman) among the Imamites. On the other hand, it is both possible 
and more prudent to examine it from a phenomenological point of 
view and to estimate its religious and esoteric significance. 

b) Imamite critics of the Qur’anic Vulgate do not fault its integrity or 
the authenticity of its content, but only the omission of a few words 
or expressions and the mixing up of the order of verses and suras; 
according to the Imamites the Vulgate contains the totality of Reve¬ 
lation, and ‘Uthman’s “crime” was that of having rejected c Ali’s 
commentaries, commentaries that appeared in the margin of his own 
copy and that were indispensable for a complete understanding of the 
Sacred Text. 415 This conclusion typically reflects the confusion 
between the ideas of the great Imamite theologians and the teachings 
of the imams themselves, a confusion fatal to any understanding of 
early Imamism, and to which we have alluded at a number of points 
previously. As will be seen in what follows, Ibn Babuye appears to 
have been the first to support this thesis, which contradicts the words 
of the imams. 

c) The imams have placed serious doubt on ‘Uthman’s Vulgate; 416 this 
thesis is effectively corroborated by the early corpus of the imams, 
although the researchers who have supported it, probably because of 
a lack of systematic examination of the basic texts, have been able 
neither to cite all the information about the integral Qur’an of the 
imams nor to examine the dogmatic implications of the subject. Our 
contribution thus aims at this third category of studies, with the mod¬ 
est hope of adding to what they have begun. We thus hope, at the 
same time, to fill in some of the methodological gaps that exist in 
studies that belong to the first two categories. 

The basic question comes down to the following: which is the Qur’an that 
the imams are dealing with in their early corpus? Within this corpus their are 
suggestions that the Qur’an to which the imams are referring is not the text 
known to all. These suggestions are of two kinds. 

1) Direct indications: We know that the Quranic Vulgate compiled dur¬ 
ing the reign of the third caliph was essentially based on the recension by a 
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committee presided over by Zayd b. Thabit, and that a certain amount of time 
was needed before this version was universally recognized. We know also 
that there were other recensions; that of ( Abd Allah b. Mas c ud, that of Ubayy 
b. Ka c b and others, and that of C A1T b. Abi Talib. Although the differences 
between these copies amounted to basically unimportant variations, ‘All’s 
recension, according to the imams, was of a different order, first, since it was 
the only one to be absolutely faithful to Revelation because of the privileged 
relationship that linked the Prophet to ( All, and second, because it was nearly 
three times as long as the version that was made official. “No one can pretend 
to have assembled the totality of the Qur’an as it was revealed by God, unless 
the person is a liar. Only ( Ali b. Abi Talib and after him the imams have 
assembled and preserved the Qur’an as it was revealed by God Most High.” 417 
“No one, with the exception of the Heirs [the imams], can pretend to have at 
his disposition the totality of the Qur’an in either its exoteric or its esoteric 
aspect.” 418 “The Qur’an that the angel Gabriel brought to Muhammad con¬ 
tained 17,000 verses.” 419 According to classical numbering, the number of 
verses in the Qur’an varies from 6000 to 7000; the original whole Qur’an 
transmitted by the Prophet to f All is thus nearly three times as voluminous as 
the official recension. According to a tradition ascribed to Ja‘far: 

When c All finished copying the Book, he showed it to the people and 
said: “Here is the Book of God, may He be exalted and glorified, 
such as it was revealed to Muhammad; I have compiled it from two 
tablets.” And the people answered him, saying: We already have a 
complete version of the Qur’an, and we have no need [of your ver¬ 
sion].” And ( All replied: “By God, from today on you shall see it no 
more; my only mission was to inform you of your duty to read what I 
had compiled.” 420 

A document that comes from the library of ( All’s sanctuary in Najaf, and 
dating from the seventh/thirteenth century, adds other details to this episode; 
the text is reproduced by Majlis! in his Bihar al-anwar (vol. 13, pp. 146-47). 
The document is actually the account of a trip of an Imamite shaykh named 
( All b. Fadil al-Mazandaram to the “Land” of the hidden imam. Corbin cites it 
in his En Islam iranien (vol. 4, pp. 346-47), and in our paraphrase of it we 
rely on Corbin’s beautiful translation. At a certain moment the hero of the 
account asks his teacher of Qur’anic sciences, shaykh Zayn al-Dm ( A1T al- 
Maghribi: 

“O master, I notice that certain verses of the Qur’an have no connec¬ 
tion with what precedes or what follows them. My inadequate intelli¬ 
gence is incapable of knowing why.” To which the teacher replied: 
“Such is truly the case. The reason is that when the Prophet was 
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transferred from this perishable abode to the permanent Abode, and 
the two Qurayshites (that is, the first two caliphs, Abu Bakr and 
c Umar) committed what they did in forcefully grabbing hold of the 
public, exoteric caliphate, the Prince of Believers [ £ Ali] assembled 
the totality of the Qur’an (jamV al-Qur'ari) in a leather pouch and 
brought it to them, while the people of the Quraysh were assembled 
in the mosque. Then c All said to them: ‘This is the Book of God that 
the Prophet God’s Messenger commanded me to present to you so 
that on the Day of Resurrection a witness for you might stand up 
before God.’ But the Pharaoh and the Nimrod of this Community 
[that is, £ Umar, known and detested by the Imamites for, among 
other things, the pride with which he opposed the commandments of 
God and the Prophet] replied, ‘We have no need of your Qur’an,’ to 
which the imam said, ‘The Messenger of God who was my dear 
friend told me that you would answer in such a manner, but in acting 
thus I have sought to have evidence burst out against you.’ He then 
retired to his home, saying ‘There is no God but you, you alone. 
None is associated with you. There is no one who can reject what is 
already known to your Mind, nor who can oppose what your Wis¬ 
dom requires. Let it thus be you who is my witness against them on 
Resurrection Day.’ At that, Ibn Abi Qahafa (i.e., Abu Bakr) called 
the Muslims together [muslimin, the exoteric “Sunnite” Muslims, as 
opposed to the mxTmiriin , the esoteric believers of the imams] and 
said to them: ‘Let him who has a verse or a sura of the Qur’an at his 
home bring it here.’ Then Abu c Ubayd Allah, and £ Uthman, and 
Mu £ awiya ... came, each with a verse or a sura, and they thus com¬ 
piled this Qur’an. But they rejected all that might have hurt their 
interests or demonstrated their evil actions after the Prophet’s death. 

That is why the verses are without connection to one another. But the 
Qur’an that the Prince of Believers had compiled with his own hand 
is preserved with the Lord of the Cause {sahib al-amr y that is, the 
hidden imam). It contains all, absolutely everything.’” 

The entire Qur’an thus passed secretely from imam to imam until it was 
taken into occultation with the hidden imam. It is he and he alone who will 
bring it back when he returns at the end of our time, and he will make it 
known to all: “When our Resurrector has risen up, he will recite the Book of 
God—may He be exalted and glorified—as it should be recited, and he will 
unveil the Volume written by £ All.” 421 

Other descriptions of the integral Qur’an are also given by the imams. 
Husayn b. Khalid asked Ja £ far, “In how many ‘parts’ (juz ’) should I do a com¬ 
plete reading of the Qur’an?” Ja £ far replied: “Read it in five or in seven 
‘parts’; however, I have in my possession a sacred Volume divided in four- 
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teen ‘parts’ (that is, ‘it can be finished only in fourteen parts’).” 422 Ahmad b. 
Md b. Abi Nasr recounts: “[Imam] Abu’l-Hasan (that is, the eighth imam, c All 
al-Rida) lent me a Volume of the Qur’an, but asked me not to look inside. 
However, I opened the book and came upon the verse, “those who became 
impious... [lam yakun alladhtna karafu ],” and I saw in what followed of the 
verse the names of 70 men from the Quraysh tribe and the names of their 
fathers. The imam then sent someone to tell me to return the Volume.” 423 The 
Quranic reference is deliberately imprecise, since the phrase is used more 
than 30 times, but it is nevertheless sufficiently explicit to condemn the 
Qurayshites of impiety. On the other hand, the imams state that the Qur’an is 
divided into four parts: a first part dedicated to the Impeccables, a second to 
their enemies, a third to sayings and parables, and a fourth to canonical duties 
and the precepts pertaining to worship 424 

Among the direct indications we should include certain Qur’anic cita¬ 
tions of the imams, citations different from the passages of the Qur’an that we 
presently know. We will here outline but a few flagrant examples. The differ¬ 
ences or those things added to the text of ‘Uthmanic Vulgate are in italics: 

Qur’an 2:102: “And they approved, by fidelity to the demons , what the 
demons told them about the kingdom of Solomon.” 425 

Qur’an 2:205: “As soon as he turns his back, he attempts to corrupt what 
he finds upon the earth, he destroys the harvest and the livestock by his 
injustice and wickedness , God does not like corruption.” 426 

Qur’an 2:211: “Ask the Sons of Israel how many irrefutable proofs we 
have given them, some of them had faith in them, some denied them, some 
recognized them, and others deformed them , but for him who deforms the 
gift of God after receiving it, God prepares a terrible punishment.” 427 

Qur’an 2:255: “All that is in the heavens and upon the earth belongs to 
Him, and all that is between the heavens and the earth, or under the 
earth, the Invisible World and the visible world; He is gracious and mer¬ 
ciful, ; who can intercede with Him without his permission?” 428 

Qur’an 3:103: “You were on the edge of an abyss of fire, and He saved 
you through Muhammad .” 429 

Qur’an 4:63: “God knows what is in their hearts, keep away from them 
for the Word of Wretchedness is destined to them, as is torment [here the 
words “exhort them” are missing]; address them in convincing words, 
that apply to their situation.” 430 

Qur’an 4:65-66: “Then they will not find in themselves the possibility of 
escaping what you have decided about the cause of the Divine Friend 
[i.e., the imam] and they will submit to God to obey totally/If we had told 
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them: “Have yourselves put to death and submit totally to the imam ,” or 
else “leave your houses for him,” they would not have done so, except for 
a small number of them. If those who oppose [instead of: If they] fol¬ 
lowed the exhortations they received, it would truly have been better for 
them and more conducive to greater strength.” 431 

Qur’an 9:40: “God had His “Sakina” descend upon His Prophet [instead 
of: him] and sustained him with invisible Armies.” 432 

Qur’an 9:128: “A Prophet, taken from among us [instead of: you] has 
come to us [instead of: you]; the evil that weighs upon us (instead of: 
you) is heavy upon him; he ardently desires our (instead of: your) wel¬ 
fare; he is good and merciful toward believers.” 433 

Qur’an 20:115: “In the past we confided to Adam words about 
Muhammad, 'Alt, Fatima, al-Hasan, al-Husayn, and the imams of their 
descendents, but he forgot.” 434 

Qur’an 22:52: “Before you We sent neither a lawgiving prophet nor a 
non-lawgiving prophet, nor one inspired by angels, without Satan inter¬ 
vening in his desires.” 435 

Qur’an 33:71: “Whoever obeys God and His Prophet regarding the holy 
power of ( Alt and the imams after him will enjoy great happiness.” 436 

Qur’an 42:13: “He has established for you, o Family of Muhammad, that 
which he prescribed to Noah in religion, and what We reveal to you, o 
Muhammad, and what We had prescribed to Abraham, to Moses, and to 
Jesus: “Establish the religion of the family of Muhammad, do not divide 
yourselves in it, and be united; how hard for the associationists, those 
who associate other powers with the holy power of ( Ali, does that to 
which you are calling them through the holy power of c Ali seem. Cer¬ 
tainly God guides toward this religion, o Muhammad, him who repents, 
him who accepts your call toward the holy power of ( AIF [instead of: 
God chooses and calls to this Religion whomever He chooses; He guides 
toward it him who repents].” 437 

Qur’an 70:1-3: “A questioner clamored for ineluctable punishment/For 
those who do not believe in the holy power of ( Ali, and no one can reject 
this punishment/That comes from God, the Master of Degrees.” 438 

There are other examples in the early compilations where differences 
with the official Vulgate are less marked 439 

2) Let us now pass on to indications that might be called “indirect.” 
Although mentions throughout the early corpus are sparsely scattered, the 
Impeccables face the question of the official recension of the Qur’an using 
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such words as falsification ( tahrif ), alteration ( taghyir ), or change ( tabdil ). In 
a long hadith reported by Ja c far, who heard it from “his fathers,” the imams, 
and ultimately from the Prophet, Muhammad tells the Community to beware: 

You will be asked to give an account of what you have done to the 
Two Precious Objects [thaqalayn] that I leave to you, that is, the 
Book and my family. 440 Beware! As for the Book, do not say we 
have altered and falsified it [ghayyarna wa harrafna ]; and as for my 
Family, do not say we have abandoned it and massacred it.” 441 In one 
of his sermons, c All says: “ ... Know that after me will come a time 
where nothing will be hidden more than the truth [al-haqq] and noth¬ 
ing will be more manifest than falsity [al-batil], nothing will be more 
prolific than lies attributed to God and His Messenger, and nothing 
will be more despised than God’s Book ... whose composition has 
been falsified [idha hurrifa ‘an mawddiUhi]. ... Those who know 
the Qur'an reject it and those who have memorized it are forgetting 
it. They are ruled by their passions and return to the habits of their 
ancestors; through lies and deceit they are attempting to falsify the 
Book [wa ‘amaUi bi-tahrif al-kitab kidhban wa takdhiban ], they sell 
it for a vile price, so indifferent are they to it.” 442 

The same accusations are found in the confidential letters of some of the 
imams to their closest disciples, letters reproduced by al-Kulayni in his 
Rawda 443 Al-Baqir says: “God takes the Knowledge out of the Book for 
every Community that rejects His Book, and He has this Community ruled by 
its own enemies.... Rejecting the Book is when the people, by their own 
will, establish its words and set up its divisions ... and thus alter the pillars 

[lit. “the handles”] of religion_Know how to recognize those who [in this 

Community] look like the religious authorities of the Jews and the Christians 
who hid their [true] Book and falsified it; verily, know how to recognize their 
like within the Community, those who, through their own will, established the 
words of the Book and falsified it.... 5,444 

Imam Musa wrote: “Do not seek to embrace the religion of those who are 
not Shfites [that is, “the Sunnis”]; do not love their religion, for they are trai¬ 
tors who have betrayed God and the Prophet, and who have betrayed their 
Repositories. Do you know how they betrayed the Repositories? God’s Book 
was given to them, and they falsified and changed it; their [true] leaders [ ( All 
and the imams] were shown to them, but they turned away from them.” 445 

The writings of the classical heresiologists on the subject can also be 
counted as indirect indications. Al-Ash c an (324/935), from a point of view 
that we find disconcerting, divides the ShiTtes into three groups: those who 
believe that parts of the revealed text were censured, those who maintain that 
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there have been deliberate additions, and those who accept the integrity of the 
official Vulgate. 446 Ibn Hazm (456/1054) makes no distinction, maintaining 
that one of the doctrinal particularities of all Shi'ites is their rejection of the 
integrity of the 'Uthmanic Vulgate; he nevertheless adds that al-shaiif al- 
Murtada and two of his disciples did not share this opinion of their fellow 
believers. 447 

Al-Isfara’im (471/1078-79) also writes that, according to all sects of 
Shfism, the original text of Revelation, which contains numerous references 
to the Imamate of 'All and his descendents, was altered and censured by the 
Companions. 448 

In the letters that were alluded to previously, and in a number of other tra¬ 
ditions of the imams, the Companions of the Prophet, and especially the first 
two caliphs, Abu Bakr and 'Umar, are presented as those primarily responsi¬ 
ble for “betrayal” of the divine Text. The two companions are attacked with 
special vehemence, certainly because they are accused of having separated 
from power, both by trickery and by force, the true and only successor to the 
Prophet, ( All, but also and especially because they are accused of rejecting 
'All’s version of the Qur’an, and of having altered, falsified, and censured the 
original and integral text of Revelation in their own interests and in the inter¬ 
ests of the most powerful of the Quraysh. 449 Thus, the questions of the imams’ 
Qur’an, the Qur’an’s rejection by the Companions, and the Companions’ fal¬ 
sification of the original Qur’an appear to throw a new light of the contents 
and the reasons for certain of the imams’ ideas or technical terms. There is 
first the idea of sabb al-sahaba (lit. insulting the Companions); up to the pre¬ 
sent, researchers have only managed to isolate the political reasons for the 
idea: the imams’ violent diatribes against the main Companions of the Prophet 
are based on the fact that they took power from c All 450 ; but a careful reading 
of the early corpus of the imams shows that the religious reason, that is, the 
falsification and censure of the integral Qur’an, is, if not more so, at least as 
important as the political reason. In the eyes of the imams, the main Compan¬ 
ions of the Prophet were, because of this “betrayal,” those truly responsible 
for the rapid moral and religious decline of the Muslim community, a decline 
that took place after the Prophet’s death. The texts reported by al-Kulaym, in 
his Rawda , show the imams afflicted by the violence and the ignorance of a 
community that, after a few decades, has completely forgotten the teachings 
and directives of its Prophet and his God, and the fault for this lies incon¬ 
testably on those who permitted the falsification of the Divine Message, and 
who deceitfully and forcefully made the majority of Muslims accept their fal¬ 
sification. It is perhaps in this context that we should take the Prophet’s words 
as reported by a number of imams: “In the beginning, Islam was unknown, 
and it will again become unknown; happy are the unknown.” 451 

The idea of sabb al-sahaba should moreover be placed in a larger context, 
that of al-bara'a , or al-tabarri (lit. renunciation). 452 For the imams, bara } a (or 
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tabarri) is the indispensable complement to, and opposite of, waldya (or 
tawallt). If we translate waldya (or tawallt) by “faithful, tender love” of the 
Imam, then bar a'a (or tabarri) would be “wild, implacable hatred” of the 
Enemy of the Imam. We should be simultaneously mindful of everything that 
involves this opposition of “Imam/Enemy of the Imam” or “the imams’ faith¬ 
ful believers/the partisans of the imams’ adversaries,” as well as all the other 
corresponding pairs of opposites: the Armies of Hiero-Intelligence and those 
of the counterpower of Ignorance, the battle waged between the two since 
before the creation of the physical world, the People of the Right and those of 
the Left, the People of Paradise and those of Hell, the continuation of the uni¬ 
versal battle throughout the cycles of sacred history between the imams and 
their faithful, on the one side, and the adversaries of the imams and their parti¬ 
sans on the other, the Guides of Justice and the Guides of Injustice ( a'immat 
al- c adlla*immat al-jawr) t the Guides of Good and those of Evil (a'immat al - 
khayr/a'immat al-sharr ), the Guides of Light and those of Darkness ( a'immat 
al-nur/a’immat al-zalam ), the initiated Masters and their disciples as opposed 
to the counter-initiated and their masters, the People of the exoteric and the 
esoteric as opposed to those of the exoteric alone, and so on. 453 According to 
the imams, one cannot fully love the Imam and his Cause without simultane- 
iously hating the Enemy opposed to him and to his Cause since the time of cre¬ 
ation; the “believer” who is faithful to the imams should pledge Love and 
Obedience to the Master who initiates him into the divine Sciences, and 
Hatred and Disobedience to him who stands for the opposite of this Initiation. 
If the world is the way it is, invaded by evil and darkness that will only 
increase until the triumphal return of the MahdT, it is because the Masters of 
Injustice and the mass majority ( ( dmma ) that follows them are dominant, con¬ 
demning the Sages and the chosen minority ( khassa ) that follows them to iso¬ 
lation and suffering. As we have seen, the imams have forbidden their faithful 
to show their Hatred or their Disobedience in the form of revolt or open insur¬ 
rection; bard*a should thus remain interiorized (just as is the case for waldya , 
because of the danger of death for the person who professes it) until the Return 
of the hidden imam, even if on the outside obedience to the unjust is forced; 
this is one of the facets of the Battle that has forever opposed the initiated and 
the counterinitiated; sabb al-sahaba is one way of upholding it. 454 

The question of the imams’ Qur’an and the imams’ doubting of the c Uth- 
manic version also enter into the Imamite idea of “keeping the secret” ( al - 
taqiyya ); keeping the secret of course applies to a number of points of doctrine 
(cf. later discussion), but also to the problems connected with the true text of 
Revelation, and applying taqiyya in this manner has never been pointed out. 
In their confidential letters to disciples, the imams repeat, and emphasize, on 
numerous occasions that the secret of the falsification of the Qur’an by the 
Companions must be kept. 455 Moreover, they invite their disciples to read the 
Qur’an like everyone else, and to be satisfied with the official version until the 
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Mahdi’s return. Hearing a disciple read the Qur’an, probably according to his 
own instructions, Ja c far interrupted the disciple and said: “Stop that reading, 
and read as [other] people do, until our Resurrector rises up; he will read the 
Book of God Most High as it should be read, and he will unveil the Volume 
copied by 'All.” 456 “Sufyan b. al-Samt said: ‘I asked Abu 'AbdAllah (i.e. Ja'- 
far) about the revelation of the Qur’an; he replied by saying ‘Read it as you 
learned to (before you knew of our teaching).”’ 457 

Let us resume. According to the imams, the original integral Qur’an is 
nearly three times the length of the official Vulgate. True Revelation con¬ 
tained “everything” regarding the past, the present, and the future. Only 1 All, 
the only true initiate and inheritor designated by God and the Prophet, had a 
copy of this Qur’an. 458 The principal Companions of the Prophet and the most 
powerful members of the Quraysh, with Abu Bakr and 'Umar at their head, 
rejected and falsified the original Text, since it contained a number of verses 
that spoke disparagingly of them or that specifically named 'All and 
Muhammad’s family as the models and leaders of the Community. Rejected, 
the integral Qur’an was hidden by 'AIT; it was secretly passed from imam to 
imam until the twelfth imam took it with him into Occultation. No one other 
than the hidden imam knows its contents, the totality of which will be 
revealed only at the time of his Return. Between now and then, Muslims are to 
make do with the censured, falsified, and deformed version of the 'Uthmanic 
Vulgate that resulted from the treasonous behavior of the Companions who, 
through their impious pride, are responsible for the decline of the great major¬ 
ity of the Community. 

Ibn Babuye al-shaykh al-Saduq (d. 381/991) is apparently the first great 
Imamite author not only to let these details pass in silence, but to adopt a posi¬ 
tion identical to that of the Sunnites: “According to us [Imamites], the Qur’an 
revealed by God to the Prophet Muhammad is identical to the one between 
these two covers [ma bayna al-daffatayn ; i.e. the official version].... Who¬ 
ever suggests that the revealed text was larger than the text established here is 
only a liar.” The author makes no mention of those traditions that deal with 
falsification and alteration (tahrifltabdil/taghyir), and is content to speak of a 
change ( tadif) that took place in the order of certain verses or suras, or in the 
elimination, by the Companions, of 'All’s commentaries on the Qur’an that 
were written in the margins of the first imam’s recension; it is the Mahdi who 
will unveil the original order of verses and suras of the Qur’an, as well as 
'All’s precious interpretations. 460 However, less that a few decades before Ibn 
Babuye, al-Nu'mam was still speaking about the censure and falsification of 
the original Qur’an by the Sunnites 461 The “turn” seems again to have been 
the Occultation of the last imam, and the isolation and persecution that threat¬ 
ened a minority that was left without a charismatic leader. The integrity of the 
Qur’an was and remains an extremely delicate problem, and even an Ibn 
Babuye, even though he is more “traditionalist” than “rationalist,” could no 
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longer continue to sow doubt about the integrity and authenticity of a Vulgate 
that had since become universally recognized. After the domination of the 
“theological-juridical-rational” current in Imamism that began with al-Muffd, 
the great Imamite theologians continued to take Ibn Babuye’s points of view, 
in one way or another. 462 While continuing to respect, to a greater or lesser 
degree, authors like al-Saffar al-Qummi, al-Kulaym, or al-Nu c mam, these the¬ 
ologians did not hesitate, despite the resistence of the minority “traditional¬ 
ists,” to refer to as dubious the authenticity of those traditions where the 
integrity of the Vulgate is doubted. This is one of the rare cases where the 
competence of the early Imamite compilers regarding the authenticity of tradi¬ 
tions is called into question. 463 This procedure continues to the present day, 464 
and we can say that from the middle of the fourth century of the Hegira up to 
the present, almost all Imamites have accepted the integrity and the authentic¬ 
ity of the ‘Uthmanic Vulgate, just as the Sunnites do. 

Let us now return to the two “unknown chapters” of the Qur'an, the sura 
of the Two Lights, and that of waldya. Garcin de Tassy tends to believe in 
their authenticity, although he presents no proof to support his belief. Mirza 
Kazem Beg, who relies essentially on literary and stylistic criteria, refutes the 
authenticity of the first of the two. St Clair Tisdall does likewise with the sec¬ 
ond of the suras, although he admits the possible authenticity of the first; 465 
Schwally, using historical methodology, considers the date for the appearance 
of the sura of the Two Lights to be late; 466 Blanchere agrees in this regard 467 
and although neither knows the edition of the sura of the waldya , their argu¬ 
ment may be the same, since the manuscript discovered by St Clair Tisdall 
dates only from the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

The question of the authenticity of these two suras remains complex; it is 
tied to the question of the authenticity of the “integral Qur'an” of the imams; 
an impressive number of Imamite sources are still in manuscript form, and 
await publication in order to be better known. The majority of those that have 
been edited have yet to be systematically analyzed in a scholarly fashion. 
Once the early sources are edited, the late date of the appearance of the two 
“unknown” suras may be revised; for example, Ibn Shahrashub al-Mazan- 
darani, who died in 588/1192, writes in his Mathalib al-nawasib that the ene¬ 
mies of the imams (j nasibi , pi. nawasib ) suppressed from the Qur'an all of the 
sura of the waldya (asqatu surat al-walaya kullaha)\ m the title of the sura is 
thus announced by a sixth/twelfth century author, although nothing is said 
about its contents; is this the same sura edited by St Clair Tisdall? In al- 
D harp a there are six works mentioned entitled al-Tabdil wa l-tahrif, or al- 
Tahrtfwa l-tabdil y or even al-Tanzil min al-Qur'dn wa l-tahrif ’ four of which 
date from the third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries and were already men¬ 
tioned by al-Najashi, and al-Tusi in his Fihrist. All but one are apparently lost; 
did these perhaps contain mentions of the two suras? 469 The only manuscript 
extant is housed at the University of Tehran; it is that of the Kitab al-Tanzil 
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wa l-tahrif by Abu ( AbdAllah Ahmad b. Md al-Sayyan, one of al-Kulaym’s 
teachers; the work, in 54 folios, lists the verses “censured” or “falsified,” 
going from the first to the last sura of the Qur’an. It was clearly used by al- 
Kulayrn, although it makes no mention of the two “unknown chapters.” 470 
There is, additionally, supportive information to be found in early Imamite 
doctrine. There is no historical proof of the imams’ Qur’an, but there are a 
number of pieces of concordant information. These details do not appear to be 
theoretical, as was the case in Kharijite criticism of the Vulgate. The serious¬ 
ness of the matter and the unimaginable implications that it might carry in its 
wake, the Shfite duty of keeping the secret about all that touches upon funda¬ 
mental points of doctrine, and finally the complex relationships (a mixture of 
respect and suspicion) that Sunni authors had with the imams from the 
Prophet’s family, all tend to explain, at least in part, the paucity of historical 
information in both Imamite and Sunni sources. For the moment we can take 
it for granted that according to basic Imamite doctrine, that is the original 
“esoteric-magical-suprarational” tradition that predominated before the 
Occultation of the twelfth imam, the integral Qur’an copied by ‘All and the 
altered and falsified character of the ‘Uthmanic version were seen as undeni¬ 
able “historical” realities, except that, according to the imams, they were the 
only ones to know the integral Qur’an; moreover, its contents will not be 
revealed except by the awaited Mahdi. Would the imams perhaps mean by 
that that before the End of Time and the Return of the Resurrector, any text 
supposedly belonging to the integral Qur’an would be a forged text? As we 
have seen, the imams cited verses from this Qur’an for their disciples, while 
firmly demanding that they respect the “guarding of the secret”; we might 
suppose that they also mentioned the titles of certain suras, although the early 
corpus contains no citation for an entire sura, and, for dogmatic reasons, we 
might find it difficult to imagine that the imams revealed entire suras to disci¬ 
ples who might at some point slip in their promise of discretion. Thus, there 
are also doctrinal reasons for doubting the authenticity of our two suras. 471 

Ill-4. SACRED POWER 

The miraculous powers of the imams are presented as the results of their initia¬ 
tory Knowledge, in accord with the old esoteric saying “Knowledge Is 
Power.” The early Imamite writings abound not only in information about the 
imams’ Knowledge, but in accounts of the wonders they work. These included 
technical words like a ( ajtb (the plural of u c juba y lit. “something amazing,” or 
“extraordinary,” or “marvelous”) or qudra (“ability,” “power”; in this case, 
the phrase is often “the Power that God gives them”— al-qudrat allati afahum 
Allah). The word karama (pi. kardmdt ), used later to refer to the wonders 
worked by saints, particularly the sufis, is not used, to our knowledge. Once 
again, it is only Saffar al-Qummx who, in his Basa'ir al-darajat , presents the 
subject methodically by grouping details in independent chapters; it is for this 
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reason that we have felt his work to serve as the best basic source here. In the 
works of the other compilers, details regarding the powers of the imams are 
sparse, fragmentary, or diluted among the mass of traditions. This fact of the 
imams’ lives could not be simply passed over without comment, since it is an 
integral part of doctrine; nevertheless, an attempt has been made to hide it as 
much as possible from the eyes of a majority who would not admit that mira¬ 
cles are systematically worked by people other than the Prophet. 472 

As has been said, the powers of the imams devolve from their Knowl¬ 
edge. As will be seen, most of these powers are shown to be associated with 
the knowledge of magic. This characteristic, once again, shows the initiatory, 
esoteric and occultist nature of early Imamism. The imams teach their secrets, 
part of their c ilm , to a restricted number of their closest disciples, and these 
individuals in turn are able to perform wonders. However, a certain number of 
things remain the exclusive property of the imams, mainly “elements of 
power” that the imams inherited from earlier prophets, and from the Prophet 
Muhammad in particular, that they transmit to one another exclusively. These 
“elements of power,” which are also part of the “prophetic heritage” (mirath 
al-mbuwwa ), may be divided intoTwo categories: 

The first “element of power” is the Supreme Name of God ( al-ism al- 
a c zam/al-ism al-akbar ); this Name, with its thaumaturgic powers, is com¬ 
posed of 73 letters, one of which is known to God alone. According to a series 
of traditions attributed to the fifth, sixth, and eleventh imams, 473 two letters 
from the Name were given to Jesus, who performed his miracles through 
them; Moses received four, Abraham eight, Noah fifteen, and Adam twenty- 
five; it is also said that Solomon taught only one letter to his initiate Asaf b. 
Barkhiya, who by its virtue was able to get a glimpse of the throne of Bilqis, 
the queen of Saba\ Only Muhammad was privileged to receive 72 letters that 
were transferred to the imams; the last letter is reserved by God for Himself, in 
His secret Knowledge of hidden things. 474 According to words ascribed via 
several chains of transmission to Juwayria b. Mus-hir, a companion of c All 475 
the Supreme Name appears to be a magical phrase in Syriac or in Hebrew: ( All 
and his companions are in Babylonia (ard Babil ); the sun is about to set and it 
is time for evening prayer; ( All then says that the land of Babylonia is damned 
because it was the first region where idols were worshipped, and that it is for¬ 
bidden for the prophets and the Heirs of the prophets to perform prayer in this 
land. The companions are worried because the sun is setting and they are 
going to miss the best time for evening prayer; but c All calmly continues his 
travel until the group leaves the region; then, when the sun has completely dis¬ 
appeared over the horizon, he asks that his companions prepare for evening 
prayer. Juwayria reports that the imam, withdrawing from the group, began to 
whisper a phrase in Syriac or Hebrew (suryant aw Ubrant ); then the sun began 
to reappear from behind the mountains, and the people could say their prayer. 
When Juwayria asked about it, c Ali replied that he had spoken the Supreme 
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Name, and that through the power of this Name he was able to reverse the 
course of the sun. 476 

The power of the Supreme Name seems terrifying, and only the prophets 
and the imams are able to stand such power; such is what we might conclude 
from a tradition reported by al-Saffar: ‘Umar b. Hanzala, a close disciple of 
al-Baqir, 477 asked his master to teach him the Supreme Name. “Can you stand 
it?” asked the fifth imam, to which the disciple replied affirmatively. They 
then went to the imam’s abode, where his hand was placed on the earth as he 
began to say the Name; the house was plunged into the greatest darkness, and 
c Umar’s entire body began to tremble. He nevertheless heard the first part of 
the phrase and the imam ordered him to not divulge it; al-Baqir raised his 
hand off the ground, and things became normal again 478 

Besides the Supreme Name of God, the imams have other “elements of 
power” capable of working magic, referring to ritual and/or personal objects 
that belonged to the prophets: Adam’s cloak ( qamts ), 479 Solomon’s Seal (khd- 
tim), m Joseph’s coat that had belonged to Abraham 481 the Staff ( c asa), the 
sacrificial bowl (tast), the Ark of the Covenant (j tab fit) and Moses’ tablets 
(i alwah), m the ring ( khatim ), the armor (dur ( ) 9 and the weapon (silah) of 
Muhammad. Muhammad’s weapon was none other than Dhu al-faqar, the 
famous double-edged saber brought from heaven by the angel Gabriel. 483 
These sacred objects are also signs of the Imamate, and thus remain the exclu¬ 
sive property of the imams; they were taken by the hidden imam into his 
Occultation. 

Other prodigious powers based on occult knowledge are also attributed to 
the imams. We will limit ourselves here to those most frequently mentioned in 
the early compilations, and those that are well known in the magical aspects 
of other esoteric traditions. The imams know the events and the mysteries of 
the sky and the earth, of Paradise and Hell, of the past and the future 484 They 
possess the Knowledge of Happiness and Misfortunes, and the genealogy of 
the nations (Him al-mandyd wa l-balaya wa l-ansab). A% 5 They know \htfasl 
al-khitab. 486 Consciences and souls hold no secrets from them ( Him al-admar 
wa l-anfus) AS1 and they have the power of both physiognomy (firasaltafar¬ 
ms! tawassum) and mind reading 488 The imams know not only all human lan¬ 
guages and all those of the Sacred Books of the past 489 but also the languages 
of the birds (mantiq al-tayr), of the animals (< al-bahd'im ), and of the “meta- 
morphosized” ( al-musukh ), that is, of human beings who have died and been 
reincarnated in the form of a harmful or malefic animal 490 The imams have 
the jinn at their service, and give religious instruction to them 491 It is also 
reported that inanimate objects {ghayr al-hayawanat) obey the imams and 
communicate with them 492 We have already seen that the imams had the 
power to see the dead and to communicate with them 493 They can similarly 
make themselves invisible. 493bis 
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reason that we have felt his work to serve as the best basic source here. In the 
works of the other compilers, details regarding the powers of the imams are 
sparse, fragmentary, or diluted among the mass of traditions. This fact of the 
imams’ lives could not be simply passed over without comment, since it is an 
integral part of doctrine; nevertheless, an attempt has been made to hide it as 
much as possible from the eyes of a majority who would not admit that mira¬ 
cles are systematically worked by people other than the Prophet. 472 

As has been said, the powers of the imams devolve from their Knowl¬ 
edge. As will be seen, most of these powers are shown to be associated with 
the knowledge of magic. This characteristic, once again, shows the initiatory, 
esoteric and occultist nature of early Imamism. The imams teach their secrets, 
part of their Him, to a restricted number of their closest disciples, and these 
individuals in turn are able to perform wonders. However, a certain number of 
things remain the exclusive property of the imams, mainly “elements of 
power” that the imams inherited from earlier prophets, and from the Prophet 
Muhammad in particular, that they transmit to one another exclusively. These 
“elements of power,” which are also part of the “prophetic heritage” (mirath 
al-mbuwwa ), may be divided intoiwo categories: 

The first “element of power” is the Supreme Name of God (al-ism al- 
a l zam/al-ism al-akbar)\ this Name, with its thaumaturgic powers, is com¬ 
posed of 73 letters, one of which is known to God alone. According to a series 
of traditions attributed to the fifth, sixth, and eleventh imams, 473 two letters 
from the Name were given to Jesus, who performed his miracles through 
them; Moses received four, Abraham eight, Noah fifteen, and Adam twenty- 
five; it is also said that Solomon taught only one letter to his initiate Asaf b. 
Barkhiya, who by its virtue was able to get a glimpse of the throne of Bilqis, 
the queen of Saba\ Only Muhammad was privileged to receive 72 letters that 
were transferred to the imams; the last letter is reserved by God for Himself, in 
His secret Knowledge of hidden things 474 According to words ascribed via 
several chains of transmission to Juwayria b. Mus-hir, a companion of c All 475 
the Supreme Name appears to be a magical phrase in Syriac or in Hebrew: c All 
and his companions are in Babylonia (ard Babil)\ the sun is about to set and it 
is time for evening prayer; c All then says that the land of Babylonia is damned 
because it was the first region where idols were worshipped, and that it is for¬ 
bidden for the prophets and the Heirs of the prophets to perform prayer in this 
land. The companions are worried because the sun is setting and they are 
going to miss the best time for evening prayer; but c All calmly continues his 
travel until the group leaves the region; then, when the sun has completely dis¬ 
appeared over the horizon, he asks that his companions prepare for evening 
prayer. Juwayria reports that the imam, withdrawing from the group, began to 
whisper a phrase in Syriac or Hebrew (suryant aw Hbrant); then the sun began 
to reappear from behind the mountains, and the people could say their prayer. 
When Juwayria asked about it, ( All replied that he had spoken the Supreme 
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Name, and that through the power of this Name he was able to reverse the 
course of the sun. 476 

The power of the Supreme Name seems terrifying, and only the prophets 
and the imams are able to stand such power; such is what we might conclude 
from a tradition reported by al-Saffar: ( Umar b. Hanzala, a close disciple of 
al-Baqir 477 asked his master to teach him the Supreme Name. “Can you stand 
it?” asked the fifth imam, to which the disciple replied affirmatively. They 
then went to the imam’s abode, where his hand was placed on the earth as he 
began to say the Name; the house was plunged into the greatest darkness, and 
‘Umar’s entire body began to tremble. He nevertheless heard the first part of 
the phrase and the imam ordered him to not divulge it; al-Baqir raised his 
hand off the ground, and things became normal again 478 

Besides the Supreme Name of God, the imams have other “elements of 
power” capable of working magic, referring to ritual and/or personal objects 
that belonged to the prophets: Adam’s cloak ( qamts ), 479 Solomon’s Seal (kha- 
tim) y m Joseph’s coat that had belonged to Abraham 481 the Staff ( ( asd ), the 
sacrificial bowl ( tast ), the Ark of the Covenant (tabUt) and Moses’ tablets 
(alwah) y m the ring ( khdtim ), the armor (dur ( ), and the weapon (silah) of 
Muhammad. Muhammad’s weapon was none other than Dhu al-faqar, the 
famous double-edged saber brought from heaven by the angel Gabriel. 483 
These sacred objects are also signs of the Imamate, and thus remain the exclu¬ 
sive property of the imams; they were taken by the hidden imam into his 
Occultation. 

Other prodigious powers based on occult knowledge are also attributed to 
the imams. We will limit ourselves here to those most frequently mentioned in 
the early compilations, and those that are well known in the magical aspects 
of other esoteric traditions. The imams know the events and the mysteries of 
the sky and the earth, of Paradise and Hell, of the past and the future. 484 They 
possess the Knowledge of Happiness and Misfortunes, and the genealogy of 
the nations (film al-manaya wa l-balaya wa l-ansdb). 4S5 They know the fast 
al-khitdb. 486 Consciences and souls hold no secrets from them film al-admdr 
wa l-anfus) 4%1 and they have the power of both physiognomy (firasa!tafar¬ 
ms! tawassum) and mind reading. 488 The imams know not only all human lan¬ 
guages and all those of the Sacred Books of the past 489 but also the languages 
of the birds (mantiq al-tayr) y of the animals (i al-baha'im ), and of the “meta- 
morphosized” (al-musukh), that is, of human beings who have died and been 
reincarnated in the form of a harmful or malefic animal. 490 The imams have 
the jinn at their service, and give religious instruction to them. 491 It is also 
reported that inanimate objects (ghayr al-hayawdnat) obey the imams and 
communicate with them. 492 We have already seen that the imams had the 
power to see the dead and to communicate with them. 493 They can similarly 
make themselves invisible. 493bis 
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Resuscitating the dead (ihya al-mawta ), healing the sick (the most fre¬ 
quently cited are lepers— abras —and the blind— akmah) and walking on 
water ( al-mashy c ala al-ma ’) are also among the powers of the imams, 494 such 
powers (except for the last) being reminiscent of the miracles that the Qur’an 
attributes to Jesus. The imams themselves declare that God has given them all 
the miraculous powers that He had already given to the earlier prophets, most 
notably to Jesus, who is often mentioned as the prophet with the most power¬ 
ful miracles. As far as “healing the blind” is concerned, it should be noted that 
in the traditions blindness refers to both physical and spiritual blindness; 
besides the traditions relating to the healing of congenital blindness, there are 
others where the imam opens “the spiritual eye” (basar) of his disciple; Ja ( far 
al-Sadiq touches Abu Basir’s eyes and allows him to contemplate the myster¬ 
ies of heaven; on another occasion, during the pilgrimage to Mecca, the imam 
performs the same gesture on the same disciple and makes him able to “see” 
the true natures of the great majority of the pilgrims: monkeys and pigs. 495 

Another of the imams’ powers is the phenomenon called “the magical 
voyage” in the occult traditions, especially in shamanism. Our texts refer to it 
as “the power of displacement” (qudrat al-sayr) 496 It appears as though the 
power was known in Arabia, and from what we can infer from one of Ja c far’s 
traditions, it was practiced in Yemen: a Yemenite appeared at JaYar’s house, 
and the imam asked him: “Do you have any initiated ( ( ulamd*) among you?” 
“Yes,” replied the visitor. “How much Knowledge do your initiated possess?” 
“In a single night they can travel the distance that normally takes two months, 
and they practice divination based on the behavior of the birds [omithomancy] 
and on signs marked on the earth [a kind of geomancy] (yazjur al-tayr wa 
yaqifu l-athar )”\ A97 then JaYar said: “The Initiated One from Medina [i.e., Ja ( - 
far himself] is even more knowledgeable than your initiated... for in one 
hour of the day 498 he can travel the distance that the sun does in a year ... and 
he can visit twelve suns and twelve moons, twelve Easts and twelve Wests, 
twelve Earths, twelve Seas, and twelve Worlds.... ” 499 

In the same manner, the imams are able to “displace” their disciples; here 
again, as we have seen in the case of blindness, “the magical voyage” has two 
aspects; the imam can take his disciple through the physical world to specific 
places on the earth, or into suprasensible places like the land of Darkness 
( zulumat , where Dhu 1-qamayn, “the man with two horns,” the legendary 
early sage alluded to in Qur’an 18:83-98 was), the Fountain of Life ( ( ayn al- 
hayat , where the famous and mysterious Khidr drank), the Kingdom of the 
Skies (malakut al-samawat , composed of twelve Worlds), or the spiritual 
World where tents of silver are set up for the deceased Impeccables to live 
in. 500 

There is also the power to stride over the clouds and to climb into the sky 
(j ruktib al-sahab wa l-taraqqi ft l-samawdt). 501 The traditions that deal with 
this subject attribute this power to the first and the last of the imams, c All and 
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al-Qa’im. The imams further maintain that they themselves are not all equal 
in their abilities to perform supernatural acts. 502 According to these traditions, 
two kinds of clouds may be walked upon, thus allowing access to the heavens: 
al-dhalul (the docile), a white cloud, and al-sa l b (the indocile), a cloud 
swollen with rain, thunder, and lightning. Striding upon the first of these 
clouds was reserved for Dhu 1-qamayn, the man-with-two-homs, 503 while the 
second was reserved for ( A1T and the hidden imam; 504 this is the explanation 
for how ( Alt was able to visit the seven heavens and the seven earths, five of 
which were inhabited and five uninhabited. 

The imams had what might be called a “spiritual eye” (al-basarlal- 
( ayn ) 505 through which they could both “see” in all directions at the same time 
and remain awake, even when sleeping. This is perhaps the same “subtle 
organ” as the Hindu Eye of Shiva, the Third Eye of the Tibetans, or the Astral 
Eye in occult traditions; however, whereas in these cases the eye is usually 
located in the subtle center between the eyebrows, for the imams it is located 
in the heart. 506 There is a hadith on this subject that is of particular interest, as 
it appears canonically to justify the practice of a certain kind of magic (sihr). 
The tradition is attributed to Ja‘far, of whom it is asked why the Prophet gave 
the name “truthful” (siddtq) to Abu Bakr. 507 The sixth imam then tells the 
famous story of the cave where the Prophet and Abu Bakr were hiding; at a 
certain moment, God’s Messenger says: I see Ja c far b. Abi Talib’s boat lost at 
sea.” Abu Bakr asks him whether he could make him “see” also. The Prophet 
tells his companion to come closer, and he rubs his eyes with his hands 
(masaha ( ala l aynayhi)\ then Abu Bakr sees the boat being tossed by the 
waves, as well as other scenes; and he says to himself: “Now I am convinced 
that you are a magician [aPdna sadaqtu annaka sahirY\ the Prophet, reading 
his thoughts, replies: “You are the truthful one [al-siddiq anta ].” 

There are acts of magic attributed to the imams. The fourth imam, ( Alt b. 
al-Husayn, with a wave of his hand (var., with prayer), returns youth to a hun¬ 
dred-year-old woman, the walibiyya. 509 The sixth imam, Ja c far al-Sadiq, eats 
a date and plants the seed, which begins to grow immediately, becoming a 
large tree full of fruit. 510 Challenged by a magician from the court of Harun al- 
Rashid, who was attempting to humiliate him, the seventh imam, Musa al- 
Kazim, brought a lion to life that was painted on a palace curtain; the huge 
animal swallowed the magician before the eyes of the caliph and the cour- 
tisans. 511 A few indirect details or fragmentary pieces of information suggest 
that some of the special powers of the imams were based on their knowledge 
of traditional occult sciences. There is first of all the science of letters, or mag¬ 
ical and divinatory application of the numerical value of the letters of the 
alphabet (film al-huruf/hisab al-jummal)\ some disciples, namely the “repre¬ 
sentatives” of the hidden imam during the period of the minor Occultation, 
knew this science (cf. Part IV), and we might reasonably conclude from this 
that they were ititiated by the imam. 
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There is also astrology ( al-nujtim ); the efficiency of this divinatory “art” 
is recognized by the imams. Mu ( alla b. Khunays 412 asks Ja'far whether astrol¬ 
ogy is true, to which the imam replies affirmatively. 513 In a conversation about 
astrological calculations, the same imam states: “ ... This calculation is actu¬ 
ally true, but only he who has the Knowledge of the horoscope of all creatures 
[that is, the imam] can know it.” 514 And Ja ( far al-Sadiq also says: “Only one 
family from among the Arabs [ahl baytin min al- ( arab —that is, the family of 
the Prophet, the imams] and one family from among the Hindus [ahl baytin 
min al-hind ] know the Science of astrology.” 515 ( Abd al-Rahman b. Siyaba 516 
says to Ja ( far: “People [al-nas, that is, the Sunnites] have said that astrology is 
illicit, but I am attracted to it; is it prejudicial to my religion? If so, I will give 
up my study, but if this is not the case, I wish to learn it.” The imam replies, 
“It is not as they say; astrology does no harm to religion. However, you are 
studying something about which you know very little, and the least amount 
that you grasp will do you no good, since your calculations are based only on 
the trajectory [tali 1 ] of the moon; do you know how many minutes there are 
between Jupiter [ al-mushtari ] and Venus [al-zuhra]T “No.” “How many 
minutes there are between Venus and the moon? Between the sun and Virgo 
[ al-sunbula ]? ... Between Virgo and the Well-Guarded Tablet [al-lawh al- 
mahfuz]T “No, for heaven’s sake, for no astrologist has spoken of these 
things.” “In each case there are 70 minutes. ( Abd al-Rahman, who knows 
these calculations thoroughly, could tell you exactly how many reeds there are 
in a field of rushes.” 518 

There are, however, other statements where the imams appear to wish to 
warn their disciples against purely magical applications of astrology, astrol¬ 
ogy that has been “profaned,” separated from a Science that has been acquired 
through divine intervention, since it would otherwise tend toward “black 
magic.” ( All says: “O people [ayyuha l-nas , although we are not sure whether 
he is speaking with disciples or with “ordinary” people], beware of learning 
astrology, except where it assists you in finding your way over land or sea. 519 
Astrology leads you to divination; the astrologist is like the diviner, the 
diviner like the magician, the magician like the impious, and the impious are 
destined for Fire. Undertake your actions [by relying] on the Name of 
God.” 520 Elsewhere the same imam, after rejecting the predictions of an 
astrologist, finishes his statement with the words “My God, there is no divina¬ 
tion other than Your divination [al-tayr, lit. “omithomancy,” although the 
word here means techniques of divination in general, including astrology], 
there is no bad omen other than Your bad omen, there is no good omen other 
than Your good omen, and no god other than You.” 521 

Imamite occultism is thus presented as a kind of theurgy; the imams’ 
magic is founded on Knowledge and Power that are granted by God. But, 
what is called “natural magic,” is rejected. Divine human beings, in this case, 
the imams, are the only ones to have been given these powers, and they are, by 
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virtue of this, the only ones who can initiate their faithful into the Sacred 
Knowledge that opens the door to Sacred Power. From the time of his pre¬ 
existence, the imam is characterized by his initiatory Knowledge and his 
occult Power; his existence, the manifestation of his pre-existential entity in 
the sensible world, is thus marked by these same characteristics. 522 








4 

The Super-Existence of the Imam 


You are like the stars of the sky; 
as soon as one star sets, another rises, 
up until the Day of Resurrection. 

The Prophet 


After the pre-existence and the existence of the imam, it is logical to expect his 
post-existence; the imam actually continues to live even after he leaves the 
physical world. ( A1T says: “He among us who dies is not dead.” 523 The 
deceased Impeccables are transported to a supersensible world where, living 
under their “tent of silver,” they can be visited by their faithful initiates. 524 
Every Thursday evening (or in other versions, “every morning” or “every 
day”) the acts of the faithful are exposed to the Impeccables in their celestial 
abodes. 525 But the idea of the triumph of the Imam over death is entirely domi¬ 
nated by the figure of the hidden imam, the savior of the End of Time. The 
twelfth imam is not immortal, and such an idea would be inconceivable, since 
only God is immortal, but he has been granted a hidden and marvelously long 
existence by God so that he can fulfill his eschatological mission. It is for this 
reason that the fourth part of this work is entitled “the super-existence of the 
imam.” Imamite and Shfite messianism, the Occultation and its historical 
implications, the Figure of the hidden imam and certain facets of his personal¬ 
ity have already been studied in a number of works. 526 In order to avoid repeti¬ 
tion and to remain faithful to the problem as outlined, we will limit ourselves 
to the “theosophical” (in the sense of “esoteric” or “occult”) aspects of the 
superexistence of the hidden imam, aspects that up to the present have 
remained almost unknown. 527 Before that, however, it may be useful to look at 
a point of doctrinal history that has not yet garnered the attention it deserves. 

W-l . IMAMITE POINTS OF VIEW ON THE 
ANCIENTNESS OF THE INFORMATION 

As is known, according to Imamite sources, Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
c Askaii (i aTMahdi ) had a first occultation when he was no more than a small 
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child. This occultation, in 260/874, lasted nearly 70 years. During his occulta- 
tion the imam communicated with his faithful via four Representatives 
(safir/na'iblwakil). This was what is referred to as “the first Occultation” ( al - 
ghaybat al-ula ), or “the minor Occultation” {al-ghaybat al-sughra). Then, 
around 329/941, came the beginning of “the second Occultation” ( al-ghaybat 
al-thaniya ), or “the major Occultation” ( al-ghaybat al-kubra). This occulta¬ 
tion is still in effect, and will not end until the End of Time (akhir al-zaman) 
when the Mahdi comes back to reestablish Justice on earth. 528 Information 
concerning the Mahdi of the Imamites, his identity, his name, and the fact that 
he is the son of the eleventh imam, and thus that he is the twelfth imam, as well 
as information regarding his Occultations, are reported by sources later than 
the first Occultation. Historically, we might conclude that the old idea of 
ghayba (existing at least since the time of the Kaysaniyya, who applied it to 
the son of c All, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya) was taken over by the Imamites 
relatively late. These Imamites applied it to the twelfth imam and thus became, 
since the fourth/tenth century, Twelvers. 529 The difficult situation created by 
the Occultation in effect led the Imamites to profess, only a posteriori, the 
ideas connected to the number of imams and to the fate of the last of the 
imams. But what for historians constitutes the proof of an a posteriori inven¬ 
tion is for the faithful a demonstration of the predestined characteristic of the 
number of imams and the identity of the Mahdi. Our purpose here is to analyze 
how the Imamites prove how old the information concerning the twelfth imam 
is. Seen from this angle, things may look more complex than they already 
appear to be. Doubt about the doctrinal authenticity of the Occultation and the 
number of imams is not recent. The mysterious fate of the son of the eleventh 
imam divided the early Shfite family into a number of factions; some main¬ 
tained that this son died at a very early age; others, that he had lived and that he 
died in old age; still others denied his existence altogether, choosing to think 
that al-Hasan al- c Askan had never had a son, and so forth. 530 Only a small 
minority defended the idea according to which the son of the eleventh imam 
was alive, that he was the hidden Mahdi, and that he would return at the End of 
Time, an idea adopted later by all Imamites, essentially as a result of the 
efforts of al-Nu ( mam and Ibn Babuye; we shall return to this subject. 

In the first place, the technical name for the doctrine is undoubtedly of a 
later date than the Occultation. The imams themselves speak only of their 
“partisans” (shi ( atuna) or “the believers” (al-mu ( minuri). Abu’l-Hasan al- 
Ash ( an (d. 324/935-36) uses the word Qafiyya to refer to those who affirmed 
the death of the seventh imam (as opposed to the Waqifiyya), and he extends 
this term to those who, from that time on, continued the chain of imams up to 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan. He further refers to this latter group with the general 
term Rafida, pi. Rawafid, of whom only the first subsect (still called the 
Qafiyya) and the twenty-fourth believed in the Occultation. The term 
Imamiyya (the Imamites) is used only exceptionally by al-Ash ( an. 531 Prior to 
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him, pseudo-Nashfi al-Akbar 532 already referred to those who “categorically 
affirmed the death of Musa b. JaTar” as “Qat'iyya.” 533 The expression Ithna 
( ashariyya (Twelver) is not yet found in Ibn al-Nadim’s (d. 380/990) Fihrist, 
although c Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037) used it to refer to a subdi¬ 
vision of the Imamiyya; by “Twelvers” he specifically meant the Qafiyya 
who continued the chain of imams up to Muhammad b. al-Hasan. 534 The syn¬ 
onymy between imamiyya and ithna c ashariyya was thus progressive. 535 

Next, imformation concerning the number of imams, the twelfth imam, his 
two Occultations, and his final triumphal Return is furnished only by sources 
posterior to the first Occultation. Among the great authors of the “esoteric non- 
rational” tradition, let us cite al-Kulaym, who died in 329/940, the same year as 
the beginning of the major Occultation, and who wrote his Usui min al-kaft dur¬ 
ing the period of the minor Occultation. Al-Nu’mani Ibn Abi Zaynab (d. circa 
345 or 360/956 or 971), was the author of the Kitab al-ghayba. Ja c far b. Md Ibn 
Quluye al-Qummi (d. 369/979), authored the Kamil al-ziyarat. ( Ali b. Md al- 
Khazzaz al-Razi al-Qummi (d. in the second half of the fourth/tenth century), 
was the author of the Kifayat al-athar fi l-nass c ala 1-aHmmat al-ithay ( ashar . 
Ibn Babuye (d. 381/991) especially in his Kamal (Ikmal) al-din , seems to have 
collected the essentials of the information from his predecessors. And finally, 
there was Ahmad b. Md Ibn 'Ayyash al-Jawhan (d. 401/1101), who composed 
the Muqtadab al-athar ft l-nass ( ala c adad al-a'immat al-ithay c ashar , 536 It 
appears as though these authors have used the early data, in a number of ways, to 
prove the ancientness and then the authenticity of their information. The two 
greatest compilers from before the Occultation, al-Saffar al-Qummi (d. 
290/903) in his Basafr al-darajat , and one of his teachers in hadith, Abu Ja c far 
Ahmad b. Md al-Barqi (d. 274/887 or 280/893), in his Kitab al-mahasin , have 
provided almost no information about the subject that is our concern here. 537 
Nevertheless, as will be seen, later authors did make use of their names. 

The theme of the ghayba was well known in the imams’ entourage. 
Shifite bibliographical works list a number of writings about the Occultation 
of the Mahdi composed by members of the imams’ entourage. Almost all of 
these writings have been lost, although sections of their contents were col¬ 
lected and reported by later authors, such as al-Kulaym, al-Nu c mam, and Ibn 
Babuye. Among the very first compilers, there were first of all Waqifite 
Shfites (claiming that such and such imam is the Mahdi, that he is not dead 
but hidden, and that he will later manifest himself as the qd } im)\ 

Ibrahim b. Salih al-Anmati al-Kufi, a partisan of the fifth imam al-Baqir 
(d. circa 115/733-34), who considered al-Baqir to be the hidden Mahdi, 
and who authored a Kitab al-ghayba. 53S 

C A1T b. al-Hasan al-Tatan al-TaT, a partisan of the seventh imam, Musa 
(d. 183/799), also the author of a Kitab al-ghayba. 539 
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Al-Hasan b. Md b. Suma’a, a disciple of ( A1T b. al-Hasan al-Tatan al- 
Ta'i, and who believed, like his teacher, in the Occultation of the seventh 
imam. He was also the author of a Kitab al-ghayba , and was one of the 
sources used by al-Kulaym. 540 

Al-Hasan b. c Ali al-BataTm al-Kufi, a partisan of the eighth imam al- 
Rida (d. 203/808) and propably a Waqifite as regards this imam, as was 
his father, C A1T al-BataTru; his work was likewise entitled Kitab al- 
ghayba. 541 

Apparently originally a Zaydi, before his conversion to Imamism, Abu 
Sa ( id c Abbad b. Ya'qub al-'Usfun (d. 250/864) was a contemporary of 
the tenth and eleventh imams, and the author of a Kitab that formed part 
of the “400 original books” of the Imamites (al-Usul al-arba l umVa)\ he 
speaks of eleven [sic] imams, with no mention of their names, with the 
eleventh being the Resurrector. His name appears in chains of transmis¬ 
sion (isnad) for al-Kulaym, al-Nu'mam, and Ibn Babuye. 542 

Among the Qat'iyya who later became Imamiyya were: 

Al-Hasan b. Mahbub al-Sarrad al-Kufi (d. 224/838), a disciple of the 
eighth imam and author of a Kitab al-ghayba also called al-Mashyakha. 
This was one of the sources most extensively used by later authors on the 
subject of the Occultation of the Mahdt. 543 

Md b. al-Muthanna al-Hadrami (third/ninth century), the author of a 
Kitab that became part of the Usui arba ( umVa , reports in his work one of 
Ja'far’s traditions according to which, after the Prophet, there would be 
seven imams, the last of which would be the Mahdi. 544 

C A1T b. Mahizyar al-Ahwazi, a companion of the ninth and tenth imams 
(d. in 220/835 and 254/868, respectively), the author of a Kitab al- 
malahim (“Book of Prophecies”) and a Kitab al-qadm ; his name appears 
in numerous chains of transmission (for traditions of a “messianic” char¬ 
acter) in the works of al-Kulaym and Ibn Babuye. 545 

Al-Fadl b. Shadhan al-Nisabun (d. 260/873), a disciple of the eleventh 
imam and a famous Imamite scholar, the author of a Kitab al-ghayba\ he 
was one of the main references for later authors. 546 

Finally, let us mention Ibrahim b. Ishaq al-Ahman al-Nahawandi (late 
third/ninth century), a contemporary of the eleventh imam, author of a 
Kitab al-ghayba that was one of al-hhTmanTs sources. 547 

An examination of the isnad of the great compilations from the time after 
the Occultation turns out to be a fruitful endeavor. For example, we are able to 
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see that fragments, sometimes even entire treatises, have been collected and 
inserted into systematic compilations. Such is the case, for example, of the 
Kitab al-nusra by the Waqifite C A1T b. Ahmad al- ( Alawi (d. circa 200/815), 
incorporated into al-shaykh al-Tusi’s Kitab al-ghayba\ the author includes 
some forty “messianic” traditions in which the number of imams stops at 
seven, as would be expected for one of Musa’s Waqifites. 548 There is also the 
Kitab al-hujjaft ibtd } al-qa'im by Md b. Bahr al-Ruhm al-Shaybam (second 
half of third/ninth century to the beginning of the following century, thus after 
260/874), inserted by Ibn Babuye into his Kamal al-dtn , and by al-Tusi into 
his Kitab al-ghayba. Al-Ruhni, a familiar visitor of the tenth imam, alludes to 
the fact that there would be twelve imams, and he announces that the Mahdi 
would be the grandson of his teacher. 549 This proves, according to Ibn Babuye 
and al-Tusi, that the tenth imam had revealed to his disciples the number of 
imams and the identity of the Mahdi. A careful examination of the chains of 
transmission of “messianic” traditions shows something else. We have seen 
that in the compilations prepared by Abu Ja c far al-Barqi and al-Saffar al- 
Qummf very few traditions were reported concerning the number of imams or 
the identity or destiny of the hidden imam. However, their two names appear 
repeatedly in the chain of transmission for several traditions that refer to these 
subjects, in al-Kulaym, al-Nu ( mam, or Ibn Babuye’s works. 

The way the compilations are organized suggests that their authors were 
attempting to resolve these contradictions by recourse to the Imamite duty of 
“keeping the secret” (al-taqiyya> see later discussion), one of the main pur¬ 
poses of which is presented as being precisely that of protecting the identity of 
the Mahdi. In al-Kulaym and Ibn Babuye, numerous traditions concerning the 
number of imams or the identity of the Qa'im contain appeals for discretion. 
The works of al-Nu ( mam and Ibn ‘Ayyash begin with a whole chapter on 
taqiyya , apparently in attempt to convince the reader that all matters concern¬ 
ing the twelfth imam should be marked by the seal of secrecy. It is interesting 
to note that none of the traditions from the first chapter of al-Nu c mam’s work 
contains mention of the Mahdi, but rather general traditions on the sacred 
nature of the idea of taqiyya ; but given this chapter’s location at the beginning 
of the book, and after a long introduction to the subject by the author, the 
reader is subconsciously led to make the connection between the Mahdi, his 
Occultations, and “keeping of secret.” The figure of the Islamic “Savior” and 
the sayings concerning his awesome role in the bloody purification of the 
world and the reestablishment of justice were known by all. The disquiet that 
these accounts of Shfite origin caused to the Umayyad, and especially to the 
Abbasid powers, is known. All of the “Mahdist” movements were persecuted, 
and all rebellions were quelled with bloodshed. The Shfites, with the imams 
at their head, despite their political passivity (especially since the time of the 
fourth imam), were carefully watched. According to Imamite logic, in order to 
save the life of the Mahdi who at the same time would be the last of the 
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imams, it was imperative to keep secret both the number of imams and any¬ 
thing that might reveal the identity of the Mahdi until he made his way to 
absolute safety, that is, until he found his way into Occultation. Seen in this 
way, the contradictory elements are presented as being so many “tactics” to 
hide tracks, and are used as needed by the cause. Everything that tends to 
show that a certain historical reality forced the a posteriori adoption of these 
teachings is used by Imamism and presented as one of so many different 
facets of taqiyya regarding the number of imams and the identity of the Mahdi 
who is to be the last of them. Earlier authors, Waqifites of one of the preced¬ 
ing imams, are thus taken over, since one of the first tactics to be adopted 
would be to confuse the facts. The imams gave different numbers to say how 
many of them there would be: five (al-Anmati’s Kitab al-ghayba ), seven (the 
Kitab al-ghayba of al-Hasan b. Md b. Suma’a; the Kitab by Md b. al- 
Muthanna al-Hadrami), eight (according to the two al-BataTm), eleven (al- 
( Usfun’s Kitdb ), twelve (?; according to the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays , of doubt¬ 
ful authenticity, and al-Saffar’s Bas&'ir). 

On the other hand, and for the same reasons, the imams would have 
declared that each of them could be the Mahdi, the Qa'im (the Resurrector; he 
who rises up [to reestablish Truth]). 550 At the same time, it is said that the 
Mahdi is he whose birth takes place in a hidden manner, 551 which might serve 
as further obfuscation, since a number of imams who were supposed to be the 
Mahdi did not have hidden births. The phenomenon is not attested to except in 
the case of the twelfth imam. In a long account, Hakima bint Muhammad b. 
C A1T, the tenth imam’s sister, tells about her nephew (the eleventh imam)’s 
wife not showing any signs of pregnancy until the day she gave birth, further 
saying that the night of the birth and up to the very moment that it took place, 
the mother was calmly asleep, with no feeling of pain whatsoever. 552 The 
father showed his newborn son to only about forty of his closest disciples, 553 
and then the child was hidden. According to a number of accounts, 554 the 
eleventh imam, al-Hasan al- ( Askan, adopted a double tactic to guarantee the 
safety of his son. There were rumors among the Shfites that identified the 
Mahdi as the twelfth imam, and the rumors had reached the ears of the agents 
of the Abbasids in power; this is why, according to Imamite authors, none of 
the previous imams had been spied upon as had the eleventh. In the beginning, 
Al-Hasan al- ( Askan attempted to hide the fact of the birth from everyone but 
his closest friends. He named his mother, Hudayth, his sole inheritor. It is 
known that according to Imamite law (codified for the most part in the time of 
Ja { far al-Sadiq), an inheritance naturally goes to the mother of the deceased 
when no children have been bom. 555 Next, al- c Askan tried to cover up the evi¬ 
dence by distracting attention. Just before his death (in 260/874), he is sup¬ 
posed to have had the rumor started that one of his servants, Saqil, was preg¬ 
nant by him. The caliph al-Mu ( tamid’s spies had been following the life of the 
eleventh imam closely, which is why he was under house arrest in the military 
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camp of Samarra (Surra-man-ra’a) in Iraq. When, after a serious illness, the 
imam’s death seemed inevitable, the caliph dispatched to the place five of his 
confidants, a number of doctors, and the grand judge al-Hasan b. Abi 1- 
Shawarib, known for his violently anti-Shi { ite positions. Immediately after the 
imam’s death, Saqil was arrested and declared herself to be pregnant by the 
imam. For almost a year she remained under the surveillance of the caliph’s 
and the grand judge’s servants; a vain operation, since she showed no signs of 
pregnancy. Since she was deemed no longer to be in need of being watched, 
she was released and forgotten. The caliph and his entourage were now con¬ 
vinced that the eleventh imam had passed away without leaving any progeny. 
According to Imamite authors, Divine Providence had been accomplished and 
the young hidden imam was theretofore secure in his Occultation. The major¬ 
ity of the partisans of the imams were also led to share the Abbasid convic¬ 
tions. 556 Only a small minority continued to believe in the version that there¬ 
after became the official belief of the Imamites. 557 

Another aspect of the “rule of the arcane” concerning the identity of the 
Mahdf is the prohibition, promulgated by the imams, against pronouncing the 
latter’s name ( al-nahy ( an al-ism, al-man c c an al-tasmiya). 55 % Here again, the 
authors appear to distinguish between two phases in the application of this 
prohibition. There is first of all the whole series of traditions in which the 
imams categorically refuse to identify the name of the future Mahdi. Ja c far al- 
Sadiq says, “No one but an infidel pronounces the name of the Lord of this 
Cause (that is, the hidden imam).” 559 The eighth imam said, in speaking about 
the Qa'im : “His body is not seen and his name is not pronounced.” 560 Dawud 
b. al-Q&sim al-JaTan reports: 

I heard Abu 1-Hasan al- ( Askan (the tenth imam) say, “My successor 
will be al-Hasan; but what will be your attitude toward my succes¬ 
sor’s successor?” 

I replied: “May God sacrifice me for you, why [this question]?” 

He answered: “Because you will not see him and you are not 
allowed to pronounce his name.” 

“Then how shall we refer to him?” 

Say, “The Proof among the descendents of Muhammad (al- 
hujja min al Muhammad ).” 561 

According to the authors, this interdiction was in effect at least up to the 
beginning of the minor Occultation, if we judge by a written response by the 
twelfth imam dating from this period: “ ... If I tell [the partisans] the name, 
they will reveal it, and if they know the place [of hiding of the hidden imam], 
they will tell it [to others].” 562 

On the other hand, there are traditions in which the name of the hidden 
imam is given, but most often with the letters separated, M H M D 
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(Muhammad). 563 This seems to involve a second phase, and the prohibition in 
this phase is not against pronouncing the name of the MahdT, but against pro¬ 
nouncing it aloud ( al-man c ( an al-tanwih). 564 The passage into this second 
phase appears additionally to be attested to by an autograph (tawqi ( a) of the 
hidden imam, where the interdiction is not aimed at the pronunciation of the 
name, but only at revealing it in public. 565 A look at the details suggests a dis¬ 
tinction between two phases in everything that concerns the definite number 
of imams and the Mahdi: the lack of information, or confused and contradic¬ 
tory information prior to the Occultation followed by precise information 
after the fact. The almost complete silence of authors like al-Barqi and al- 
Saffar on the subject in their own compilations, and then the presence of their 
names in the isnad of traditions on the subject; the interdiction against pro¬ 
nouncing the name of the Mahdi followed by that of pronouncing it aloud; the 
non-existence of a specific name for the doctrine prior to the Occultation fol¬ 
lowed by the name “Twelver” immediately thereafter. The turning point is 
once again the Occultation. 

These data suggest that the early Imamite corpus, which belonged to a 
primitive esoteric tradition, is attempting to posit the following: the imams 
passed on two kinds of traditions concerning the Mahdi and how many imams 
there would be; the first category contained confusing information, and was 
aimed at that large group of disciples who were writing down traditions. In 
this category, the name of the Mahdi is not specified. As long as the specific 
number of imams was not known, which imam was the Mahdi remained a 
secret, and thus the rule of the arcane concerning the Mahdi was observed. A 
second kind of tradition, aimed only at the closest of disciples, contained spe¬ 
cific information about the number of imams, as well as the identity and the 
fate of the Mahdi. His name was included in this group of traditions except 
that, in order to guarantee the safety of his life, this category of traditions was 
only to be transmitted orally until after the beginning of the Occultation; it 
could be put into writing only after the life of the son of the eleventh imam 
was out of danger. Using the cases of al-Barqi and al-Saffar in this regard is 
revealing. 566 There was no longer a need for the rule of the arcane to be 
applied to the Madhi. Ibn ( Ayyash says expressly that this is the real meaning 
of the division of Knowledge by the imams into a “lavished Knowledge” (Him 
mabdhul) and a “hidden Knowledge” (Him maknun). 561 

There is another hypothesis, this one of a more esoteric nature. In the 
texts that have come to us, the number twelve is made sacred by the support of 
numerous traditions, to the extent that it legitimizes a fact. 568 The application 
of the rule of the arcane to the case of the Mahdi and the hypothesis of “two 
categories of traditions” are presented as justifying this fact. The hadith “After 
me, there will be twelve vicars, all from the tribe of Quraysh” was in circula¬ 
tion for a long time before the Occultation, since it is reported by Ibn Hanbal 
(d. 241/855) and al-Bukhan (256/870). 569 The Muslims were well aware of 
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Jewish, Christian, and Judeo-Christian traditions, especially because of the 
oral and written literature of the Isra'iliyyat . 57 ° It is known that for the Biblical 
authors, the number 12 is the number of Election, that of the men chosen by 
God. Israel Jacob had twelve sons, ancestors named for the twelve tribes of 
the chosen people (Genesis 35:23f.). The Tree of Life had twelve fruits and 
the priests twelve jewels. In the Christian tradition, Jesus, in choosing his 
twelve apostles, proclaimed his decision to choose a new people (Matt. 10: If., 
and parallels). The heavenly Jerusalem of the Apocalypse has twelve Doors 
upon which are written the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, and its rampart 
has twelve seats, with the names of the twelve apostles (Apocalypse 21:12). 
The faithful at the End of Time number 144,000, or 12,000 faithful for each of 
the twelve tribes (Apocalypse 7:4-8; 14:1), which is why this number repre¬ 
sents the number of chosen faithful (although it must be said that there are just 
as many arguments in favor of the number 4 or 7, especially when Apocalypse 
is the source). The number 12 thus has, for Imamite authors, a particular value 
in the universal economy of the Sacred (just as the number 7 has for the 
Musawite Waqifites or the IsmaTlis). The imams knew a substantial amount 
of this information. 571 According to the imams, as has been seen, creation 
begins with a luminous emanation that immediately thereafter divides into 
twelve lights (the pre-existential luminous entities of the imams). The number 
thus has a sacred and cosmic value. On the other hand, according to the 
imams, it is because of this first creation and its duodecimal structure that all 
that constitutes order and harmony in the universe has such a structure: the 
twelve houses of the zodiac, the twelve months of the year, the twelve hours 
of the day and the night. 572 According to an Imamite point of view, because 
the Imam is the axis of the cosmic order, the number of imams could be no 
other than twelve, and because of the rule of the arcane, they could not reveal 
this secret to everyone. 

There are two suggestions of an esoteric kind left by these authors that 
suggest that the imams wanted to make the secret known to some of their ini¬ 
tiates, through the use of a practice well known in esoteric traditions. We have 
already spoken of arithmomancy or gematry (hisab al-jummal) in the teaching 
of the imams, and the importance of the secret science of numbers and the 
numeric value of letters for Shfites has been known since early on. 573 For 
Imamites, the three sacred phrases par excellence 574 are all composed of 
twelve letters: LA IL(a) H(a) IL(1)A ALL(a)H (There is no god but God), 
M(u) H(a) M(m) (a) D R(a) SUL ALL(a)H (Muhammad is God’s Messen¬ 
ger), and W(a) HD(a) H(u) LA SH(a) RIK(a) L(a) H(u) (He is One, none is 
associated with him). 575 

Moreover, we have also seen that the name of the future Mahdi is some¬ 
times given in separate letters: MHMD.In one of the ways of calculating the 
numeric values of letters, using what is called the “Eastern” method, 576 the 
number that is repeated an even number of times is not counted; it is said that 
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two identical letters in a word cancel one another out (khalt al-zawjayn). 511 
According to this procedure, in the word MHMD, the two Ms are thus not 
counted and the sum of the remaining letters, H and D, is 8 + 4 = 12. The 
faithful believer initiated into the science of letters would thus be invited to 
ask himself whether, in giving the name of the Mahdi in this uncustomary 
manner, the imams were not attempting to say that the Mahdi would be the 
twelfth of them. These are only suppositions, although to our thinking they 
correspond quite well to the practices that must have taken place within a doc¬ 
trine that claimed to be esoteric and that had recourse to arithmomantic and 
gematric procedures. Our aim has been simply to point out a methodologi¬ 
cally quite different way of proceeding, since we are dealing with esoteric 
teachings, and early Imamism was unquestionably esoteric. The Imamite 
authors appear to have been wanting to demonstrate that within such a doc¬ 
trine silence about a subject (in this case everything that has to do with the 
identity of the twelfth imam), or making it abstruse, does not necessarily 
prove the non-existence or lack of knowledge about the subject; and all the 
more so, since keeping the secret (< al-taqiyya ) and the deliberate and discreet 
dispersion of information (tabdid al- c ilm) have remained two constants in the 
doctrine. 

IV-2. THE IMAM AND HIS OCCULTATION: ESOTERIC ASPECTS 

The future arrival of the Mahdi constitutes the most frequent of the imams’ 
predictions. Al-Kulaym and al-Nu c mam each dedicated an entire chapter to it, 
and Ibn Babuye devoted thirteen chapters to the predictions of the Prophet, 
Fatima, and the eleven imams regarding the twelfth imam. 578 The twelfth 
imam is said to have been bom under conditions the description of which is 
imbued with mysticism and the miraculous. Imamite sources have given the 
hidden imam’s mother a number of names; the name seen most often is Narjis 
(narcissus), but she has also been called Rayhana (basil), Sawsan (lily) and 
Maryam (Mary). 579 According to some accounts, she was a black slave, prob¬ 
ably from Nubia; 580 other accounts present her as the granddaughter of the 
Byzantine emperor, himself a descendent of the Apostle Simon. 581 According 
to this version, the Byzantine princess was captured by Muslim armies and 
sold as a slave to Baghdad, to a man in the entourage of the tenth imam, a cer¬ 
tain Bishr b. Sulayman al-Nakhkhas. The latter went to Samarra, and gave the 
slave to Hakima, his teacher’s sister. Just before being captured, the princess, 
whose name at the time was Malika bint Yashu'a, had seen Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, and Fatima in a dream; they both asked her to convert to Islam and to 
allow herself to be captured by the Muslim troops, since she was destined for 
a glorious life. The legendary and hagiographical nature of this version seems 
patent. 582 What does seem certain is that the mother of the twelfth imam had 
been a slave; in the first place, the names that have been given for her are 
almost all the names of flowers or plants, as was the case for female slaves. 
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Next, in several traditions there is a parallel established between Fatima, “the 
mother of the imams,” and Narjis, “the mother of the Qa'im”; the former is 
called “the Great Lady of free women” ( sayyidat al-nisd J ) or “the best of free 
women” ( khiyarat al-hard'ir ), and the latter “the Great Lady (or “the best”) of 
slaves” {sayyidatkhiyarat al-ima *). 583 The tenth imam, who through clairvoy¬ 
ance recognized in her the future mother of the Mahdi, gave her in marriage to 
his son, al-Hasan, the future eleventh imam. 584 Her signs of pregnancy, as has 
been mentioned, were miraculously hidden. Still according to the account of 
Hakima (the eleventh imam’s aunt, who was present at the birth), just before 
the child’s birth, a kind of torpor fell over both women; 585 or, according to 
another version, a kind of veil hid the mother from the eyes of the other 
woman present. 586 The actual moment of birth was thus seen by no one. Once 
the child was bom, Hakima, now in full possession of her senses, realized that 
the birth clothing of the mother was not stained by a single drop of blood, as is 
the case with all the mothers of the imams, she added. 587 As we have seen, 
“the hidden birth” is one of the distinctive signs of the Mahdi, according to he 
imams. Furthermore, let it be remembered that the conception of any imam— 
and such is the case with the twelfth, also—is accompanied by a number of 
mystical or magical signs: the supernatural abilities of the newborn imam and 
the occult phenomena that take place at the time of his birth or thereafter; the 
seed of the imam coming from a mysterious beverage that a celestial Messen¬ 
ger has his father drink; the QuFanic phrase “And the Verb of your Lord was 
accomplished in all truth and justice” written by the angel al-Hayawan on the 
child’s body; the appearance of the “Column of Light” before the newborn’s 
eyes, thus bestowing the power of clairvoyance upon him; the fact that the 
imam is bom clean and circumcised and receives inspiration beginning at the 
moment of his birth, and so forth. The twelfth imam enjoys the same provi¬ 
dential privileges. Ibn Babuye adds further details to the moment of the 
Mahdi’s birth.^ 88 The child was bom in the position of prostration; the father 
took his newborn son in his arms and put his tongue into his mouth, an occult 
way of transmitting the Knowledge of the imams, as we have seen. 

A light shot forth from the top of the child’s head and went up to the 
heights of the sky. The father commanded his son to speak. The son then said: 
“I bear witness that there is no god but God, He is alone and there is none 
associated with Him, Muhammad is the Messenger of God,” the three sacred 
phrases, each containing twelve letters. The child then greeted each of the 
eleven preceding imams one by one, finishing with the Qur’anic verses “We 
have wanted to show favor to the weak upon the earth, and to make them 
imams, and to make them inheritors/We have wanted to establish them on 
earth, and to show Pharaoh and Haman [Pharaoh’s minister, according to the 
Qur’an] and their armies that which they feared.” 589 Hakima continues to 
recount that then a bird came and unfolded its wings over the head of the 
child, and in turn put his tongue into the mouth of the newborn child. Other 
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birds arrived, fluttering over the holy family. Then the father addressed the 
first bird, “Take him, protect him, and bring him back to us every forty 
days.” 590 The bird took the child and flew off, followed by the other birds. 
Then the father exclaimed: “God entrusted you to the one to whom the mother 
of Moses entrusted her son.” 591 Then, in reply to Hakima’s question, he said 
that the bird is actually the Holy Spirit whose duty it is to look after the 
imams, to help and guide them, and to confer Knowledge to them [var: “and 
adorn them with Science].” 592 After forty days, the great aunt returned to the 
eleventh imam’s house; she saw a child walking. She was so astounded that 
she could not help saying that the child was at least two years old. The father 
replied: “The children of the prophets and the Inheritors, when they are imams 
themselves, grow differently from other children. Our son had the same 
growth in one month that others have in one year; our son began to speak, to 
recite the Qur’an, and to worship his Lord when he was still in his mother’s 
womb.. .. ” 593 

The great compilers collected numerous statements about the childhood 
of the twelfth imam from the disciples of the eleventh imam who claimed to 
have seen the child before his first Occultation. 594 During some of these 
encounters a miracle was performed, most often in the form of an incisive 
remark from the young imam that erased any doubt from the mind of the dis¬ 
ciple. We offer one typical example. Ahmad b. Ishaq al-AslTan 595 recounts 
that he was at the eleventh imam’s house to ask him about his successor. 
Before his question was even formulated, the imam, “reading his mind” \fa- 
qala li mubtadVan , lit. “he said to me first,” that is, “before I had even worded 
my question”], told him that the earth can never remain devoid of an imam, 
and that thanks to this last one, life on earth can go on. He then went into a 
room and came out with a child who looked about three years old upon his 
shoulders. The imam addressed the disciple again, explaining that because of 
his fidelity to the cause of the imams he was being allowed to see the child; he 
told him that the child had the same name and the same kunya as the Prophet, 
that he was the Mahdi, “he who will fill the earth with equity and justice, just 
as it is now filled with oppression and injustice [or darkness].” 596 He said also 
that the case of this child would be similar to those of Khidr and DhuT-qar- 
nayn, who were hidden from the eyes of men, and that no one would believe 
in him other than his faithful whose faith had been strengthened by God. Al- 
Ash c an asked for a convincing sign ( c alama ). Then the child began to speak 
in eloquent Arabic: “I am the Remainder of God on his earth, 597 1 am God’s 
vengeance against his enemies, and you, o Ahmad b. Ishaq, demand no more 
signs after having seen with your eyes.” 

The disciple left full of joy. The following day, again at his master’s 
house, he learned from him that the Mahdi would have a long Occultation. 
Finally, the eleventh imam finished his explanation with the following words: 
“ ... Ahmad b. Ishaq! Here is a Cause that is part of God’s Cause, a Secret of 
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God’s Secret, a Mystery of God’s Mystery; receive what I have offered you, 
conceal it and be thankful, for tomorrow you shall be with us, in Paradise 
Most High.” 598 

According to the tradition, the twelfth imam entered into his first Occul- 
tation as a child, at the time of his father’s death in 260/874. 599 During the 
minor Occultation, the hidden imam communicated with his faithful via four 
representatives (rid ( ib/wakil Isaffr): 

1) Abu c Amr ‘Uthman b. Sa c id al- c Umari (or al- c Amn), “representa¬ 
tive” from 260/874 to 267/880 (although this latter date is uncertain). 

2) Abu Ja ( far Md b. ‘Uthman al- < Uman (al- c Amn), the son of the 
above, from 267/880 (uncertain date) until 305/917. 

3) Abu 1-Qasim al-Husayn b. Rawh al-Nawbakhtf, from 305/917 to 
326/937. 

4) Abu 1-Hasan ( Ali b. Md al-Sumirn, from 326/937 to 329/941. 

There is no need to go over the life and personalities of the four “repre¬ 
sentatives”; much has been written about them, 600 but as usual, such writing 
tends to be from a “rationalist” kind of hagiographical perspective (the 
learned Imamites) or from the never-ceasing “sociopolitical” view (of schol¬ 
ars who write in Western languages). A closer look at the early texts brings to 
light the fact that the essential activities of the “representatives” consisted in 
making sure that the canonical precepts were respected by the faithful, in col¬ 
lecting and distributing legal taxes; in taking the faithful’s questions of a reli¬ 
gious order to the hidden imam, then making public the imam’s responses; 
and finally, in convincing the faithful who were prone to perplexity and con¬ 
fusion (during the period called the hayra) by performing “miracles.” 

To our knowledge, no one has yet written about the “supernatural pow¬ 
ers” of the “representatives,” even though these powers were considered to 
result from the teaching of the hidden imam, and were perceived as irrefutable 
proofs of the veracity of both the sayings of the earlier imams, and of the “rep¬ 
resentatives” when talking about the hidden imam. At the same time, the pow¬ 
ers were assurance for skeptics who doubted the authenticity of the “represen¬ 
tatives.” Through accounts collected primarily by Ibn B&buye in his Kamdl 
al-din> the following details about the occult powers of the “representatives” 
may be gleaned; these details are most often found in long and sometimes bor¬ 
ing accounts of an encounter between the faithful and one of the “representa¬ 
tives.” The faithful bring gifts for the hidden imam, or problems of a religious 
order to be solved. They are thus forced to pass through the “representative” as 
an intermediary. By looking at these details we are able to see several miracu¬ 
lous powers attributed to the “representatives.” The subject is of particular 
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interest because it gives us an idea of what early Imamism considered to be the 
result of initiation by the imams; moreover, we find in them a number of the 
imams’ miraculous powers (a c ajib) that we have already had occasion to 
examine. We thus still find ourselves within the boundaries of Imamology. 
Once again, we are dealing with well-known phenomena in occult traditions. 

—Powers of divination and clairvoyance : A faithful Muslim who had 
collected the zakat from the people of his region realized, even before 
arriving at the home of the first “representative,” c Uthman b. SaTd, that 
some of the money was missing; he secretly added the difference out of 
his own pocket. The safir took the money, but returned the sum added to 
its owner. 601 The second “representative,” Ibn ‘Uthman, knew the exact 
contents of a hermetically sealed box brought from a faraway place. 602 
One of the faithful brought the same safir what he legally owed. The 
safir , instead of collecting it, asked the man to take the whole sum to 
Wasit and to give it to the first person he met along the bank of the river. 
Perplexed, the man carried out the order. The first person he met when he 
got out of the boat in Wasit told him that he needed a certain amount of 
money, which corresponded exactly to the amount being carried, for the 
funeral services of a faithful believer. 603 A believer wanted to take the 
third safir , al-Husayn b. Rawh, his legal taxes in the form of gold ingots. 
A resident of Balkh, in Transoxiania, he set out; when he reached 
Sarakhs, in Khurasan, he stopped in the desert. In Hamadan, in western 
Iran, he realized that he had lost one of his ingots; he bought a new one, 
and presented all of them to the “representative” in Medina. The safir 
returned the ingot purchased in Hamadan, and said that the lost gold 
could be found in a certain place in the Sarakhs desert, and that it was 
safely covered by sand. On the return trip the believer found the ingot at 
the place specified, and later gave it to the fourth “representative.” 604 

—The knowledge of languages : The “representatives” speak with the 
faithful from different regions, or even different countries, in their own 
languages or dialects. 605 

— Mindreading, and writing at a distance : A faithful believer had a reli¬ 
gious question to ask the second “representative.” Before he sent the 
question he had written down, he received a letter with the answer to the 
question. After he read the letter, another question came to mind; he 
immediately saw the answer appear on the same paper. 606 

—Materialization : An Imamite woman who had doubts about the authen¬ 
ticity of the status of the third safir went to his house to test him. She 
asked him whether he could tell her what she was carrying. The “repre¬ 
sentative” told her to go to the bank of the Tigris and to throw what she 
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was carrying into it. The woman did so, and returned. Al-Nawbakhtf then 
asked one of his servants to bring a package. He opened it and the woman 
saw that the package contained the small box closed with a key that she 
had just thrown into the river. The safir then began to list in detail all the 
contents of the still-closed box. The woman opened it, and everyone pre¬ 
sent saw that the “representative’' had not made the slightest error. 607 

—Knowledge of the “Science ofletters.” m 

—Supersensual communication with the hidden imam : The faithful asked 
their questions through the third “representative.” One of them began to 
doubt and wondered to himself whether he should trust the safir' s 
responses, and whether the responses were approved by the hidden imam. 
The “representative,” reading his thoughts, told him that none of the 
responses came from either him or his personal opinions, but that being in 
communication with the hidden imam, all he did was repeat what he 
heard. 609 

The “miraculous powers” of the safir were perceived by the Imamite reli¬ 
gious conscience, not as exploits or individual merits, but as the result of the 
direct teaching of the imam; this would corroborate the idea that we have 
already stated, according to which the imams initiated their particularly inti¬ 
mate disciples into the sacred Knowledge that made the “miracles” possible. 

Around 329/941, the fourth “representative” received a last autograph 
note from the hidden imam: 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful; c Alx b. 
Muhammad al-Simarn, may God increase, through you, the reward 
of your brothers [in religion; that is, the ShTites]; yes, your death 
will take place in six days. Prepare yourself, and name no one as 
your successor [as “representative”] after your death. Here is the 
advent of the second Occultation [var. the complete Occultation] in 
which there will be no more manifestation, except if it be with divine 
permission, and that will not take place but after a long time, when 
hearts will be hardened and the earth filled with violence. Among my 
partisans, some will claim to having seen [me] with their eyes [as 
was the case with the “representatives”]. Beware! He who claims to 
have seen [me] with his eyes before the raising of al-Sufyam and [the 
sounding of] the Cry [two signs, precursors to the End of Time and 
the Return of the Mahdi; cf. later discussion] is a liar and an impos¬ 
tor. Greatness and Power belong to God alone. 


Six days later al-Simarn, on his death bed, was asked, “Who will be your suc¬ 
cessor?” He replied, “From this point on the matter is in God’s hands; He will 
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conduct it Himself.” Those were his last words. 610 This letter is of the utmost 
importance to the historical and doctrinal destiny of Imamism. It signals the 
beginning of the major Occultation that will last until the Return of the Mahdi, 
“the Lord of Time” (sahib al-zamdn). The axis around which all Imamite 
“religion” revolves was hidden, and the faithful no longer had at their head 
either a physical Guide or a “representative” who could put them in contact 
with him. 

At this juncture, it might be useful to introduce the reasons that Imamite 
tradition gives for the Occultation; they fall into four categories: 611 

1. Safeguarding the life of the twelfth imam; a whole series of tradi¬ 
tions, some of which are attributed to the Prophet, maintain the 
necessity of the Qd'im's Occultation, as his life was in danger. 612 

2. Independence vis-a-vis temporal powers. It is said that through his 
Occultation the Mahdi will owe allegiance to no temporal power. 613 
In a letter from his own hand (tawqt ( a) y the hidden imam wrote: “ ... 
Regarding the reason for the Occultation, know that God, may He be 
exalted and glorified, said: ‘O you who believe! Do not ask about 
things that would do you harm if they were unveiled’ [Qur’an 5:102]; 
none of my ancestors [the preceding imams] was able to avoid pledg¬ 
ing allegiance to some oppressor of his time [tdghiya zamdnih ], but 
when I rise up I will have no allegiance to oppressors.... ” 614 

3. Putting “believers,” that is, Imamites, to the test. The Occultation is a 
long period of trial, a challenge to their faith. The seventh imam, 
Musa, said: “The Occultation of the Lord of this Cause is inevitable 
so that those who profess this cause may withdraw from it. This is a 
painful test that God has given to His creatures.” 615 Ja ( far, the sixth 
imam, said: “The Lord of the Cause will inevitably have an Occulta¬ 
tion, and during it all who are frivolous will experience overbearing 
doubt.” 616 

4. Finally, there is a hidden reason for the Occultation, a reason that is 
said to be the most important of all, although it will not be revealed 
until the Return of the Mahdi at the End of Time. ‘ AbdAllah b. al- 
Fadl 617 asked Ja'far the deep reason (lit. “the aspect of wisdom” wajh 
al-hikma) for the Occultation. The imam replied: “The deep reason is 
the same as the reason for God’s Tests and the Occultations that 
came before. The deep reason will not be unveiled until after [the 
Mahdi’s] manifestation, exactly in the same way that the deep reason 
for the sabotage of the ship, for the murder of the young man, and for 
the construction of the wall by al-Khidr was not revealed to Moses 
until later, after their separation. Son of al-Fadl, this is a Cause that is 
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part of God’s Cause, a Secret of God’s Secret, a Mystery of God’s 
Mystery; when we know that God is Wise, we are certain that all His 
acts contain wisdom, even if this wisdom remains hidden.” 618 

IV-3. THE RETURN AND THE RISING: ESOTERIC ASPECTS 

According to Twelver tradition from as early as the fourth/tenth century, the 
hidden imam is living in his physical body, providentially endowed with a 
long life. The compilations of al-Kulaym, al-Nhfmam, and Ibn Babuye, to 
name only the oldest and the best known, contain a number of eyewitness 
accounts from people who were able to meet the twelfth imam; the imam 
appeared as a young man, and his resemblance to Jesus Christ, in both appear¬ 
ance and manner, has been noted more than once. 619 To support the physical 
aspect of the existence and presence of the hidden imam, Ibn Babuye dedi¬ 
cates six chapters of his Kamal al-din to those known for their extraordinarily 
long lives in the Arabic tradition, and he reports words from the imams to the 
effect that a number of earlier prophets had lived incredibly long lives. 620 
There was undoubtedly also a “spiritualistic” aspect of the imam’s situation at 
the time, although it appears to have been of significantly less importance and 
was quickly forgotten. 621 

As has been stated, accounts of encounters with the hidden imam have 
been numerous. The general tone of these accounts might best be conveyed by 
the following, “typical” story: two Imamites were making the annual pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca. Upon their arrival at al-Mawqif [in 1 Arafat], they met a young 
man sitting down, finely dressed and with no evidence of having made a long 
trip. A beggar happened by, and was quickly chased away by the two men. He 
then went over to the young man, who bent over, picked up a handful of earth, 
and gave it to the beggar. While the beggar was involved in long and touching 
thanksgiving, the young man stood up and disappeared. Intrigued, the two 
Imamites went over to the beggar, who showed them the large piece of gold 
that he had just received. The two pilgrims then realized that they had met the 
hidden imam without recognizing him. They quickly began to search for him, 
but in vain. They asked people in the vicinity about him, but were told that the 
young man was an ( Alid who came to the pilgrimage on foot every year. 622 In 
the traditions of the imams, it is also said that the hidden MahdT attends the 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca, and that he sees people even if they cannot see 
him. 623 This might be thought of as an invisible presence, although according 
to other traditions, the hidden imam is visibly present, but incognito. 624 In this 
latter case, he is compared to Joseph (Qur’an, sura 12, Yusuf), seen but not 
recognized by his brothers; it is added that, as in Joseph’s case, God can allow 
him to be recognized by some people. Invisible or incognito, the presence of 
the hidden imam has a beneficent effect on the faithful; his influence is com¬ 
pared to an illumination, or to rays of light; the Prophet is said to have stated: 
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“ „.. His faithful are illumined by his Light; they profit from his walaya dur¬ 
ing his Occultation, just as one profits from the sun even when it is covered by 
clouds.” 625 In one of his letters, the twelfth imam wrote: “ ... Regarding how 
to benefit from my presence [lit. “benefit from me”] during my Occultation, it 
is like the benefit that one draws from the sun when it is hidden from view by 
the clouds.” 626 It seems that this radiant effusion of the hidden imam takes 
place in an occult and mysterious fashion, since, after its presentation, it is 
added that the effusion of light is a Sealed Secret and a Hidden Treasure of 
God’s Knowledge, and that it must be hidden from those who are not wor¬ 
thy. 627 The occult presence of the Mahdi dominates the entire religious con¬ 
sciousness of Imamism during the period of the Occultation, and will do so 
until the Return of the Awaited Savior. 

Let us now look at the circumstances and reasons for this Return. The 
return, as well as the Rising of the QaTm, will be preceded by signs. The 
theme of “signs of the Return” is one of the most developed of those that 
occur in collections of hadith, in both Sunni and Shfite literature. 628 More¬ 
over, it happens that when an important historical event takes place (a revolt, a 
far-reaching insurrection, the beginning of a dynasty, the enthronement of a 
caliph after a troubled period), traditions concerning “signs of the Return” are 
forged; these traditions correspond to certain events, and tend to identify, in 
the public’s mind, the Mahdi promised by the Prophet as the main protagonist. 
At any rate, in the flurry of details, certain constant “signs” can be seen, and 
these signs fall generally into two categories: “signs of general or universal 
order” and “signs about specific events or details.” 

1) The universal sign of the Return consists in the generalized invasion of 
the earth by Evil, the victory of the forces of Evil over those of Good, thus 
requiring in some way the manifestation of the eschatological Savior, for if he 
does not come, all of humanity will be engulfed in darkness. 629 This general 
theme is a constant; what changes according to doctrines, ideologies, or his¬ 
torical events, are the faces of the Evil, the events that accompany it. The 
imams in turn have numerous comments on the different aspects of the Evil 
that will envelop the earth at the End of Time. What follows is parts of a long 
sermon by ( All b. Abi Talib who, we believe, both summarizes and incorpo¬ 
rates into his words the early Imamite data on this subject: 

The Sign [of the Return] consists of the following: people will be 
neglectful of prayer, they will squander what has been left to them, 
they will make untruthfulness lawful, they will practice usury, they 
will accept bribes, construct tall buildings, sell religion in order to 
win this lower world; they will employ idiots, consult women, break 
family ties, obey passions, and consider bloodshed insignificant. 
Magnanimity will be considered a weakness, and injustice will be 
gloried in; princes will live in debauchery, and ministers will be 
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oppressors; the scholars will be traitors, and readers [of the Qur’an] 
will live in vice. Bearing false witness will take place openly, and 
immoralities will be proclaimed aloud. Speech will be calumny, sin, 
and exaggeration. Sacred volumes will be decorated, mosques will 
be ornate, and minarets elongated; criminals will be boasted of, lines 
of combat will be close, hearts will be in discord, and pacts will be 
broken. . . . Women, covetous of the riches of this world, will go into 
business with their husbands; the voices of vile men will be loud, and 
they will be harkened. Those least noble will be the leaders of the 
people; the debauched will be feared because of the harm they may 
cause, the liar taken as telling the truth, and the traitor as one’s confi¬ 
dant. Singing women and musical instruments will be common .. . 
and women will ride upon horseback; they will look like men, and 
men will look like women.... People will prefer the activities of this 
world to the World Beyond, and they will cover hearts of wolves 
with the skins of sheep.... 630 

Obviously, what characterizes the world just prior to the coming of the 
Mahdi is the loss of the meaning of the sacred, the obliteration of all that con¬ 
nects man to God and to his neighbor, general failure in the observance of reli¬ 
gious precepts and moral duties, turning human values upside down. In this 
somewhat somber picture ShTites are not necessarily any better off than oth¬ 
ers. Only a small minority of them, the “true ShPites”—that is, those who 
have been initiated to the teaching of the imams—will be spared from the 
clutches of Evil, but even the “true ShTites” will experience the persecution 
that their coreligionists will experience. 

We have already noted that one of the reasons for the Occultation was 
precisely that of testing the faithful Imamites. Ja'far said: “This event [that is, 
the Return of the imam] will not take place until some of you spit in the faces 
of others, until some of you damn others and treat them as liars.” 631 And al- 
Baqir said: “0 partisans of the Prophet’s family, you will be erased like kohl 
is wiped off eyelids. You know when kohl is applied to your eyes, but you do 
not know when it will be wiped off. Likewise, man will rise up by being faith¬ 
ful to a teaching of our Cause, and will go to bed abandoning it, or he will go 
to bed being faithful and will wake up a negator.” 632 The sixth imam summons 
his partisans with these words: “By God, you will be shattered like glass \al- 
zujaj\, but since glass is treated, it rebecomes what it was. By God, you will be 
shattered like dry clay [ al-fakhkhar ], and clay, once shattered, never again 
becomes what it was. By God, you will be severely sifted, and clearly distin¬ 
guished one from another. By God, you will be completely purified until there 
is nothing left of you but a minority.” 633 As has been seen, this minority con¬ 
sists of those “whose hearts have been tested by God for faith,” those who are 
held up by the strength of their walaya , their Certitude, and their Knowledge. 
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2) The “universal signs” aside, the compilations listed a great number of 
“particular signs” that announced the manifestation of the Mahdi. Five of 
these occur with such frequency that they were referred to as “the five signs” 
(aWalamat al-khams). We do no more than outline them here, as they have 
been studied at length. 634 

1. The “revolt of the Sufyanite” ( khuruj al-Sufyant ); probably a descen¬ 
ded of Abu Sufyan, the father of the Umayyad caliph Mu ( awiya, 
who will head an army formed by the “enemies of the imams.” 

2. The “counter-revolt of the Yemenite” ( khuruj al-Yamant)\ the 
Yemenite will oppose the Sufyanite. 

3. “The Cry” (i al-sayha/al-nida > ); it appears as though there will actu¬ 
ally be two “cries” of supernatural origin that will be heard before 
the coming of the Mahdi. One cry will come from the sky, calling 
men to defend the Cause of the imam, and the other will come from 
the depths of the earth (sometimes this is seen as the voice of Iblis), 
inviting people to join the ranks of the Enemy of the Imam; these 
cries will be heard during the month of Ramadan. 

4. “The assassination of the Pure Soul” (< qatl al-nafs al-zakiyyd)\ might 
this be, as some have believed, the assassination of the Hasanid 
Muhammad b. c AbdAllah, who is called al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, killed in 
145/762 in an armed revolt against the Abbasids? 635 Did the imams 
foresee the Return as being imminent? This is not probable, espe¬ 
cially since in some traditions al-Nafs al-Zakiyya is not spoken of, 
but merely al-Nafs. 636 

5. “The swallowing up of the army” {khasf al-jaysh); an army com¬ 
posed of the adversaries of the Mahdi will be swallowed up by the 
earth (according to some traditions, this will take place on the plain 
between Mecca and Medina). 

The Mahdi will thus return to combat and eradicate the Evil that has 
invaded the earth at the End of Time. When the traditions concerning the mis¬ 
sion of the Mahdi are examined, it can be seen that the final Combat takes 
place for three principal reasons. Here again we must keep in mind different 
elements of the early Imamite doctrine and adopt a synoptic view of the doc¬ 
trine in order to see it coherently. In the pages that follow, these elements will 
be pointed out as they arise. 

1) There is first of all what might be called the “historical” reason. The 
QaTm returns to avenge the death of al-Husayn. In a number of traditions, it is 
said that after the massacre at Karbala* the angels broke out in sobs and went 
to wail before God, asking Him whether He was going to let the assassination 
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of “His Chosen One,” “The Son of his Messenger,” go unpunished. God 
replied that the revenge would take place when the Qa’im had his triumphal 
return. 637 In other traditions, it is the angel Gabriel who informs the Prophet of 
the tragic fate of his grandson, adding that al-Husayn will be avenged by his 
own ninth descendent, the Qa’im. 638 According to the imams, the fact of sepa¬ 
rating ( All, the only true initiate of the Prophet, from power, and rejecting his 
version of the Qur’an, the only complete version, struck a fatal blow to Islam 
as a community religion for the salvation of humanity; but the real coup de 
grace was the assassination of al-Husayn. The Muslim Community, with the 
exception of the small minority that remained faithful to the teachings of the 
imams, was thenceforth a Community composed of “enemies” of the imams 
and their partisans. With the assassination of a divine initiate, especially one 
who was the grandson and inheritor of the Prophet, “official Islam” con¬ 
demned itself to flounder in violence, corruption, and oppression. This is why, 
in order to reestablish order and justice, one of the aspects of the final mission 
of the Mahdi consists in avenging al-Husayn’s death; in this way, majority 
Islam can be purged of the most despicable crime that it has ever committed. 

2) The second reason is of a religious order. The Qa’im returns to reestab¬ 
lish the lost meaning of the sacred. First, he will reestablish Islam in its origi¬ 
nal purity and integrity. Since the rejection of ‘All’s integral version of the 
Qur’an, Muslims have “lost the sacred Word.” We have seen that this version 
will be brought back by the Mahdi at the time of his Return; he will thus 
return to Islam its abandoned, forgotten Word. 639 This is where the famous 
prophetic tradition reported by the imams comes into play: “In the beginning, 
Islam was unknown, and it will again become unknown. Happy are the 
unknown,” to which the imams add: “At the time of his Rising, our Qa’im will 
again start a Call, as the Prophet God’s Messenger did.” 640 The Mahdi will 
also restore other religions, likewise abandoned and disfigured, to their origi¬ 
nal truth; in effect, it is said that he will take out of his cave, where they are 
hidden, all the holy Books of the earlier prophets, and that he will have their 
principles followed by their faithful. 641 Thus, he will repair the Evil caused by 
religious degeneration. 

3) The third is a reason of a spiritual order: the Mahdi returns to bring 
Wisdom (al-hikma) and the hidden spiritual meaning of the celestial Books 
(al-ta'will al-tafsir, both words are used) to humanity. 642 Let us remember also 
that, because of the Mahdi, human beings will recover their Hiero-Intelli- 
gence, their c aql , that “interior imam” that resides within human beings, the 
luminous organ of sacred apperception seated in the heart. This third reason 
completes the second in the sense that the religions reestablished by the 
Mahdi will no longer be mere exoteric dogmas, but they will be spiritual eso¬ 
teric teachings at the same time. This is the universal initiation by the imam of 
all human beings into the secrets of existence and those of their own religion, 
and it is undoubtedly in this sense that that we are supposed to take the defini- 
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tion of the word Mahdi given by the fifth imam, al-Baqir: “The Mahdi [“the 
Guided One”] is so called because he will lead (yahdi ) to a secret Teach¬ 
ing.” 643 Thus, the awaited Imam ( al-muntazar ) will be the Instrument of both 
divine Vengeance and divine Wisdom, preparing the earth for the final court 
of the Resurrection. 

Other details of an esoteric nature also mark the Return of the twelfth 
imam. These details are seen especially in traditions concerning the “compan¬ 
ions” of the Qa’im at the time of his Rising. Let it be said at the outset that 
according to Imamite doctrine a certain number of individuals will come back 
to life to assist the Mahdi in his mission at the time of his Return. The names 
of a number of great religious personalities are seen in the traditions, although 
three names are found much more commonly than others: al-Husayn b. c All, 
Jesus Christ, and Ishmael “faithful to his promises” (Isma'il sadiq al-w^d). 644 
According to the Imamite view, these three divine figures have in common 
the fact that they were the victims of impiety and the violence of their people; 
they are all in some way symbols of the crime of a Community against God. 
Besides them, the Qa’im will be accompanied by an Army (jund ). Careful 
examination of the relevant traditions shows that the Qa’im’s army is com¬ 
posed of three kinds of “aides”: 

—The angels. Al-Baqir said: “At the time of the Rising of the Qa’im, 
God will have him assisted by “Angels-who-mark” (al-musawwimin; cf. 
Qur’an 3:125, regarding the Battle of Badr), the “Angels-one-after- 
another” {al-murdifin\ cf. Qur’an 8:9, still about the Battle of Badr), the 
“Angels-descended-from-on-High” (« al-munzalin; cf. Qur’an 3:124), and 
“the Cherubim” ( al-karrubiyyin ). Gabriel will stand before him, Michael 
at his right, and Seraphiel at his left.” 645 In a long account of a vision that 
he had of the coming of the Mahdi, Ja ( far said at one point: “ ... 9000 
angels descend [from the sky], and another 313 angels ... [the first] are 
those that accompanied Noah in the Ark, and Abraham when he was 
thrown into the fire, and Moses when the waters of the sea were parted 
for him, and Jesus when God raised him up to Him. There are also the 
4000 ‘Angels-who-mark’ [or, in Qur’an 3:125, it is 5000 musawwimin] 
who were with the Prophet and the 313 angels that accompanied him the 
day of the Battle of Badr [one angel per combattant? Under these circum¬ 
stances Qur’an 8:9 would be talking about 1000 angels],... ’ ,646 Just like 
the great prophets at the time of the big tests of their missions, the Mahdi 
will be assisted by angels at the time of his Battle. As will be seen, the 
similarity with the Battle of Badr is constant. Badr is seen as being the 
first great victory of Muslims led by the Prophet against unbelievers. In a 
way, it represents the beginning of the establishment of Islam. The battle 
of the Qa’im will mark the final victory of the “believers” against their 
“enemies” and the definitive and universal establishment of the “reli- 
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gion” of the imams. The first universally founded exotericism, and the 
second will universally establish esotericism. 

—Next, there is “the Terror” ( al-ru ( b ). Although the traditions remain 
discreet, this nevertheless appears to be a terrifying celestial entity who 
aids the Mahdi in his mission by “marching” with his Army. 647 

—The third is “the believers” (al-mu’minfiri) who constitute “the troops” 
(jaysh ) of the Mahdi. In comparison to the two other categories of “com¬ 
panions of the Qa’im’s Army,” the early corpus of the imams provides 
significantly more information about these troops. The men who make 
them up are called “Companions of the Qa’im” ( ashab al-qa'im ), “people 
of sincerity” (ahl al-ikhlas ), “the sincerely devoted” (al-khullas), or 
sometimes “the troops of anger” (jaysh al-ghadab). In number they are 
the same as the combattants of Badr, 313, and it is said that, just like the 
troops at Badr, “they will not be killed, nor will they die” before winning 
victory. 648 None, or very few, of them are Arabs. 649 In fact, a number of 
the eschatological traditions of the imams have a pronounced anti-Arab 
flavor; one is certainly led to think that, according to the Imamite vision, 
those who are truly responsible for the decline of religion, from the sepa¬ 
ration of c All from power to the persecution and even assassination of the 
imams and their faithful, were the Arabs. In the descriptions of the com¬ 
ing of the Mahdi and the battle against the “enemies” there are frequent 
phrases like “unhappiness for the Arabs,” “unhappiness for the Arabs 
from the Evil that is coming,” “Our Qa'im will have no pity for the 
Arabs,” “Between the Qa 5 im and the Arabs there will be only the sword,” 
“Between us and the Arabs there will be nothing but slaughter.” 650 Nearly 
all, if not all, of the Companions of the Mahdi are “non-Arabs” or “Per¬ 
sians” (according to both meanings of the word ( ajam at the time). 651 Ja c - 
far is even supposed to have claimed that “they are like sun worshippers 
and moon worshippers (shibh ( abadat al-shams wa l-qamar)f and 
according to a tradition attributed to al-Baqir, they originally came from 
the Orient (al-mashriq). 652 The Mahdi’s troops are made up of initiated 
warriors, at least according to the information in which each of the 313 
Companions bears a sword inscribed with “a thousand words, each of 
which gives access to a thousand others”; we know that this is the usual 
expression referring to Imamite initiation. 653 Other information, of a 
magical order, confirms this, and we now know to what extent the initia¬ 
tory and the magical are linked in early Imamism. At the time of his Ris¬ 
ing, the 313 men will be dispersed to all parts of the world; the Qa’im will 
bring them instantly together in Mecca through the power of God’s 
“Hebrew name,” that is, the “Supreme Name.” Regarding this, Ja ( far 
says: “After receiving permission [to manifest himself], the [hidden] 
imam will pronounce the Hebrew name of God; then his Companions, 
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313 in all, will gather around him in Mecca, in the same way that small 
clouds come together in the autumn.” 654 Commentating on the Quranic 
verse “Vie with one another to do good works; wherever you are, God 
will join you all together” (Qur'an 2:148), the fifth imam said: “The 
‘good works’ (< al-khayrdt ) are faithful Love for the imam (< al-walaya ); 
“wherever you are, God will join you all together” refers to the Compan¬ 
ions of the Qa'im, the 313 who will gather together in an hour like clouds 
bank together in the autumn.” 655 The comparison with clouds is not 
insignificant. The “displacement” of the Companions of the Troops is 
reminiscent in many ways of the “magic flight” in occult traditions. ( All 
Zayn al- c Abidin says: “313 men, the number of those who fought at Badr, 
will disappear from their beds and awaken in Mecca; this is the meaning 
of the divine words ‘wherever you are, God will join you all together’; 
they are the companions of the Qa'im.” 656 Speaking about the same 
verse, Ja c far al-Sadiq said: “This verse refers to the Companions of the 
Qa'im... . Some of those who will disappear from their beds during the 
night and wake up in Mecca in the morning will march upon the clouds. 
Their names and their fathers’ names, their qualities ( hilya ) and their 
ancestorship (nasab) are known [to us].” 657 We have seen that “magic 
displacement” and “walking upon clouds” were some of the supernatural 
powers of the imams, and we may assume that the 313 Companions were 
initiated to these powers. Other prodigious gifts are also attributed to 
them: once gathered in Mecca, their swords will descend from the sky 
marked with their names and the names of their fathers. 658 All or part of 
them [depending on the tradition] will be sent by the imam to different 
parts of the earth, where they will rule over absolutely everything, where 
even the birds and the wild animals will obey them. 659 When they have 
difficult decisions to make, the imam will give them instructions and 
directions that will appear written on the palms of their hands; they will 
only have to look and carry out the order. 660 Writing “something” on their 
feet, they will acquire the power to walk on water, and it is said that, see¬ 
ing this miracle, the inhabitants of Constantinople (Qustantfniyya) will 
open the gates to the city. 661 The Mahdi’s Army can only win. Let us 
remember that the hidden imam also has what he inherited from his pre¬ 
decessors, the objects with the magical powers that belonged to the 
prophets: Adam’s cloak, the Seal of Solomon, the Staff and the Ark of the 
Covenant from Moses... and especially Muhammad’s invincible 
weapon. 662 When they see the triumphal march of the Army of Salvation, 
thousands of faithful will rejoin its ranks. 663 The Ememy will be extermi¬ 
nated once and for all, the earth will be embellished with Justice, man 
will be resuscitated by the light of Initiation. And what will happen then? 
We know that the Mahdi will prepare the world for the Resurrection, and 
that according to different versions current in different doctrines, a more 
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or less short time will pass between the victory of the Mahdi and the Last 
Judgment. In early Imamite tradition it is reported that the Qa’im will 
reign for 19 years and some months, after which he will die. 664 However, 
according to a long hadith qudsi reported a number of different times by 
Ibn Babuye, the power will remain in the hands of the Friends ( awliya 0, 
that is, the initiates in the Imamite sense of the word, until the Day of 
Resurrection. 665 And, according to a curious tradition from al-Baqir, the 
reign of these “men of the imams” ( rijal minna ahl al-bayt, lit. “the men 
who from among us people of the House of the Prophet”) will last “313 
years and 9 years more.” 666 

From now until that End of Time, during the increasingly more gloomy 
period of the Occultation, the faithful Imamite is invited to arm himself with 
unshakable patience. Numerous are the invitations to “wait for the joyous 
Deliverance” {intizar al-faraj ) and the injunctions against “haste” (isti'jal) or 
the “determination of the time” ( tawqit ) on the part of the faithful. In the 
imams’ traditions of a more eschatological nature, phrases like “the hurried 
[lit. “the race horses”] are condemned to perdition” ( halakat al-mahadir ), 
“those who state a time [for the Return] are liars” ( kadhaba l-waqqatun), 
“those who are in a hurry are lost and those who are submissive [to God’s 
Will] are saved” ( halaka l-mustafiltin wa naja l-musallimfiri). 667 The tenor of 
these traditions suggests that what is demanded of the faithful involves three 
things: a religious level, submission to the Divine Will; an esoteric level, 
keeping the secret regarding the date of the Return of the hidden imam; 668 and 
finally a “political level,” taking an apolitical, passive stance. 669 

The faithful Imamite should thus wait patiently, but this wait should be 
accompanied, as we have seen, by the strength of his faithul Love ( walaya ), 
supported by the search for Certitude iyaqiri) and for Knowledge ( ma c rifa ), so 
that he can know his Imam, for “the advancement or the delay of this matter 
[that is, the Return] brings no prejudgment upon him who knows his Imam,” 
for “he who knows his Imam is already under the tent of the awaited 
imam,” 670 for such a faithful believer is already “resuscitated” by the Knowl¬ 
edge of his Imam. It is undoubtedly in this eschatological and soteriological 
context that these words —unfailingly repeated throughout their teachings— 
should be taken. They are words that warn against the danger of perdition for 
those who do not know their Divine Guide: “He who dies without an Imam 
[or “without having known his Imam] dies the death of the “ignorant 
pagans.” 671 
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The People of my Family 
are like Noah’s Ark; 

Whoever boards the Ark is saved, 

Whoever stays away is carried off by the waves. 

The Prophet 


“The Imam-Proof existed before the creatures, he exists with them, and he 
will exist after them.” 672 The Imam, the Divine Guide, in both his cosmic, 
ontological aspect and his historical aspect, dominates and determines the 
Imamite “world vision.” Here, religious conscience perceives creation 
through the “filter” that the Imam is, in a dizzying vision that goes from a cos¬ 
mogonic pre-existence to an eschatological superexistence. Without the 
Imam, the universe would crumble, since he is the Proof, the Manifestation, 
and the Organ of God, and he is the Means by which human beings can attain, 
if not knowledge of God, at least what is knowable in God. Without the Per¬ 
fect Man, without a Sacred Guide, there is no access to the divine, and the 
world could only be engulfed in darkness. The Imam is the Threshold through 
which God and the creatures communicate. He is thus a cosmic necessity, the 
key and the center of the universal economy of the sacred: “The earth cannot 
be devoid of an imam; without him, it could not last an hour.” 673 “If there 
were only two men left in the world, one of them would be the imam.” 674 The 
universal Order is maintained through the presence of the divine Man: “It is 
because of us,” say the imams, “that the heavens and the earth are main¬ 
tained”; it is because of the imams “that God keeps the sky from crashing into 
the earth, and the earth from shaking up its inhabitants.” 675 Without an Imam, 
there is no religion; without esotericism, exotericism loses its direction, its 
purpose, its goal, as well as its meaning; without waldya toward the Imam and 
bara'a toward his Enemy, no duty or obligation in matters of worship can be 
approved by God. 676 Early Imamism, what from the beginning of this study 
was called “the early esoteric suprarational tradition,” is not a theological- 
political doctrine with a “theory of the Imamate”; on the contrary, this 
Imamism is a “theory of the Imamate” in which, and in regard to which, all 
other aspects of the doctrine are developed: theology, cosmogony, ethics, pol¬ 
itics, the practical aspects of worship, mysticism, law, eschatology, and so 
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forth. 677 Let it be remembered that it is walaya —a term that denotes the onto¬ 
logical-theological status of the Imam as well as faith in this status—that the 
imams call “the Religion” ( al-din ), “the true Religion,” or “the Religion of 
Truth” ( al-din al-haqq/din al-haqq ), or even “the solid Religion” ( al-din al- 
qayyim)\ the aspects mentioned previously are only the components, the 
derivatives, the secondary applications of the waldya. 

Every facet of early Imamism studied throughout the course of this work 
confirms that early Imamism is an esoteric doctrine, and there should be no 
need of further attempting to make the point. But it must be made specific 
here that, in contrast to certain Batinite currents derived from Shi ( ism, exo- 
tericism is presented as being equally as important as esotericism. It might be 
said, in effect, that if without esotericism exotericism loses its meaning, then 
in just the same way without exotericism, esotericism has no ground in which 
to reside. It is when the “apparent” ( zahir ) is deepened that the “hidden” 
(batiri) can be reached. The zahir constitutes the foundation and the indispens¬ 
able support of the batin. From this point on, and by using the information 
presented throughout this study, we are able to distinguish at least three com¬ 
plementary and increasingly more “secret” levels in the Teaching attributed to 
the imams: 

1. An exoteric level. This refers to the teaching of traditional disci¬ 
plines (Qur’ anic sciences, exoteric hadith, canon law), with a few 
exceptions, identical to Sunni teaching. 678 The references to the 
words of the imams in Sunni works and the presence of their names 
in the chains of transmission of some of the more “orthodox” works 
of hadith or of fiqh might be thought of as corresponding to this level 
of Teaching. Of course, all kinds of faithful Imamites and even the 
Sunnites have had access to this level. 

2. A level that might be referred to as mesoteric, a level for the closest 
of the disciples and dealing with cosmogony, the sacred history of 
the prophets and earlier imams, as well as with the fight that opposes 
them to their “enemies,” information about the divine privileges of 
the imam, his ontological status, his intiatory role, his Qur’an and 
other secret Books, his miraculous powers, his soteriological and 
eschatological role, in short, Imamology and its basic theoretical 
facts. 

3. A strictly esoteric, very secret level lavished upon an elite number of 
the particularly devoted disciples. We might distinguish between two 
different categories of information here. The first is information 
whose secret nature is, according to Imamite “logic,” provisionary: 
information about the number of imams and the identity of the 
Qa’im. The second is information whose secret must be forever safe- 
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guarded: the date of the hidden imam’s Return, or the occult sciences 
and spiritual teachings whose magical character leads into supernor¬ 
mal powers. 

We realize that the essential part of the imams’ doctrine does not address 
( aql in the sense of “logical reasoning,” but it supposes an investment, a total 
commitment of this ( aql that they define as the interior Imam, and that we 
have translated as “Hiero-Intelligence” or “intuition of the sacred.” The very 
method that they adopted to explain their doctrine goes in the same direction; 
it is well known in a number of esoteric traditions, and we shall refer to it, as 
the Shf ite occultists of the Jabirian corpus have, as the method of “dispersion 
of information.” 679 Actually, although to our knowledge the expression itself 
is never used in the early Imamite corpus, the method is widely applied: the 
chapters of compilations are divided according to a supposedly thematic clas¬ 
sification system, but if the doctrine is looked at globally, it quickly becomes 
clear that this classification system is purely superficial. In fact, the funda¬ 
mental traits of the Teaching, the cosmogonic details, the initiatory ideas, the 
esoteric and occult information, the eschatological details, are split up and 
scattered through chapters that most often have no evident logical connection 
with them. Thus, in cases similar to what we just saw in Jabir’s text (cited in 
the note), a speech about prayer leads into an expose on the World of Shad¬ 
ows, comments about the Companions of the Mahdi are inserted in an expose 
on divine Unicity, remarks about political power in office end with a descrip¬ 
tion of the secret Books and rolled Manuscripts of the imams, and so forth. 
The reason for this is not only the interdependence and interpenetration of 
ideas, all of which are connected by Imamology, but also the esoteric process 
by which the doctrine is exposed in the form of a real “puzzle,” which essen¬ 
tially appears to aim at two goals: first, safeguarding the secret of the Sacred 
Knowledge that by nature must be difficult to access, since it cannot be passed 
on to those who are not worthy; and second, putting to the test the persever- 
ence of the faithful believer, who is thus invited to reconstitute the whole from 
its “scattered” parts progressively, through { aqL 

The doctrine of the imams revolves around two central, “polarized” axes. 
The first is “vertical”; it may be characterized by the two complementary 
poles defined by pairs such as zahir/batin (apparent/hidden; exoteric/eso¬ 
teric), nabi/wali (prophet/imam), tanzillta'wil (literal revelation/spiritual 
interpretation), Muhammad/ c Ali (the first of whom represents lawgiving 
prophecy, the exoteric part of religion, while the second represents the 
Imamite mission that consists in unveiling the esoteric part of the religion), 
isldm/tman (submission to exoteric religion/initiation to esoteric religion), and 
so forth. This axis is “vertical,” since the passage from exotericism to esoteri- 
cism is done in the sense of a progressive approach to the divine and an ever 
greater knowledge of the secrets of the universe. The second axis is “horizon- 
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tal,” being characterized by the two “opposite poles” that are defined by 
“pairs” like imdm/ ( aduww al-imam (imam, enemy of the imam), f aql/jahl 
(Hiero-Intelligence/Ignorance), ashab al-yamin/ashab al-shimal (People of 
the Right/People of the Left), immat al-nur/a ) immat al-zalam (Guides of 
the Light/Guides of the Darkness), waldya/bara ) a (Sacred Love of the 
imams/Sacred Hatred of their Enemies), and so on. This second axis is “hori¬ 
zontal,” since it determines the history of humanity, a history marked by the 
opposition between the imams and their faithful, on the one hand, and the 
“enemies” of the imams and their partisans on the other. In other words, one 
might say that the “vertical” axis is the axis of Initiation, running through all 
phases of creation from the initiation of the shadows of the “pure beings” in 
the World of Particles, by the pre-existential luminous entities of the imams 
up to the universal initiation of the Mahdi at the End of Time, passing through 
the initiation of the disciples by the imam or imams of each religion. Thus, the 
“vertical” axis begins at the beginning of creation and ends at the End of 
Time, where the difference between exotericism and esotericism is annihi¬ 
lated, where through universal unveiling of the Secret, that which is “appar¬ 
ent” becomes “hidden,” and the “hidden” becomes “apparent.” 

In like fashion, the “horizontal” axis is that of the perpetual Combat: all 
the way from the pre-existential and cosmic Combat between the Armies of 
Hiero-Intelligence and those of Ignorance, to the final Battle of the Mahdi 
against the forces of Evil, passing through the battle that has forever opposed 
the imams to their enemies. The horizontal axis, with what the stakes are (the 
combat between the initiated and the counterinitiated, Light and Darkness), 
also runs through all the phases of creation from pre-existence to the End of 
Time; it stops at the End of Time, since after the definitive destruction of the 
Enemy by the Mahdi, it will no longer have any reason for its existence: the 
Adversary, the dominant and persecuting force throughout history, is con¬ 
quered, obliterated, once and for all. Any obstacle to full revelation of the 
Truth is taken away. 

Continual Initiation and perpetual Combat are the two fundamental con¬ 
stants of the “religion” of the imams; by their nature and movement, these two 
axes are inextricably and perpetually connected to one another. The faithful 
Imamite is invited to remain constantly at their point of intersection. 

Historically, then, at the beginnings of esotericism in Islam we find an 
initiatory, mystical, and occultist doctrine. Just as in other esoteric traditions, 
the process of the spread of teachings obeys the rules of a complex game; 
without ever having the appearance of being divulged or popularized, 
Imamism has destined itself for an elite minority; its development has simul¬ 
taneously both unveiled and disguised the secret Science. Via allusive state¬ 
ments, technical terms, and the tactic of “dispersion,” the Secret has remained 
hidden “except for those who are worthy of it.” Many things have been said, 
but it is reasonable to assume that, according to a rule inherent in all esoteri- 
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cism, a fairly complete silence has been kept about many others; in this case, 
such is probably the case for details regarding the “second and third levels of 
the Teaching,” using our classification. This idea is supported by the fact that 
“keeping the Secret” (taqiyya!hitman) is elevated by the imams to the level of 
being an article of faith and a sacred obligation. 680 “Nine tenths of the Reli¬ 
gion (that is, the religion of the imams) consists of keeping the Secret; who¬ 
ever does not practice this has no Religion.” 681 “Keeping the Secret is part of 
my Religion and that of my ancestors [the preceding imams]; whoever does 
not keep the Secret is devoid of Faith [that is, does not practice the doctrine of 
the imams].” 682 “He who divulges our teaching is like him who denies it.” 683 
“God’s Rule is keeping the Secret.” 684 “Supporting our Cause is not [only] 
knowing it and admitting it; it is protecting it and keeping it hidden from those 
who are not worthy of it.” 685 Finally, let it be added that keeping the Secret is 
part of the Armies of Hiero-Intelligence, and that it is thus elevated to the rank 
of a virtue of cosmic dimension. 

The reason invoked is that the mass, “the majority,” led by the “guides of 
Darkness,” ignorant and fanatical in its blind obedience to exotericism alone, 
becomes violent when esoteric truths are exposed to them, and they threaten 
the lives of those who profess these views. The history of humanity is ruled by 
two kinds of government (dawla): the government of Adam and the govern¬ 
ment of IblTs. Under the government of Adam, divine Religion can be prac¬ 
ticed openly ( ( alaniy atari), while under that of Iblis, as is the case with 
humanity today, the True Religion can only be practiced in secret (sirrari). m 
In the corpus of the imams, certain subjects appear to constitute the main 
objects of taqiyya: information relating to the “QuF an of the imams,” the 
bar ft a toward the Companions of the Prophet and in particular toward the 
first three caliphs, or the identity of the Qafim; but in a general sense, the 
whole doctrine is presented as being that of the Secret, the esoteric Secret of 
Islam. 687 

If we have emphasized the concept of keeping the Secret and its sacred 
character to such an extent here, it is because some particularly sensitive 
points of doctrine appear to have deliberately been left in the shadows. But we 
do believe that there are areas of research that may ultimately help to discover 
them. One that should be particularly important, for example, is following 
“extremist” Shifite currents, the ghulat. It is true that the imams vigorously 
chased the “extremists” from their entourage, even going so far as to condemn 
them publicly; from very early times a clear distinction was made between the 
Imamites, considered as “moderates,”and the “extremists”; but when we take 
a closer look, this distinction appears artificial. Among ideas and theses attrib¬ 
uted to the ghuldt m are the following: symbolic and esoteric interpretation of 
the Qur’ an; reincarnation, particularly that of adversaries in animal form (al- 
maskh) ; the possiblilty of miracles being worked by individuals other than 
prophets; the idea of inherence of the divine in the creature (al-hulul); or what 
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we have referred to as “metemphotosis,” that is, the transmission of the 
prophetic/Imamic Light ( al-tanasukh ). We have seen all these themes in the 
corpus of the imams; although their development may be different depending 
on whether it is a development by imams or “extremists,” the basic thought 
nevertheless remains analogous. 

Then there are the different forms of anthropomorphism attributed to the 
“extremists.” Is this not a deformation caused by “extremists” or heresiogra- 
phers of the idea that underpins all early Imamite doctrine, according to which 
the Imam is the Manifestation of the Science and Power of God, or even more 
so, although the idea is less frequently expressed, that the Imam is God, mani¬ 
fested in human form? 689 On the other hand, almost all of the most remarkable 
individuals of the ghuluww were disciples of the imams, mostly those of 
Muhammad al-Baqir and Ja ( far al-Sadiq: Jabir b. Yazid al-Ju'ff, Abu Hamza 
al-ThumalT, Hamza al-Buraydi, Sa ( id al-Nahdi, Bayan b. SanTan, Abu 1- 
Khattab, Mughira b. SaTd al-TjlT, Mu ( adh b. Farra al-Nahwi, and others. The 
authors of the earliest Imamite biographical works, like al-Najashi, al- 
Kashshi, or al-Tusi, list a number of other “extremist” disciples of the imams. 
Let us take the example of al-Tusi’s Rij&l, where the chapters are placed in the 
order of the disciples of the imams, from ‘ All to al- ( Askan; there are numer¬ 
ous items that finish with the lapidary phrase fa-yurma bi l-ghuluww (“ ... 
and he was accused of extremism”), or ghalin maVun (“condemned extrem¬ 
ist,” that is, condemned by his master, the imam). It is interesting to note that, 
in a number of cases, an “extremist” disciple condemned by an imam is listed 
among the disciples of the following imam or imams, thus showing that, 
despite “public condemnation,” he continued to follow the teaching of the 
imams. 690 The act of condemning does not necessarily prove a divergence 
from doctrine, especially since certain remarks by the imams tend to suggest 
that the imams did not curse some of their disciples for what they said, but 
rather because they said it, in other words, because they did not respect the 
rule of the Secret. Ja'far said: “I sometimes teach a tradition to someone, and 
then he leaves me and reports the tradition exactly as he heard it from my 
mouth; because of this, I declare that it is licit to condemn and to hate him.” 691 
There is thus not a clear doctrinal distinction between “Imamite moderates” 
and “Shfite extremists” made among the “esoteric nonrational” Imamites. 
We know that “extremist” ideas were to a great extent foundational to 
Batinism and IsmaTlism, and that, through these movements, they infiltrated 
into certain sufi, as well as Sunni and ShTite currents, and also into milieux 
where occult Islamic sciences were practiced. All these may provide fields of 
research for those seeking traces of the “hidden teachings” of the imams, and 
those who thus seek to eventually follow the later evolutions of these teach¬ 
ings. 692 Such a study could not help but be at least as long as the present work. 
As was stated in the beginning of this book, the present study, whose focus 
was an almost unexplored field, willingly eschewed being a work of erudition 
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that might have only increased the confusion that already exists; its purpose 
was rather to establish a theoretical framework. It is our hope that such a 
method will allow a global definition of early Imamism through its vision of 
the world, a vision that revolves around the axial idea of the Imam. This “def¬ 
inition,” based as it is on that of the Imam, will lead to an understanding of 
some essential structures, some fundamental details, some “glue,” and pro¬ 
vide a way of understanding that “hangs together,” a “schematic framework” 
to aid in the reading and interpretation of points of doctrine and historical 
facts. From this, a new approach to the different facets of Imamism seems 
possible, an approach that provides directions for further research: its cultural 
antecedents, its mythology, its anthropology, its gnoseology, its angelology, 
its ethics, its late philosophical form, its mysticism, its occultism, and so forth. 





Appendix 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE OCCULTATION: 

INDIVIDUAL RELIGION AND COLLECTIVE RELIGION 

The imam is omnipresent in Imamite religious life. Given the capital role that 
this presence plays, it is obvious why there were such substantial modifica¬ 
tions in Imamite religious life after the final Occultation. One question 
inevitably comes to mind when we examine the evolution of Imamite doc¬ 
trine: after the Occultation, is Imamite religious life deprived of all collective 
characteristics, of all community practice, of all social application? This ques¬ 
tion is at first glance provocative; it nevertheless appears to find a partial 
answer in certain “distinctive characteristics” of the doctrine. Although our 
work here has been a study of early Imamism, we might do well at this point 
to outline the historical evolution of the doctrine, in order to be able to look at 
the influence that this evolution has had on Imamism’s basic teachings. Such 
an outline will help us to understand better the historical fate of Imamism, on 
the one hand, and to evaluate the relationship that the faithful believer is sup¬ 
posed to maintain with the imam during the Occultation, on the other. 693 Let 
us look first at the case of Imamite jurisprudence (fiqh ), since it is the discip- 
ine that touches daily religious life most closely. It is jurisprudence that codi¬ 
fies and regulates the most concrete aspects of dogma, and it appears to have 
been the discipline that was most immediately touched by the problems posed 
by the Occultation. Imamite fiqh came into existence as a discipline of its 
own, so to speak, during the Imamates of Muhammad al-Baqir and especially 
Ja ( far al-Sadiq, even though its systematic methodology was not worked out 
until later. 694 For a long time the principles of jurisprudence (usul al-fiqh) 
included only the Qufan and the hadith, the latter comprising the traditions of 
the Prophet and those of the imams, those of the imams being able to abrogate 
those of the Prophet. As we have seen, the imams are extremely critical of 
both reasoning by analogy ( qiyas ) and the use of personal opinion (ra'y) in 
religious matters. 695 We have also seen that in the early “esoteric nonrational” 
tradition, l aql not only had the meaning of a dialectic faculty of discernment, 
but it also referred to a cosmic force, like the Imam of Creation, actualized in 
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individuals in the form of a faculty of metaphysical apperception and consid¬ 
ered as the individual imam of each faithful believer. 696 Even among the first 
great “rationalist” theologians like al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) and his disciple al- 
Murtada (d. 436/1044), the Qur’an and the hadith are recognized as being the 
only bases of law. Ijtihdd (the “personal interpretation” of the doctor/theolo¬ 
gian), of great importance in later Imamism, was rejected as being a disguised 
form of the “reasoning by analogy” that was criticized by the imams. 696bis The 
“consensus” ( ijma ( ) of the Doctors of the Law, as it is described by these two 
authors, comes in a typically Shfite form: the “consensus” is of no value 
unless it includes the will of the imams, a will that must be shown through 
their words. The value of the “consensus” is thus “effaced” by the validity of 
the hadith. 697 The same opinions of ijtihdd and ijma > are found in Abu Ja c far 
al-Tusi (d. 460/1067), but in his case we can already see the first influences of 
Mu'tazilism: l aql begins to lose its early definition and approaches the rea¬ 
soning faculty of the dialecticians. 698 It appears as though the somewhat later 
al-‘ Allama al-Hilli (d. 726/1325) was the first of the great Imamite scholars to 
have classified ijtihdd , and consequently ( aql (in its acceptation as dialectical 
reasoning) as methodological principles of jurisprudence to be used along 
with the Qur’an and the hadith. 699 In its early stage, then, the bases of Imamite 
law were practically limited to the Qur’an and the hadith. 700 As we will see, it 
will not be until about the tenth/sixteenth century, that the two ideas of ijtihdd 
and ( aql are effectively considered to be two bases for jurisprudence, that the 
doctor/theologians will acquire significant political and social power. 

As far as “applicable branches” (furu ( ) are concerned, transactions 
(mu ( dmalat) in Imamite law are with very few exceptions identical to those in 
Sunni schools of law. 701 Problems become more thorny when we get into the 
field of duties regarding worship ( ( ibddat ) and precepts (< ahkdm ); here, even 
in Imamism, scholars have long debated certain points. Let us begin with 
duties regarding worship, divided into prayer (both individual and collective), 
fasting, the religious “taxes,” pilgrimage, jihad (in the sense of “holy war”), 
and ordering what is good and forbidding what is evil. From what can be 
gleaned from the notes of Aqa Bozorg al-Tihraru in his al-DharPa, a colossal 
collection of ShTite works, fierce debates were waged on the practice of two 
of these, collective prayer and holy war. In essence, what characterizes these 
two is their need for a “leader” or a “guide” to be practiced appropriately. We 
know that in Imamism this “leader” can only be the imam himself, or some¬ 
one designated by him. According to the early corpus of the imams, the col¬ 
lective prayer of the two feasts of the Sacrifice at the end of the month of 
Ramadan are specifically declared as impossible to perform in the absence of 
the imam or his delegate. 702 On the other hand, since the leaders of the 
Imamite collective prayer on Fridays were named by the imams, once the 
imam is absent, it appeared as though the Friday prayer could no longer be 
practiced, or that it was at least “suspended” {mutawaqqif al-ijra*) until the 
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Return of the Mahdi and his designating new leaders for prayer. This situation 
prevailed throughout the pre-Safavid period, since at the beginning of the 
Safavid dynasty (circa 927/1520 to 1009/1600) nearly a hundred books or 
treatises were written to justify the legal status of Friday prayer. 703 The com¬ 
position of these books was linked to the religious politics of the Safavids, 
specifically to attempts at setting up another Islamic “pole” in the face of the 
Ottoman Empire, on the one hand, and the “ideologization” of Imamism, on 
the other. We shall return to this. 

We find ourselves facing the same phenomenon when it comes to the 
holy war. With the arrival of the Safavids, a number of polemical works were 
composed to prove the legal or illegal status of jihad in the absence of the 
imam. 704 A solution was finally reached through compromise, and the doctor- 
theologians distinguished between two different holy wars: the offensive 
jihad , declared to be “suspended” during the period of Occultation, and the 
defensive, legal jihdd , which may be obligatory in the case of an attack from 
outside. The polemics and the juridical-theological debates in the Safavid and 
post-Safavid periods show that the question was still moot until relatively 
recently. 

Among the ahkam , religious jurisdiction ( hukumalqada } ) and legal pun¬ 
ishments (jhudud) were subject to this debate. The need for justice based on 
the Law and religious science of the judge being beyond question, the ques¬ 
tion remains as to whether the judge should be a religious person, in the sense 
of a religious “professional,” or not. The problem is raised by later sources, 
once again starting in the time of the Safavids and the constitution of a class of 
Imamite religious professionals. Actually, among the early Imamites, the the¬ 
ologian-judges (hukkam/qudat al-shar ( ) were named directly by the imams; 
some of the imams’ remarks regarding the difficulty of just jurisdiction 705 
appear to have led Imamite doctors to wonder whether, in the absence of the 
imam, a religious judge, all the more likely to make judgment errors since he 
is not designated by the infallible person of the imam, could exercise such a 
responsibility without compromising both the Law and religion. The number 
of works written from the Safavid period on against this argumentation 
encourages us to think that it was effectively used by Imamites in earlier 
times. 706 Imamite law divides legal punishments into two categories: 707 there 
are first of all those punishments instituted by the Qur’an and whose applica¬ 
tion is designated by the expression “God’s right” ( haqq Allah); next, there 
are the punishments applied to errors not foreseen by the Sacred Text and 
whose commission is called “man’s right” ( haqq al-nas ). Since the imam is 
the only person with the ability to apply Qur’anic precepts to individual cases 
appropriately, the practice of “God’s right” can be carried out only by Him, or 
by the person specifically designated by Him. “Man’s right,” on the other 
hand, can be carried out by an individual whose virtue and religious knowl¬ 
edge are recognized by everyone. The final part of al-Murtada’s treatise, 
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Risdlat al-ghayba , summarizes and illustrates quite well this somewhat dis¬ 
comforting and ambiguous situation that we are examining. 708 The somewhat 
stilted language of the text is from A. Sachedina’s translation: 

The doctrine of the hudtid [legal punishment] during the ghayba is 
clear. It is like this that if [the hadd] was to be implemented on a per¬ 
son, if the Imam appears and if that person is still alive and if it is 
proved on him by imputation and confession of having been commit¬ 
ted by him, the Imam will impose the legal punishment on him! But 
if the punishment was not implemented because of his having died, 
the sin is on those who have frightened the Imam and forced him to 
go into ghayba. The Sharp ah does not get abrogated in the execution 
of the hudud , because abrogation is at that time when there is a possi¬ 
bility of implementing the punishment and when obstacles prevent¬ 
ing its enforcement have been removed. But under the condition we 
have mentioned, it does not get abrogated.... ” 709 

This short excerpt seems to sum up the early Imamite concept as con¬ 
cerns the social application of jurisprudence: as long as the imam remains in 
hiding, it is impossible for the Law to function correctly on the collective 
level. There is no one but the hidden imam who, once he comes back, can 
carry out all the precepts applicable to the collective religious life. The 
Imamites could not have been ignorant of the inevitable implications of a 
complete Occultation: without the designation of the imam, no chosen dele¬ 
gate could be named; without the delegate, there could be no “leader” or 
“guide” for collective prayer, which, therefore, becomes “suspended.” Noth¬ 
ing in the early corpus of the imams suggests a remedy for such a situation. 
The last letter of the twelfth imam will cut to the quick: not only will there not 
be a “representative,” but no one but an imposter will claim to be one. In the 
face of this information, we might wonder—and here we return to our original 
question—if the complete Occultation did not bring about the end of the col¬ 
lective dimension of the Imamite doctrine, and if this doctrine did not become, 
from that point on, a completely interiorized, individualized, initiatory kind of 
“religion.” 

In addition to the information examined previously, there are also com¬ 
ments by the imams about the Occultation that appear to corroborate our idea 
here. The fourth imam, ‘All Zayn al-‘Abidin, after saying that the Imamate 
belongs to al-Husayn’s descendents and that the MahdT will have two Occul- 
tations, states: “ ... As far as the [second] Occultation is concerned, its dura¬ 
tion will be prolonged until the majority of those who profess this doctrine go 
back on their belief; at that time the only one who will remain steadfast will be 
he whose certainty lyaqin] is strong [or “strengthened”] and whose knowl¬ 
edge [ma ( rifa] is healthy [or “restored”], he who finds in himself no difficulty 
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accepting what we [the imams] proclaim, he who salutes us “people of the 
house” [of the Prophet].” 710 The conditions required to be a true faithful 
believer during the period of the major Occultation are thus love ( walaya ) for 
the imams, absolute “certainty” about the truth of their teachings, and knowl¬ 
edge, which, in the technical terminology of the imams means knowledge of 
the initiatory secrets of the doctrine. These conditions point only to an interior 
and individual religious spirituality. Two of Ja'far’s traditions appear to sug¬ 
gest that such a believer remains in contact with the hidden imam, even during 
the period of the major Occultation: “The QaTm will have two Occultations, a 
short one and another of long duration. During the first of these, only certain 
chosen ShLites will know where he is hidden, and during the second [Occul¬ 
tation], only the chosen ones among the intimate Friends in his Religion will 
know this place.” 711 Again, Ja c far says: “The Lord of this Cause [that is, the 
Mahdi] will have two Occultations; one will be so long that some of [the 
Imamites] will say that he is dead, others that he has been killed, and still oth¬ 
ers that he has disappeared [definitively]. Only a few of his faithful will 
remain attached to his Cause, and none of his friends or anyone else will know 
where he is, except for the intimate Friend who rules over his Cause.” 712 Let 
us not forget this other saying, constantly repeated by the imams: “Our Cause 
is difficult; the only ones able to bear it are a prophet sent by God, an angel of 
Proximity, and a faithful believer whose heart has been tested by God for 
faith.” 713 We discern in the expression “test of the heart” an allusion to initia¬ 
tion into the spiritual “technique” of vision with the heart, through which the 
initiated discover the Light of the Imam in their hearts and thus attain esoteric 
Knowledge and miraculous powers. Is this tantamount to saying that “vision 
with the heart,” with the “certainty” and “knowledge” that accompany such 
vision, is what makes the faithful believer become an intimate Friend of the 
imam? Is it what allows the faithful believer to know the “location” of his 
Master? This is at any rate what Imamite mystics have always claimed. 714 
Only a small minority will know “the location of the hidden imam,” or, in 
other words, only a small minority will be in contact with him. But this same 
handful of believers will be able to hide their privilege from the eyes of the 
world, so that the conditions set up by the hidden imam in his last letter may 
be respected. These believers are those that later sources called “men of the 
Invisible” (rij&l al-ghayb ), and about whom it is said that their existence is 
indispensible to humanity, since they are the ones that will continue to trans¬ 
mit the Divine Science secretly until the Return of the hidden imam. 715 

But things evolved quickly from the beginning of the major Occultation. 
The Imamite Community’s situation was becoming untenable. Living in a 
socially and ideologically hostile environment, deprived of the physical pres¬ 
ence of its charismatic leader, in possession of a body of beliefs that appeared 
“heretical” and “irrational” at a time when “orthodoxy” and “rationalism” had 
firm footing, Imamism felt forced to adopt a solution of compromise in order 
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to survive as a religious community. Everything seems to have begun with the 
slide of the meaning of the word c aql that, from the time of shaykh al-MufTd, 
was beginning to refer to the faculty of logical reasoning. From that time on, 
the traditions judged to be too “irrational” were quietly left unmentioned, or 
were even considered suspect. 716 The door was thus open for the principle of 
ijtihad (“the personal interpretation of the doctor-theologian regarding reli¬ 
gious matters”), giving the doctor-theologian tremendous social and political 
power. The process nevertheless took a number of centuries to crystallize. 716bis 
As we have seen, respect for the rules instituted by the imams began to get in 
the way of the application of the doctrine in collective matters. The great turn¬ 
ing point was the rise of the Safavids in Iran. The evolution of Imamite law 
and the chronological placement of sources coincide directly with this politi¬ 
cal and cultural change that transformed Imamite doctrine into a state religion 
beginning in the tenth/sixteenth century. Before the Safavids, the problem of a 
government drawing its legitimacy from its adherence to a doctrine does not 
even seem to have been an issue among the Imamites. Imamite or pro- 
Imamite powers like the Buyids (334/945 to 447/1055) and the Ilkhanids 
(from the sixth/twelfth to the eighth/fourteenth centuries) appear never to 
have been forced to justify their legitimacy by their profession of faith. It is 
undeniable that this attitude had its political reasons, but we might also think 
that it was founded on the fundamental Imamite belief according to which any 
power before the Return of the hidden imam is by its very nature a usurper, or 
on some of the imams’ traditions where they vehemently impugn the very 
idea of government. 717 Things changed radically when the Safavids took 
power in 907/1501. SMh IsmaTl, the founder of the dynasty, publicly called 
himself the precursor and the “representative” of the hidden imam, and his 
followers looked upon him as a reincarnation of the imams. In order to create 
another political and religious pole in the face of the Ottoman sultan-caliphs, 
he ferociously imposed his ideas and ultimately declared Imamism to be the 
state religion of Iran. Drawing its legitimacy from its doctrinal adherence, the 
Safavid power needed a religious “system.” Besides local doctor-theologians, 
religious authorities were invited from Syria, Bahrain, and Arabian Iraq to put 
into place a veritable “ideological” armature, in order to support the Safavid 
idea of Imamism. A whole religious structure, to avoid the term “official 
Church,” controlled by the state was put into place. Simultaneously, the reli¬ 
gious system gave birth to a body of independent Doctors of the Law vis-a-vis 
the powers that be. 718 The disappearance of the charisma of the sovereigns, 
the failure of the religious politics of the state, and serious economic crises 
created a condition of wavering and uncertainty, the beneficiaries of which 
were the independent Doctors. 719 With the exception of a few cases of desper¬ 
ate resistence on the part of sovereigns, it can be said that from the time of 
Shah Tahmasb I’s reign (931/1524 to 984/1576), power effectively fell into 
the hands of the Doctors of the Law. 720 The School of usuli (“rationalist”) the- 
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ologians, who carried on the thought of al-Muffd or al- ( Allama al-Hilli, was 
restructured at this time, and it supplanted (although not without violence) the 
old akhbari (“traditionalist”) School; thus the idea of ijtihdd, supported by the 
theologian’s personal dialectical reasoning, officially and effectively became 
one of the methodological bases of Imamite law . 721 Ijtihdd brought significant 
political and religious power to the jurist-theologian who used it (the muj- 
tahid). The mass of faithful, incapable of reaching the level of ijtihdd , was rel¬ 
egated to relying on “imitation” ( taqlid ), that is, to following the mujtahid and 
his instructions scrupulously. The mujtahid was promoted to the rank of “gen¬ 
eral representative of the hidden imam” (nd } ib-e ( dmm-e imam ), and the four 
“representatives” of the period of the minor Occultation were henceforth 
named “the particular representatives of the imam” ( na'ib-e khass ). 722 The 
fiqh , which tends to be usult\ easily became the dominant discipline of Islamic 
studies, and eclipsed the other sciences almost totally. The search for an inte- 
riorized individual religion, spiritual effort through the strength of walaya , 
“Knowledge,” and “Certitude” in the hope of establishing “contact” with the 
hidden imam were practiced by marginalized, often persecuted groups. Politi¬ 
cal ambition and power, defined by the imams as being destroyers of the “true 
Religion,” were from then on presented as guarantees of its just application. 
The religious “system” worked out by the Safavids succeeded in putting into 
place a “process of substitution”: the jurist-theologian took the place of the 
imam ; 723 principles of jurisprudence replaced the teachings of the imams; 
walaya , love/submission/fidelity—that all initiates owe to their initiating 
Master—was transformed into taqlid , servile imitation of the all-powerful 
jurist; love for the imams was transformed into a morbid, dolorous cult whose 
violent group demonstrations were approved and perhaps even encouraged by 
clerical authority; an official, institutionalized clergy replaced the “invisible 
companions” of the Awaited imam. This process took place in a specific 
direction: its aim was to drag Imamism into the political arena, apply it on the 
collective level and crystallize it as an ideology . 724 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 1 

1. “As far as practical solutions are concerned (in the juridical domain), the 
Twelvers have basically the same options as do the Sunni schools; from this point of 
view, divergences from Sunni thought are not called into question any more than they 
are among Sunnis themselves,” Y. Linant de Beliefonds, “Le droit imamite,” in Le 
shi'ism imamite , p. 185. In the appendix we shall return at greater length to this juridi¬ 
cal tradition and its evolution. 

2. For an overview of the discussions and points of disagreement among special¬ 
ists, both Western and Muslim, regarding the early meaning of ( aql, which essentially 
refers to the meanings that can be gleaned from the Qur’an and the hadith before the 
influence of Greek thought, see UEtrange et le Merveilleux dans VIslam medieval , M. 
Arkoun, J. Le Goff, T. Fahd, and M. Rodinson, Paris, 1978, pp. 12, 27f., 32, 37f., 52, 
56,216. 

3. See, e.g., T. Izutsu, Ethico-religious concepts in the Qur'an , Montreal, 1966, 
pp. 30f. and 69f., where the author revises and develops previous studies on the subject, 
particularly those of Goldziher. 

4. Ch. Pellat, “Hilm,” in EI2 , vol. 3, p. 403; it is impossible to translate the term in 
one word. 

5. The word hilm, undoubtedly too charged with tribal and thus profane reso¬ 
nance, is used infrequently in the Qur’an, where, in any case, it has either a religious 
connotation (it is used but two times to refer to humans, once for Abraham (9:114) and 
once for his son (11:75), or even a sacred connotation (haltm becomes one of God’s 
attributes, the thirty-third Name in the classic list of Divine Names; on this latter sub¬ 
ject, see D. Gimaret, Les Noms divins en Islam , Paris, 1988, pp. 420-22). On the 
replacement of the idea of hilm by the idea of ( aql in early times, see, e.g., al-Jahiz, Kit - 
mdn al-sirr , Ed. Kraus and Hajin, pp. 40f. (which is not surprising for a Mu ( tazilite), or 
even al-Ghazzalf, Ihya', throughout Book XXV. 

6. Quite often in the speeches of the imams one encounters expressions like “ ( aql 
is the axis of our religion” ( al- ( aql qutb dtnind ), “ ( aql is the axis around which the truth 
turns (al- f aql huwa l-qutb alladhi ( alayhi madar al-haqq ), “ ( aql is what one leans upon 
in our teaching” ( aWaql huwa md yuhtajj bihi ft amrind ) etc., see, e.g., al-Kulaynf, 
Usui min al-kaft , vol. 1, p. 10; Ibn Babuye, 7/a/ al-shara'V , vol. 1, pp. 88, 107f.; Ibn 
Babuye, Amalt, p. 418. 

7. Al-Kaftft ( ilm al-dinlal-Usul min al-kdft, several editions; we are using the one 
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from Tehran, Eslamiyye, with Persian translation and notes by Sayyid Jawad 
Mustafawi, n.d., 4 vol., “Kitab al- c aql wa 1-jahl,” vol. 1, pp. 10-34. See e.g., also al- 
Barqi, Kitdb al-mahdsin, vol. l,pp. 191-98. 

8. ( Aql was the first of the “spiritual entities” ( al-ruhdniyyun ) to be created, and 
as shall be seen later (Part II), these entities are the first of God’s creations. For ( aql as 
an angelic being ( ; malak), see also Ibn Babuye, 7/a/ al-shard'T, vol. 1, p. 98; for ( aql as 
the first of God’s creations in Sunni traditions, see I. Goldziher, “Neuplatonische und 
gnostiche Elemente im Hadit,” in ZA, 1908, pp. 317f. 

9. “Inna Alldha l azza wa jail Jchalaqa l- ( aql wa huwa awwalu khalq min al- 
ruhdniyyin c an yamin c arshihi min nurihi fa-qdla lahu adbir fa-adbara thumma qdla 
lahu aqbil fa-aqbala faqdla Alldhu tabdrak wa ta c dla khalaqtuka khalqan ( aziman wa 
karramtuka c ala jami ( khalqi,” al-Kulayni, Usui , vol. 1, pp. 23-24, and also the begin¬ 
ning of this tradition in a hadith from the fifth imam, Muhammad al-Baqir, Usdl, vol. 1, 
pp. 10-11. For other references to this tradition, see Shahrastam, Livre des religions et 
des sectes , trans. and notes by D. Gimaret and G. Monnot, Louvain, 1986, p. 226, note 
30 (Gimaret’s note). 

10. “Thumma khalaqa l-jahl min al-bahr al-ujdj zulmdniyyan fa-qdla lahu adbir 
fa-adbara thumma qdla lahu aqbil fa-lam yuqbil fa-qdla lahu > stakbarta fa-la ( anahu 
al-Kulayni, Usui , vol. 1, p. 24. 

11. “Ja ( ala li l- ( aql khamsatan wa sab'in jundan fa-lamma ra'a l-jahl md 
akrama Alldhu bihi l- ( aql wa md a ( tdhu admara lahu l- ( addwa fa-qdla l-jahl yd rabbi 
hddhd khalqun mithli khalaqtahu wa karramtahu wa qawwaytahu wa and didduhu wa 
Id quwwa li bihi fa-a l tini min al-jund mithla md a 1 taytahu fa-qdla na l am fa-in ( asayta 
ba l da dhalik akhrajtuka wa jundaka min rahmati qdla raditu fa-a ( tahu khamsatan wa 
sab ( in jundan,” al-Kulayni, Usui, vol. 1, p. 24. 

12. Al-Kulayni, Usui, vol. 1, pp. 24-26. Good ( al-khayr ) is the minister of ( aql; 
its oposite, Evil ( al-sharr ) is the minister of Ignorance. The enumeration of the 75 
qualities and defects follows, side by side; faith (i imdn ) and its adversary infidelity 
(kufr )... .Clemency (rahma), with anger ( ghadab )... asceticism ( zuhd) with desire 
(raghba )... wisdom ( hikma ) with passion ( hawa 0, etc. We might point out that hilm 
and its opposite safah are also present. 

13. Although Ibn al-Muqaffa ( (d. circa 140/757), the author of one of the very 
first treatises on logic in the Greek style, was a contemporary of the fifth and sixth 
imams, we are nevertheless far, in this cosmogonic presentation, from the kind of 
Greek thought where no substance, no disposition even, is opposed to the intellect and 
where ignorance is simply the absence of any form in the intellect; but certain similari¬ 
ties between Imamite and Greek ideas can be perceived in their ethics and soteriology. 
On the other hand, the similarity of certain ideas with (late?) Mazdean dualism is 
remarkable: a dualism not at the level of God, but at that of creation: ( aql has an oppo¬ 
site on the same ontological level, namely jahl (cosmic Ignorance); the struggle that 
opposes the Armies of l aql and those of jahl is an irresistible reminder of the perpetual 
combat between such entities as innate Wisdom (dsn xrad, read dshn khrad) and Igno¬ 
rance (dusdkdsih, read dushakdsih ), corresponding, respectively, with Vohuman and 
Akoman (see Le Troisieme Livre de Denkart, trans J. de Menasce, Paris, 1973, s. v.) or 
the Iranian myth about the Primordial War as it is told by al-Shahrastam (Livre des reli¬ 
gions et des sectes, p. 639 and the notes by G. Monnot). In the course of the present 
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study, there is only time to allude quickly to similarities, sometimes flagrant, to other 
doctrines. It is hoped that these points can be dealt with in more detail in our work (in 
preparation) on the prehistory of Shi‘ism. 

14. “AWaql hibd' min Allah wa l-adab kulfa fa-man takallafa l-adab qadara 
( alayhi wa man takallafa l- c aql lam yazdad bi-dhdlik illd jahlan,” al-Kulaym, Usui, 
vol. l,p. 27. 

15. Al-Kulaym, Ustil, vol. 1, p. 30. The disciple in question is Ishaq b. ‘Amm§r 
(Abu Hashim al-Kuff al-SayrafT), who knew the teachings of the sixth and seventh 
imams. For more information about him see, for example, al-Tusi, Rijdl, Najaf, 
1380/1961, p. 149, num. 135 and p. 342, num. 3; Ardabilf, JdmV al-ruwdt, Qumm, 
1331 solar/1953, vol. l,pp. 82-87. 

16. “ ... Dhaka man ( ujinat nutfatuhu bi- ( aqlih .. .fa-dhdka lladhi rukkiba 
( aqluhu fihi ft batn ummih . . .fa-dhdka lladhi rukkiba ( aqluhu fthi ba ( da ma 
kabura. ...” 

17. For our translation of dim as “initiatory Knowledge” (French: science initia- 
tique ), “science,” “wisdom” ( science-sagesse ), or sacred Knowledge {science sacree) 
see below; throughout the present work particular attention is paid to detecting these 
important technical terms and their translation. 

18. Al-Kulaym, Usui,, vol. 1, p. 34. 

19. Cf. the expression “recognition of sacred knowledge is made through c aqU 
{madifat al-dlm bi } - c aql) (al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 20, words of the seventh imam, 
Musa al-Kazim; Ibn Babuye, ( Ilal al-sharad ( , vol. 1, pp. 100-1, Ja'far’s words; Ibn 
Babuye, Ma ( ani al-akhbar, 78, words of the eighth imam, c Alf al-Rida). It is empha¬ 
sized that “this knowledge cannot be received but by the divine sage”—one of the 
appellations of the imams {Id dim illd min ( alim rabbdni) (cf., for example, al-Kulaym, 
Usui , vol. 1, p. 20). The interdependence and the complementarity of ( aql and dim are 
stated emphatically: “ ( Aql [goes] with dim {al- c aql ma c a al-dlm),” or vice versa (al- 
Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 16); dim constitutes the sixth Army of c aql and is opposed by 
jahl, the same adversary as that of ( aql (al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 24). 

20. About him, see W. Madelung’s article in EI2, vol. 3, pp. 513-15. 

21. Al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, pp. 14-23. 

22. See also al-Kulaym, al-Rawda min al-kdft, vol. 1, p. 274 and vol. 2, p. 50; Ibn 
Babuye, dial al-shardd', vol. 1, pp. 98 and 107-108; Ibn Babuye, al-MuqnV wa al - 
hidaya, p. 68. The idea according to which the heart is the seat of psychic or spiritual 
powers is common not only to Muslims (especially before the progressive influence of 
Greek medicine) and the Semites, but also to a great number of ancient peoples (cf. on 
this subject A. Guillaumont, “Le sens du nom du coeur dans l’Antiquite,” in the issue 
of the Etudes Carmelitaines dedicated to the “heart,” 1953, and in Dictionnaire de spir¬ 
ituality ascetique et mystique, the article on “coeur” by A. Cabassut and A. Hamon, 
vol. II, 1953, pp. 1023-51). But this idea takes on a particular importance in the 
Imamology of early Imamism because it appears to constitute the speculative basis of a 
spiritual “technique,” perhaps the most important of the early doctrine: that is, the prac¬ 
tice of “ vision with (or through) the heart” {al-ru'ya bid-qalb). (See Part II-3). 

23. Al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. l,p. 19. 

24. Cf., for example, the words of the tenth imam, ‘All al-Naqi, where he elevates 
c aql, in its function of proof, to the same level as the miracles of the prophets (the mag- 
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ical powers of Moses, Jesus’ powers to heal, the power of Muhammad’s words) (al- 
Kulaym, Ustil , vol. 1, p. 28); or those of the sixth imam: “The proof between God and 
his servants is the prophets and the imams, and the proof between the servants and God 
is ( aql (al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 29); it must be added finally that the very term hujja 
is one of the titles of the imams (plural: hujaj). 

25. “I ( jdb al-mar* binafsihi daltl ( ala da c f f aqlih ” (al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 
32). 

26. Al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 11. The author is tempted to choose to read 
“ haydt ” (Life, in the sense of an existence in relation to God) rather than “ hayd , (mod¬ 
esty), since it is not easy to understand the reason for placing modesty on equal footing 
with ( aql and religion; such an interpretation appears to be confirmed in another tradi¬ 
tion attributed to c All:“...! cannot pardon the absence of two things [in people]: ( aql 
and religion; for without religion there is no safety (amn), and without safety life is 
nothing but anguish ( makhdfa ); and without ( aql there is no point to Life (haydt). He 
who has no ( aql can only be compared to the dead (Id yuqds illd bi l-amwdt )” (al- 
Kulayrti, Usdl, vol. 1, pp. 31-32). 

27. Man kdna ( dqilan kdna lahu dinun wa man kdna lahu din dakhala l-janna ” 
Al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 12. Cf. also the expression “no religion for him who is 
deprived of humanity, and no humanity for him who is deprived of c aql ” (Id din li-man 
Id muruwwa lahu wa Id muruwwa li-man Id ( aql lahu) (Al-Kulayni, Usui, vol. 1, p. 22, 
also Ibn Babuye, Ma'dnial-akhbar, 22). 

28. Al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 13. 

29. Mu ( awiya b. Abi Sufyan, the first Umayyad caliph (from 40 to 60/661-680), 
is one of the individuals most abhorred by Shifites (primarily because of his battle 
against c Ali at SiffTn, and the eviction and, according to the Shifites, poisoning of 
Hasan b. C A1T); his personality and his politics are still discussed even in Sunni circles 
(cf. H. Lammens, Etudes sur le rigne du calife omeyyade Mo'awiya ler, Beirut, 1908, 
pp. 191-97 and 209-13; and the article in Ell by L. Della Vida, vol. 3, p. 1054). Ja c - 
far’s aim appears to have been to focus on a Sunni point of view that made Mu'awiya a 
champion of religious piety (cf. H. Lammens, Etudes sur le regne ..., p. 213), a point 
of view that was defended particularly vigorously in Hanbalite circles (cf. Ibn Rajab, 
Kitab al-dhayl ( ala tabaqdt al-hanabila, Cairo, 1953, vol. 1, p. 78; regarding Qadi Abu 
al-Husayn, d. 526/1131 and vol. 1, p. 355; regarding c Abd al-Mughith al-Harbi, d. 
583/1187). 

30. “Md l- c aql ? qdla md ( ubida bihi l-rahman wa 'ktusiba bihi l-jindn qultufa- 
lladhi kdna fi Mu ( dwiya ? fa-qala tilka l-nakrd 3 tilka l-shaytana wa hiya shabiha bi /- 
( aql wa lay sat bi l- ( aql,” al-Kulayru, Usui, vol. 1, p. 11. 

31. Ja c far reports Muhammad as saying, “When you hear talk about someone’s 
religious qualities (husn hal), consider the quality of his ( aql (husn ( aqlihi), for he will 
be rewarded according to his ( aql ” (Usui, vol. 1, p. 13). (Regarding the translation of 
husn hdl by “religious quality,” see the other tradition of the Prophet reported by Ja c far 
(al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 31): “When you see someone who says a lot of prayers and 
fasts several times [a year], do not admire him; first consider his l aqL”) 

32. Al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. l,p. 10, and Ibn Babuye, Amdli, 418. 

33. Al-Kulaym", Usui, vol. 1, p. 12. 

34. t( Idhd qdma qdNmund wada ( a Alldh yaduhu f ala ru'fisi l-Hbdd fa-jama ( a 
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bihd c uqulahum wa kamalat bihi ahldmuhum Al-Kulayni, Usui, vol. 1, p. 29; Ibn 
Babuye, Kamdl al-din , 675 (a slightly different “reading”: “ .. .fa-jama ( a bihd 
( uqtilahum wa kamalat bihd ahldmuhum ”). Here again, hilm is an intelligence applied 
to the worldly domain, as distinguished from ( aql, intelligence, intuition or knowledge 
applied to the sacred domain. 

35. “ Inna awwal al-umur wa mabda'ahd wa quwwatahd wa Hmdratahd allatt Id 
yuntafa c bi-shay*in illd bihi l- ( aql alladhi ja ( alahu Alldh zinatan li-khalqih wa nfiran 
lahum fa-bi l- ( aql ( arafa l- ( ibdd khdliqahum wa annahum makhluqfin wa annahu l- 
mudabbir lahum wa annahum al-mudabbartin wa annahu l-bdqi wa humu l-fdnfin wa 
( stadallu bi- c uqulihum l ala md ra*aw min khalqih min samd'ih wa ardih wa shamsih 
wa qamarih wa laylih wa nahdrih .. .wa ( arafu bihi l-hasan min al-qabih wa anna l- 
zulma ft l-jahl wa anna l-nurft l- ( ilm, n al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, pp. 33-34. 

36. The articles entitled “ c Aql” in UEncyclopedic de VIslam ( EI2 , vol. 1, pp. 
352-53, by T.J. De Boer and F. Rahman) and Encyclopedia Iranica (vol. 1, p. 194-98) 
by F. Rahman and W. Chittick) do not take this semantic evolution into account. N. 
Pourjavady outlined such a study in “Tahlfli az mafahim-e ( aql va jontin dar ( uqala* al- 
majdnin ,” Ma ( aref, 4,2 (1366 sun/1987), pp. 7-38 (in Persian). For the different philo¬ 
sophical and theological acceptations of the word ( aql and the fact that it has been 
adopted to translate several technical terms in Greek belonging to different philosophi¬ 
cal contexts (nous, logos , dianoia ...), see al-Farabi, Risdla ft l- ( aql , ed, M. Bouyges, 
Beirut, 1938; (it is interesting to note that this author also uses the example of 
Mu ( §wiya, cf. notes 29 and 30); regarding problems faced by Latin translators in deal¬ 
ing with the term, see J. Jolivet, “Intellect et intelligence. Note sur la tradition arabo- 
latine des XII e et XIII e siecles” in Melanges offerts a H. Corbin , Tehran, 1977, pp. 
681-702. 

37. See Hasan b. Md Abu al-Qasim al-Nisabun’s quite interesting work Kitdb 
c uqald* al-majdnin , ed. Wajih b. Faris, second ed., Damascus, 1405/1985, especially 
the author’s introduction. The study of the evolution of the idea of ( aql in the mystics 
also provides an interesting field for research; while in the first centuries of Islam 
ascetics and mystics were looked upon as the true “sages” ( ( uqald } ) of the Community, 
from the third century on, certain categories of these same groups were perceived as 
being the “mad” (majanin) (Kitdb f uqala* al-majdnin\ see especially the notes and 
anecdotes dedicated to such mystics as Uways al-Qarant, Sa £ dun, Abu Nasr al-Juhanf, 
and Sumnun al-Muhibb); it also appears that, starting at about this time, the mystics 
themselves began to describe themselves as such, since ( aql in its new acceptation not 
only had no reason to exist in mystical life, but was perceived as being a hindrance to 
spiritual progress; expressions like “the mad sages” or “the intelligent idiots” (ashdb 
( uqul bild c uqul ), “the fools of the Truth (majdntn al-haqq ), and so on, were all created 
by mystics after the beginning of the third/ninth century (cf. Pourjavady, “Tahlili az 
mafahim-e c aql va jonun dar ( uqald* al-majdnin,”Ma ( dref, 4,2 (1366 sun/1987), pp. 
26-35). 

38. Cf. for example, al-Mufid, Awd*il al-maqaldtft l-madhdhib al-mukhtardt, ed. 
£ A. Sh. Wa c iz, second ed. Tabnz, 1371/1951, pp. 11-12 (with a French translation by 
D. Sourdel mVImdmisme vupar le cheikh al-Muftd, Paris, 1974, p. 45 [257]); also, al- 
MufTd, al-Fusul al-mukhtdra min al-'uyun wa l-mahdsin , third ed., Najaf, 1962, pp. 
78-79. 
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39. Awa'il al-maqalat, 12 (for the complementarity of c aql and sam l )\ see also 
his Kitdb Shark ( aqd } id al-Saduq aw tashih al-Ttiqdd, ed. C A. Wajdi, second ed., 
Tabriz, 1371/1951, pp. 46-47 (for the parallel relationship between { aql and the imam). 

40. See M. J. McDermott, The Theology of al-Shaikh al Mufid , Beirut, 1978, 
chapters II, XII, and XVII. 

41. See his “al-Usfil al-i'tiq&diyya” in Nasfd’is al-makhttdt , ed. Al Yasin, Bagh¬ 
dad, 1954, p. 79. 

42. Jumal al- c ilm wa l- ( amal, Najaf, 1967, p. 36 ff. 

43. In the technical terminology of Imamism, al-mu'min (the faithful believer) 
refers to the “true Shfite” (one initiated into the esoteric secrets of the religion; this 
topic will be dealt with at greater length), he who believes firmly in the completeness of 
the message of the imams. As such, he is to be distinguished from the muslim, who is 
just a Sunni Muslim or the Muslim who does not know the complete Imamite doctrine 
and believes only partially in it. In response to the question, What is the difference 
between Islam and faith (imdn)l Ja c far said: “Islam consists of the following exterior 
aspects to which people adhere (al-islam huwa l-zahir alladhi ( alayhi l-nds ): the two 
testimonies about the unicity of God and the mission of the Prophet Muhammad, prayer, 
alms, the pilgrimage to Mecca, and fasting during the month of Ramadan. In addition to 
all that, faith is knowledge of our teachings ( ma ( rifa amrind); he who professes and 
practices the former without knowing the latter has gone astray, even if he is a Muslim 
(Jcdna musliman wa kdna ddllan)” (al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-iman wa 1-kufr,” vol. 3, p. 
39). He further says: “Islam is the profession of divine unicity and acceptance of the 
mission of our Prophet; it is through Islam that the blood price is paid, and the conditions 
of marriage and inheritance are reglemented; it is [a group of] exoteric laws (zdhir) that 
the majority of people obey (jamd l at al-nds , one of the names given by the imams to 
Sunni Muslims, called also akthar al-nds , as opposed to the “minority” aqall al-nds , the 
name given to the Shi'ites). However, faith is a guidance ( huda ) that is shown to the 
heart; exoterically, faith is associated with Islam, while esoterically Islam is not associ¬ 
ated with faith (inna l-iman yushdrik al-isldm fi l-zahir wa l-isldm la yushdrik al-imdn ft 
l-bdtin); faith is thus superior (arfa c ) to Islam (al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-iman wa 1- 
kufr,” vol. 3, pp. 41-42; for the identification established between faith in the imam and 
religion ( al-din ), see al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 131 and 188, and Ibn Blbuye, 
Amdli , p. 639f.). As far as our present purpose is concerned, see the expression “ al- c aql 
dalil al-mu'min'Xz. g. al-Kulaym, Usui , vol. 1, p. 29), which can thus be translated: 
“hiero-intelligence is the guide of the initiated Imamite.” 

44. See especially his Shark f aqd’id al-Saddq , patricularly pp. 26f., 46f., and 66f. 

45. See, for example, his Amdli, Cairo, 1954, p. 81, and especially his Kitdb al- 
shdfi fi l-imdma , lith. ed. Tehran, 1301/1884, the entire introductory section, and pp. 
98f. 

46. Without being particularly centered on the idea of ( aql, the latter two parts of 
McDermott’s work, dedicated to a comparative study of the thought of Ibn Babuye, al- 
MufTd, and al-Murtada, give an idea of the rationalist evolution of early Imamism (The 
Theology of Shaikh al-Mufid, chapters 12 to 17). 

47. These names appear to have arisen quite late; at the time of the earliest 
polemics, the names were of course given by adversaries. The “traditionalists” were 
called hashwiyya, muqallida, ahl al-hadith, ashab al-khabar ... (cf. al-Mufid, Awa’il 
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al-maqalat, pp. 80-81, 86 ff., 92, 101, 118; al-Mufid, Shark 'aqd'id al-Saduq , 186, 
222; al-Mufid, al-Radd ( ala ashdb al- ( adad , in ( Ali al-‘Amili, al-Durr al-manthur, p. 
124; al-Tusi, ( Uddat al-usfil , p. 248; al-Tusi, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 3) and “the rational¬ 
ists”: mu ( tazila or kaldmiyya (cf., for example, Shahrastam, Milal, pp. 169 and 178). 
The expressions akhbdri and wsw/f appear to have been first used in the sixth/twelfth 
century by ( Abd al-Jalil al-Qazwim (cf. his Kitdb al-naqd, pp. 3, 236, 272, 282, 285, 
529, 568 ...) and al-Shahrastam {Milal). See also on this subject J. Calmard, “Le chi- 
isme imamite en Iran a l’6poque seldjoukide d’apres le Kitab al-naqd”; Scarcia 
Amoretti, “LTmamismo in Iran nell’epoca selgiuchide: a proposita del problema delle 
“communita”; E. Kohlberg, “Akhbariyya” in Encyclopedia Iranica ; J. R. Cole, “ShFi 
clerics in Iraq and Iran: the Akhbari-Usuli conflict reconsidered.” 

48. That is, from the time of Muhammad Amin Astarabadi (d. 1030/1624), who 
is considered to be the elaborator of the akhbdri system, and who was instrumental in 
the constitution of the usuli system. See E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 
vol. 4, s.v.; G. Scarcia, “Intomo alle controversie tra Akhban e Usuli presso gli Imamiti 
di Persia,” RSO , XXXIII, 1958 (for other bibliographical references, see the latter arti¬ 
cle, pp. 218 ff.). 

49. Regarding the expression “proto-Shi*ite,” see W. M. Watt, The Formative 
Period of Islamic Thought, s. v. On these first traces, cf. H. Modarressi Tabataba’i, An 
Introduction to Shi ( i Law , chapter 4; H. Modarressi Tabataba’i,, “Rationalism and Tra¬ 
ditionalism in Shf c i Jurisprudence: A Preliminary Survey,” SI , vol. 59, 1984 (taken 
almost word-for-word from the first part of the preceding work); M. Momen, An Intro¬ 
duction* to Shi ( i Islam , Chapter 12; E. Kohlberg, “Shfi Hadith,” pp. 299 ff.; W. 
Madelung, “Imamism and mu c tazilite theology”; W. Madelung, the article on “al- 
Kulayrn” in £72, vol. 5, p. 364; W. B. Hallaq, “On the Origins of the Controversy 
About the Existence of Mujtahids and the Gate of Ijtihad,” SI, vol. 63,1986, and espe¬ 
cially Andrew Joseph Newman’s excellent doctoral thesis, The Development and 
Political Significance of the Rationalist ... and Traditionalist ... School in Imami 
ShiH History ... (especially the first part). 

50. Regarding the date of the death of the latter, see W. Madelung’s article 
“Hisham b. al-Hakam,” EI2, and especially J. Van Ess, “Ibn Kullab und die Mihna,” in 
Oriens, 18-19, 1967, 115. On these individuals, the fragments of their doctrines, and 
the titles of their writings, see al-Ash ( an, Maqaldt al-isldmiyyin, s.v.; al-Baghdadi, al- 
Farq , s.v.; al-Shahrastam, Milal, s. v.; Ibn al-Nadim, Kitdb al-Fihrist, ed. Tajaddod, 
s.v.; al-Thsi, Fihristkutub al-shTa, pp. 143,323, and 355f.; Muhammad £ Ali Mudarris, 
Rayhanat al-adab, s.v.; al-Ardabili,/^m/ c al-ruwdt, s. v. 

51. Cf. W. Madelung, “The Shiite and Kharijite Contribution to Pre-Ash c arite 
kaldm”', J. Van Ess, JJne lecture a rebours ... s.v., and also under “chiites” and “chi- 
ites anthropomorphistes.” 

52. Husayn M. Jafri, Origins and early development of Shi f a Islam, p. 305f; and 
especially Modarressi TabatabaT, An Introduction .,., p. 24f. 

53. For refutations of the theological theses of the disciples of the imams, see, 
e.g., al-Kulaym, al-Rawda, 228; Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid , p. 100 ff; Ibn Babuye, 
Amdli, pp. 277, 342, 546, 552; al-Kashshi, Rijal (abridged by sl-shaykh al-Tusi, 
Ikhtiydr ma ( rifat al-rijdl, Mashhad, 1348 solar/1969, pp. 279-80; Asad Allah al-Tus- 
taii al-Kazimi (d. 1234/1818-19), Kashf al-qind c , pp. 71-84. 
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54. Cf. al-KashsM, Rijdl , p. 280; the titles of some the treatises that these theolo¬ 
gians composed against one another have come to us via biographical and bio-biblio¬ 
graphical sources, for example, two of Hisham b. al-Hakam’s writings, Kitdb al-radd 
l ala Hishdm al-Jawdltqi ( Fihrist , p. 224), and Kitdb c ala Shaytdn al-Tdq ( Fihrist , p. 
224 and al-Najashi, Rijdl , Tehran, 1337 solar/1959, p. 338; Risdla ft ma ( dna Hishdm 
(i.e., b. al-Hakam) wa Yunus (i.e., Yunus b. c Abd al-Rahman, disciple of the seventh 
and eighth imams)” by c All b. Ibrahim b. Hashim al-Qummi ( Rijdl al-Najashi, p. 197); 
“ Risdla ft l-radd f ala ( Alib. Ibrahtm b. Hdshimft ma ( nd Hishdm wa Yunus ” by Sa'd b. 
( AbdAllah al-Ash'an ( Rijdl al-Najashi, p. 134). 

55. See, e.g., al-Tusi, Fihrist , 132 (the note dedicated to Abu Ja'far al-Sakkak, 
disciple of Hisham b. al-Hakam) or the case of Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. Qibba 
(fourth/tenth century) and his theses against “impeccability” ( Hsma) and the inspired 
Science of the imams in his Kitdb al-insafft l-imama ” (Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist , p. 225); 
Ibn Qibba’s theses were admired and reported by al-Murtada (i al-Shdft\ p. 100f.), and 
subsequently by other representatives of the rationalist current (for example, al-Tusi, 
Fihrist, p. 133f.; see also Ibn Shahrashub, d. 588/1192, Ma l dlim al-‘ulamd\ p. 85f.; al- 
c Allama al-Hilli [d. 726/1325], Khuldsat al-aqwdl, p. 143; al-Kazimi, Kashf al-qind ( , 
pp. 200 and 305). 

56. Cf. al-Ash c an, Maqdldt al-isldmiyyin , pp. 37f, 60f., 331, 344, 369, 493f.; 
c Abd al-Jabbar, al-Mughrit, vol. 5, p. 20; O. Pretzl, “Die friihislamische Atomenlehre,” 
DerIslam y XlX , 1931,pp. 117-30, especiallyp. 129. 

57. Cf. Maqaldt al-isldmiyyin , pp. 44f., 272,280,494 (on the doctrine of Jahm b. 
Safwan (d. 128/745), pp. 181, 346, 518, 589); R. M. Frank, “The Neo-Platonism of 
Gahm ibn Safwan,” Museon y vol. 78, 1965, pp. 395f.; J. Van Ess, “Dirar b. c Amr und 
die ‘CahmiyaY’pp. 258f. 

58. Regarding the “tactical” utility of kalam in polemics, see, e.g., al-Kulaym, 
Usiily vol. 1, p. 95f.; Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhidy chapters 63 and 64; Ibn Babuye, 
l Uyiin akhbdr al-Ridd , vol. 1, pp. 141, 173, 189; vol. 2, pp. 440, 653f; regarding the 
safeguarding of the unity of the imamites, see, e.g., al-Kashshi, Rijdl y p. 489 (the 
request made of traditionalists in the city of Qumm to stop hostilities and polemics 
against the Imamite mutakallimun, for the purpose of avoiding division) and 498-99 
(an attempt at appeasing too angry Imamite theologians). 

59. The words of Ja c far in al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, “kitab fadl al- c ilm,” p. 72: 
Inna ashdb al-maqaNs talabu l- ( ilm bi l-maqa > is fa-lam tazidhumu l-maqd'is min al - 
haqq illd bu c dan wa inna din Alldh Id yusab bi l-maqd'is .” 

60. Al-Kulaym, U silly vol. 1, p. 73-74 (in other traditions from this chapter of the 
Kitdb fadl al- ( ilmqiyas and ra'y are said to be “blameworthy innovations,” bid ( a)\ 
see also Ibn Babuye, Amdli y 6; al-Nu c manf, Kitdb al-ghayba y 11 (against qiyds, ra'y, 
ijtihdd ); on Sarn&'a b. Mihran, see e.g. al-Barqf, Rijal, s. v.; al-Najashi, Rijdl , s.v.; al- 
Ardabili,/am/ f al-ruwat , s. v. (read “Sa c ima” as Sama c a). 

61. Al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 76; for the traditions that condemn recourse to 
ra } y t see also al-Saffar al-Qummf (d. 290/902-3), Basd'ir al-darajdt , pp. 301 and 518; 
al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 77 and 79. 

62. Ibn Babuye, Amali , pp. 552-53 (the words of Ja £ far). 

63. Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid , pp. 454 and 457 (the words of the fifth and sixth 
imams, respectively). Against kaldm in general and theological polemics (jiddl , mird\ 
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khusuma ), cf. chapter 67; or Ibn Babuye Arnalt , p. 417; or Ibn Babuye, Kamal al-dtn , p. 
324. 

64. Ibn Babuye, al-tawhid , p. 458 (the words are Ja c far’s). For the Imamite 

idea of taslim (submission to the imams and scrupulous application of their directives, 
presented as being the ideal healthy attitude to be adopted when faced with questions 
about sacred ideas, as well as being the “antidote” to the temptation to enter into theo¬ 
logical discussions), see al-Saffar, Basd'ir, p. 520, “fi 1-tasftm lf-al Muhammad”; al- 
Kulayru, Ustil, vol. 2, p. 234, “b&b al-tashm wa fadl al-musallimin”; al-Nu c mani, Kitdb 
al-ghayba , p. 79; Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid, p. 458f.; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , p. 
324 (the words of the fourth imam, c All b. al-Husayn al-Sajj£d: “God’s religion can be 
acquired only by submission; he who is submissive to us [the imams] is saved ( fa-man 
sallama land salima) ... while he who has recourse to reasoning by analogy and to his 
own personal opinion is lost {wa man kdna ya ( mal bi l-qiyds wa l-ra'y halaka)” 

65. None of those defending the idea according to which the imams supported 
kalam and the Imamite mutakallimun and professed a “rational” doctrine while relying 
on dialectical argumentation and reasoning has quoted any of the statements that we 
have just cited. More seriously still, their references are to relatively late texts (begin¬ 
ning with the work of al-Mufid), all belonging to the “rationalist” current, or in the rare 
case where a reader is referred to older texts belonging naturally to the “traditionalist” 
current references become quite imprecise if not patently erroneous; see H. Modarressi 
Tabatabari, An Introduction to ShPt Law , p. 24f. “The period of the presence of the 
imams”; references to al-Kulaym or Ibn Babuye (p. 26, notes 1,4,6; p. 28, notes 13 and 
14) do not at all reinforce the ideas of the author, except in extrapolations or interpreta¬ 
tions out of context; on p. 28 the author attempts to posit that the imams practiced and 
approved of the use of ra'y and qiyds and refers (p. 28 note 3), besides later sources, to 
only one early work, Saffar al-Qummi’s Basd } ir al-darajat , p. 301, where there is a 
whole chapter on the position of the imams against the use of ra'y and qiyds (ch. 15 of 
section 6): “ Bab ft l-a'imma inna c indahum jamt ( md ft l-Kitdb wa l-Sunna wa la 
yaqulun bi ra } yihim wa lam yurakhkhisu dhalika shPatahum We have used this pas¬ 
sage of the Basa'ir to support our own remarks (note 61). Modarressi Tabatabari sug¬ 
gests no explanation for the predominance of the “traditionalist” current up to the sec¬ 
ond half of the fourth/tenth century, to which he himself furtively alludes on page 40 of 
his work. 

66. See, e.g., J. A. Newman, The Development and Political Significance of the 
Rationalist ... and Traditionalist ... School in Imami ShPi History , especially the 
conclusion of the first part. On the “Intermediary School” and its representatives, see 
Muhaqqiq al-Hilli (d. 676/1277), al -MuHabar, p. 7; al-Kazimi, Kashf al-qind\ p. 139; 
c Abbas Eqbal, Khdneddn-e Nawbakhti, p. 6f; Modarressi Tabataba’i, An Introduction 
to ShPtLaw , p. 39. 

67. All these data will be returned to at length in parts II and III of our study. The 
general index at the end of the book will assist the reader who is pressed to find them. 
At present, because of the needs of a comparative outline, the themes will only be men¬ 
tioned. 

68. Additonal details about these first compilations and their authors will be pre¬ 
sented in the third part of this introduction, when the principle sources for the present 
study are introduced. 
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69. Basd'ir, section II, chapters 6 to 21; section I, chapters 9 and 10; section IX, 
chapter 11; section 8, chapter 8. 

70. Usui, vol. 2, pp. 2-20, and vol. 2, pp. 25-34. 

71. Cf., e.g., Kitdb al-tawhid , p. 319; ( Uytin akhbdr al-Ridd , vol. 1, p. 262; ( Ilal 
al-shard'i l , vol. 1, pp. 5,23, 34^ 65-66, 116, 118,122, 144,183*..., vol. 2, chapter 1; 
Amdlt , pp. 75,132,182,236, 347,461, 593, 612 ...; Kamdl al-dtn, pp. 254,275, 319, 
335, 669.... 

72. Al-MufTd, al-Ikhtisds , pp. 43,154; al-Murtada, al-Shdft, pp, 32,115. 

73. Basd'ir , all of section 3; section 4, chapters 7, 9; section 5, chapters 3f.; sec¬ 
tion 9, chapters 7-10; section 7, chapters 3 and 8. Al-Kulaym deals with the first four 
series, using a lesser number of traditions: Usui, vol. 1, pp. 321-30, 376-81, 388-91, 
393; vol. 2, p. 20; and allusion to the sixth series is made in his Rawda, vol. 1, p. 182. 
Ibn Babuye reproduces only partially the three first series and vague allusions to the 
fourth: 7/a/ al-shard'i ( , vol. 1, chapters 103,108; Amdlt, p. 596; Kamdl al-dtn, pp. 223, 
263. Al-MufTd reports only traditions from series 3 and 4, being content for the rest 
with maintaining that the imams have the benefit of favors from God, that they can 
receive divine inspiration, and that they are capable of working wonders, cf. al- 
Ikhtisds , pp. 65, 102f, 181; also, Awd’il al-maqdldt, chapter 38; Al-Murtada does like¬ 
wise, al-Shdft, pp. 87-88. 

74. Basa'ir , fourth section, chapters 4,9, and those that follow; section 6, chapters 
3-9; section 8, chapters 12 and those that follow; section 9, chapter 1. With the excep¬ 
tion of the fourth and sixth series, al-Kulaym writes about all of the powers, although as 
usual he fails to report all the traditions transmitted by his master, al-Saffar al-Qummi, 
cf. Usui, vol. 1, pp. 334-42, 276; al-Rawda, vol. 1, p. 283; vol. 2, pp. 9, 67, 230. Ibn 
Babuye does likewise, ( Uyun akhbdr al-Ridd , vol. 1, p. 96; vol. 2, p. 227; 7/a/ al- 
shara'i f , vol. 1, chapter 139; Amdlt\ pp. 63, 71-72, 112, 148, 289, 467; Ma ( dnt al- 
akhbdr , pp. 67,107; Kamdl al-dtn, pp. 327,377,537,673-74. Al-MufTd and al-Murtada 
report only certain elements of series one and three (in the framework of general theory, 
professed equally by the majority of Sunni Muslims, of the possibility of saints working 
miracles— kardmat and rarely mu c jizdt; cf. al-MufTd, al-Irshdd , the mandqib and the 
mufizdt of each imam; al-MufTd, al-Ikhtisds, pp. 54, 92,171; al-Murtada, al-Shdft, pp. 
90,105; al-Murtada, Jumal al- ( ilm wa l- ( amal, pp. 17,35. Al-Murtada vehemently criti¬ 
cizes the “traditionalist” traditionists for having reported certain hadith concerning 
supernatural powers of the imams that are preposterous from a reasonable point of view, 
like “the power to walk upon clouds,” “travel in diverse regions of the heavens and the 
earth” or magical practices; cf. al-Shdft, pp. 91,100f., 124. 

75. Basd’ir , section 3, chapter 11; section 4, chapters 6-7; Usui, vol. 1, pp. 325, 
332; vol. 4, pp. 435f.; al-Rawda, vol. 1, pp. 3,75,83,181,265-66,286; vol. 2, pp. 2-3, 
60,113-14,231,247f. 

76. Ibn Babuye, e.g., Ma'ant al-akhbdr, pp. 86f; Risdlat al-i ( tiqddat , English 
trans. by A. A. A. Fyzee, A Shiite Creed, pp. 84-85. 

77. An entire section of the present work will be dedicated to “the Qurian of the 
Imams.” This question is of paramount importance for a proper understanding of sev¬ 
eral early ideas in Imamism, for example, the sources of the imams’ ( ilm, Imamite 
ideas on the destiny of the Muslim Community, and the famous idea of sabb al-sahdba , 
the return of the hidden imam. 
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78. Al-Nu<mani, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 330f., 336-39, 378-79,443-54,473f.; see 
also al-Kulayni, Usui , vol. 2, pp. 117-20, 449f., 486; and al-Kulaym, Rawda , vol. 2, 
pp. 145f. 

79. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , pp. 229, 372, 384,407, 417,424, 434, 654, 671f.; 
see also Ibn Babuye, Amalt , pp. 176f., 228,284, and 288. 

80. Al-Tusi, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 148f. The author’s emphasis is on the “rational” 
proof of the phenomenon of the Occultation; it is thus normal for him to not have dealt 
with the “nonrational” elements reported. Before him, al-Mufid and al-Murtada did 
likewise; cf. al-Mufid, al-Fusul al- l asharafil-ghayba, Najaf, 1951, and Khams rasd'il 
fi ithbat al-Hujja , Najaf, 1951 (the first risala entitled “al-Fusul al- c ashara” is another 
edition of the preceding work). By al-Murtada, cf. “Masala wajiza ff 1-ghayba,” in 
Nafd'is al-makhtutdt , Baghdad, 1954, vol. 4. 

81. The coming to power of the Buyids (334/945-447/1055) in no way altered 
what we are speaking of here; they were not able, nor in all probability did they want to 
neutralize either the effects of the Occultation or those of the almost general “rational¬ 
ization,” despite some resistance especially among cultivated Hanbalite minds. More¬ 
over, political opportunity was pushing them to deal tactfully with the caliphs and the 
Sunni majority in Iraq as well as in Iran, where the Imamite community constituted 
only a small minority. It is nevertheless certain that “rationalist” Imamism took advan¬ 
tage of the moderate Shi c ism of the Buyids to consolidate its position and increase its 
social, economic, and religious influence (the introduction in Baghdad of the Shfite 
feasts of c Ashura and Ghadir Khumm, official honors at c Alid tombs especially in Iraq, 
moderate Shi c ism having become an “in” doctrine and attracting, subject to tashayyu ( 
hasan , a number of intellectuals); see Cl. Cahen’s article in EI2 , vol. 1, pp. 390-97; H. 
Busse, Die Buyiden und das Chalifat , Beirut, 1969; F. Gabrieli, “Imamisme et littera- 
ture sous les Buyudes,” in Le ShFisme imdmite , pp. 105-13; 1 A. A. Faqihi, Al-e Buye , 
3rd ed., Tehran, 1366 solar/1987. 

82. The word “irrational” is deliberately eschewed because of its overly negative 
implications in the West. “Nonrational,” which in this case could be substituted by 
“suprarational,” is not meant to suggest anything formless, stupid, or gratuitously illog¬ 
ical, but simply that which is not necessarily subject to the control of reason, that which 
remains opposed to rationalization. We will attempt to isolate further and appropriately 
identify those elements by means of “guidemarks” associated with esoteric doctrines in 
order to minimize the possibility of errors in our discussion, and to lend to the discus¬ 
sion the universally valid character of a scientific inquiry. We are not referring here to 
rationalizing the nonrational, which would properly be impossible, but rather to taking 
hold of it and identifying its elements, and thus to contrast the solidity of a spiritual 
doctrine with the fantasies of the “irrational.” These distinctions are all the more 
important since spiritual “suprarationalism” is most often seen as the opposite of both 
the extravagances of religious “irrationalism” and the petrification of dogmatic “ratio¬ 
nalism.” 

83. On these collections of traditions, see, e.g., Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Barqi 
(d. 274 or 280/887 or 893), al-Rijal , ed. Muhaddith Urmawi, Tehran, 1342 solar/1963; 
al-Kashshi, Ikhtiydr ma ( rifat al-rijal\ Ibn al-Nadfm, al-Fihrist, section 5, chapter 2, pp. 
223-27 and chapter 5, pp. 244-47; section 6, chapter 5, pp. 275-79; al-Tusi, Fihrist 
kutub al-shFa; F. Sezgin, GAS , vol. 1, pp. 525-52. 
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84. Al-TM, f Uddat al-usul , pp. 25-63; H. Modarressi Tabataba’i, An Introduc¬ 
tion to ShVi Law , pp. 44f. 

85. See. M. ShafaT, “ c Uddat al-usul-e shaykh Tusi va naqsh-e an dar madar-e 
tankh-e ( elm-e osul” in Yddname-ye shaykh al-ta'ifa Abti Jafar Md . b. Hasan-e Tusi , 
Mashhad, University of Mashhad, 1348 solar/1970, pp. 167-83; A. J. Newman, The 
development and political significance . .., part II. 

86. In the impressive corpus of Imamite literature from its origins to the present 
day (Shaykh Aqa Bozorg Tehranf s bibliographical encyclopedia, al-Dhari ( a ild 
tasdnif al-shPa , includes 25 volumes in-octavo, each of some 400 pages) there is an 
astonishing paucity of works dedicated to esoteric, mystical, occult, or otherwise 
“suprarational” traditions of the earliest compilations. Most often, these are the works 
of mystics or Imamite philosophers with a tendency toward sufism, all of which are 
either marginal or marginalized (e.g., the work of Sayyid Haydar Amoli, seventh/four¬ 
teenth century, the Mashariq al-anwdr of Rajab al-Hafiz al-Bursi, eighth-ninth/four¬ 
teenth-fifteenth century; or the philosophical commentaries of al-Kulayni’s Kdfi by 
Muhammad BSqir Mir Damad, d. 1040/1630, al-Rawdshih al-samawiyya ft sharh al- 
ahddith al-imdmiyya ; or, by Mulla Sadra al-Shirazi, d. 1050/1640, Sharh usul al-Kafi) 
or certain akhbdris (e.g., the work of Muhammad Amin Astarabadi, d. 1030/1624) or 
authors belonging to the mystical Imamite brotherhoods of the last two centuries (the 
shaykhiyya , dhahabiyya , the ni ( matullahiyya , the oveysi ...). On the other hand, thou¬ 
sands of works have been dedicated to the corpus of juridical traditions of these compi¬ 
lations. It must be noted that the Imamite “Four Books” (al-kutub al-arba ( a , that is, 
KulaynT’s Kitdb al-kdfi , Ibn Babuye’s Kitdb man Id yahduruhu l-faqih, and Tahdhib al- 
ahkam and the Kitdb al-istibsar , both by Tusi), that are often hastily compared to the 
Sunni “Six Books,” appear to have been recognized as such only rather recently; the 
first author who presented them as authoritative works par excellence in the matter of 
Imamite hadith seems to be al-Muhaqqiq al-Hilli, d. 676/1277 (cf. especially his al- 
Mu l tabar y pp. 7-8, and his Nukat al-nihdya in al-Jawdmi ( al-fiqhiyya , Tehran, 
1276/1859, p. 373). The “Four Books” serve as an authority essentially in the matter of 
fiqh. Finally, let it be added that the criteriological science of Imamite hadith film 
dirdyat al-hadith , the Shfite equivalent of the Sunni ( ilm al-jarh wa l-ta ( dil) in its 
definitive form is a still later development, dating from the tenth/sixteenth century 
(beginning with the work of al-shahid al-tham Zayn al-Din b. c Ali al-'Amili, d. 
966/1559, especially his al-Dirdya\ cf. Modarressi Tabataba'i, An Introduction to Shi ( i 
Law , pp. 5-6). Discussion on this science has nevertheless remained open to the pre¬ 
sent time (cf., e.g., the criticism of the Imamite “rationalists” ( ilm al-diraya by Sarkar 
AqS Ebrahimi, the shaykhi master assassinated in 1979, in Fehrest-e kotob-e .. . 
mashdyekh ... va kholdse-ye ahvdl-e ishdn , Kerman, 1957, pp. 237-53). On this sub¬ 
ject see K. Modir Shanehtchi, “Kotob-e arba c e-ye hadith-e shfe,” in Name-ye kstdn-e 
Qods , num. 38-39,1350 solar/1971, Mashhad; A. Arioli, “Introduzione alio studio del 
( ilm al-rijdl imamita: le fonti,” in Cahiers d! Onomastique Arabe , 1979, pp. 51-89; E. 
Kohlberg, “Shfi Hadith,” in Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period , 
Cambridge, 1983, pp. 299-307. 

87. On him, see. e.g., al-Najashi, Rijal, s.v.; al-Tusi, Fihrist kutub al-shi ( a y pp. 
143^14; Baghdadi IsmaTl Pasha, Hidyat al- ( drifin , Istanbul, 1951-55; vol. 2, p. 24; 
Md 1 A1T Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab , vol. 3, p. 453; c Umar Rida Kahhala, Mufam al- 
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mu'alliftn , vol. 9, p. 208; Aqa Bozorg Tehrani, al-Dhari*a , vol. 3, pp. 124-25, num. 
416. See my article ‘Al-Saffar al-Qummi (d. 290/902-3) et son Kitdb Basd'ir al-dara- 
jdt,” Journal Asiatique, vol. 280, num. 3-4,1992, pp. 221-50. 

88. A few collections of juridical traditions, all apparently lost, have also been 
attributed to him: Kitdb al-ashriba, Kitdb al-jand'iz , Kitdb al-wudti\ Kitdb al-salat , 
and so on (cf. Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab). 

89. This is the title of the majority of the manuscripts presented by Brockelmann, 
GAL, SI, p. 319, and Sezgin, GAS, vol. 1, p. 538, num. 29; this work is not to be con¬ 
fused with the Basa'ir al-darajat by the Imamite Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ash'ari (d. 299 
or 301/910 or 912), the author of the famous Kitdb al-maqaldt wa l-firaq (ed. M. J. 
Mashkur, Tehran, 1963); cf. Tehrani, al-Dhan*a ila tasdntfal-shi*a y num. 415; Sezgin, 
GAS, vol. 1, p. 538, num. 30. 

90. Edited by MTrza Muhsin Kutchehbaghi, Tabriz, n.d. (the editor’s introduction 
is dated 1380/1960). No reference information is given for the manuscripts used, but it 
is evident that the editor had access to the lithographed edition of 1285/1868, done in 
Iran and with the assistance of the “readings” of the Bihdr al-anwdr of Md. Baqir al- 
Majlisi (d. Ill 1/1699). The work has on its first page the title Kitdb Basd'ir al-darajdt 
al-kubrd ft facia'il dl Muhammad. 

91. On this subject, see the article “al-Kulayni” by W. Madelung in EI2 y vol. 5, p. 
364, and also al-Sam c ani, al-Ansdb y facsimile edition and introduction by D. S. Margo- 
liouth, Leiden-London, 1912, 486a; al-Kantuii, Kashf al-hujub y pp. 418-19; al-Sayyid 
al- c Amili, A*ydn al-shi*a, Damascus, 1935-61, juz 5 47, pp. 152-53; Husayn ‘AbdAllah 
MahfOz, Sirat Md b. Ya'qtib al-Kulaynt, in Kahhala, Mu*jam al-mu 1 alliftn, vol. 12, p. 
116. 

92. Several editions have been done in Iran or in Iraq; we will use that of Sayyid 
Jawad Mustafawi, with Persian translation and annotations, Tehran, n.d., 4 vols. (the 
fourth volume is translated by Sayyid Hashim RasulT Mahallati and is dated 
1386/1966). 

93. Edition with Persian translation and notes by Rasuli Mahallati, 2 books in one 
volume in octavo, Tehran, 1389/1969. 

94. See al-Najashi, Rijdl, s.v.; al-KantM, Kashf al-hujub , p. 452; Khwansaii, 
Rawdat al-janndt, p. 555; ‘ Abbas al-Qummi, Hidyat al-ahbdb y p. 46; Kahhala, Mu*jam 
al-mu'alliftn, vol. 8, p. 195; Brockelmann, GAL, SI, p. 321, 9a; Sezgin, GAS, vol. 1, p. 
543, num. 38. 

95. Cf. TehrSni, al-Dhan*a ila tasanif al-sht*a y vol. 4, p. 318; P. Nwyia, ExegZse 
coranique et langage mystique , p. 159 (the author gives, although with no reference, 
the date 328/940 as the date of N^mani’s death; Nu c mani had read the complete ver¬ 
sion of his Kitdb al-ghayba to Md. b. ‘All Abu 1-Husayn al-Shaja c i al-Katib in 342/953; 
cf. Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 18). 

96. Al-Nu ( mani, Kitdb al-ghayba y ed. C A. A. Ghaffan, Tehran, 1397/1977. We 
are also using the edition and the Persian translation by M. J. Ghaffan, Tehran, 1985. 

97. See A. A. A. Fyzee’s article “Ibn Babawayh” in EI2 y vol. 3, pp. 749-50; add 
to the bibliography Tehrani, al-Dhari*a ila tasanif al-shi*a, vol. 2, p. 226; Kahhala, 
Mu*jam al-mu'alliftn y vol. 11, p. 3; Zirikli, Khayr al-din, al-A*ldm y Cairo, 1954-59, 
vol. 7, p. 159; Brockelmann, GAL, S I, p. 321; Sezgin, GAS, vol. 1, p. 544, num. 44. 

98. For Ibn Babuye’s bibliography, see S. Naffsfs introduction to the edition of 
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the Musddaqat al-ikhwdn , Tehran, n.d., pp. 1-18; A. A. A. Fyzee, A Shi c ite Creed , p. 
12f. 

99. The Najaf Edition, 1385/1966, 2 books in one volume in octavo, with intro¬ 
duction by M. S. Bahr al-'ulum. 

100. Kamdl al-din wa tamam al-nTma , ed. ( A. A. Ghaffan, Qumm, 1405/1985; 
the majority of manuscripts have the title Ikmdl al-din wa itmdm al-ni ( ma (the author 
had undoubtedly read the Qur’anic verse “ . .. al-yawm akmaltu lakum dinakum wa 
atmamtu c alaykum ni'mati ... ” Qur’an 5:3); on this subject, see D. Gimaret, Kitdb 
Bilawhar wa Budhasaf French trans., Paris-Geneva, 1971, pp. 27f. 

101. Ed. Sayyid Hashim al-Husaym al-Tehram, Tehran, 1398/1978; see also H. 
Corbin, “Le Livre du Tawhid de Shaykh Saduq et son commentaire par Qazi Sa ( id 
Qummi,” in Annuaire EPHE (sciences religieuses), volumes 73 and 74, pp. 102-9 and 
106-14. 

102. Tehran ed., with Persian trans. and notes by M. B. Kamareyl, 1404/1984 
(containing 92 majlis). 

103. Ed. Sayyid Mahdi Husaynf Lajevardi, Tehran, 1378/1958, 2 books in one 
volume in octavo. 

104. Sifdt al-shTa wa FaddHl al-shi ( a , Tehran ed., with Persian trans. and intro¬ 
duction (in Persian) by H. FashahT, 1342 solar/1964. 

105. Ma ( dntal-akhbdr , ed. <A. A. Ghaffan, Tehran, 1379/1959; Kitdb al-khisdl , 
text and Persian trans. by M. B. Kamareyi, Tehran, 1361 solar/1982; a 1-MuqnF wa al- 
Hiddya , ed. Md. Wa'iz Khurasam, Tehran, 1377/1957; Kitdb man Id yahduruhu l- 
faqih , ed. H. al-Musawi al-Kharsan, Tehran, 5th ed., 1390/1970; “Risalat al-i c tiqadat,” 
in ‘Allama al-Hilli, al-Bdb al-hddi ( ashar , Tehran, 1370/1950. 

106. Al-Barqi, Kitdb al-mahdsin , ed. J. ai-Muhaddith al-Urmawi, Tehran, 
1370/1950. 

107. There are numerous editions of this work; we are using the one by Sayyid 
C A. N. Fayd al-islam, al-Sahifa al-kdmila al-sajjadiyya , with Persian translation and 
notes, n.l., 1375/1955; cf. now the English translation by William Chittick: The Psalms 
of Islam, London, 1988. 

108. Tafsir Jafar al-Sddiq , ed. P. Nwyia, in Melanges de I’Universite Saint 
Joseph , volume 43, 1968, fasc. 4, pp. 188-230 (redone by C A. Zay c ur, al-Tafsir al-sufi 
li l-Qur'an ( inda l-Sddiq , Beirut, 1979); this is a recension by the mystic al-Sulamf (d. 
412/1021) in his Haqd'iq al-tafsir that, in comparison with the text quoted by al-Nu c - 
mam (mss. Bankipore 1460 and Istanbul, Nafiz Pasa 65, one part of which is edited 
with the title al-Muhkam wa l-mutashabih under al-Murtada’s name, lith. ed., Iran, 
n.d.) was purged of any reference to Shi c ism and any allusion to ahl al-bayt. See also 
Massignon, Essai, pp. 201-6; P. Nwyia, Exegese coranique , pp. 156f. 

109. Al- ( Askan, Tafsir , Qumm, 1407/1987. Despite its early date of composition 
(it is cited numerous times by Ibn Babuye in several of his works), it is not certain that 
this tafsir is the work of the eleventh imam; a “traditionalist” author with the breadth of 
knowledge of Muhsin al-Fayd al-K&sham (d. 1019/1680) actually calls it “the Tafsir 
attributed to al-‘ Askan” (cf. his Tafsir al-Safi, n.l. [Iran] 1266/1849, p. 19; al-Kaskam, 
al-Nawddir fi jam ( al-ahadith , Tehran, 1960, p. 3); see also al-Tihram’s points of view, 
al-DharTa , vol. 4, pp. 285-93. 

110. Furat, Tafsir , ed. Muhammad al-Kazim Tehran, 1410/1990. 
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111. Al-Qummi, Tafstr, Najaf, 1386-87/1966-68. 

112. Al-'Ayyashi, Tafsir , Qumm, 1380-1960; in a recent article, M. Bar-Asher 
claims to have completed a doctoral thesis in Hebrew under the direction of Professor 
Kohlberg at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem entitled Etudes sur I’exegise imdmite 
ancienne du Coran (IH-WllX-X e siecles) (cf. “Deux traditions het£rodoxes dans les 
anciens commentaires Imamites du Coran Arabica, vol. 37, 1990, p. 291); the publi¬ 
cation and translation of this work are eagerly awaited). 

113. Kdmil al-ziyarat, lith. ed., Iran, n.d. 

114. Kifayat al-athar , lith. et, Tehran, 1305/1888. 

115. Muqtadab al-athar Tehran, 1346/1927. 

116. We are using the Tehran edition, 1392/1972, with Persian translation and 
notes by C A. N. Fayd al-islam, 6 books in one volume in octavo, 1340 pages. The 
authenticity of the Nahj al-baldgha was in doubt by figures as early as Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 728/1328; see his Kitab minhaj al-sunnat al-nabawiyya , vol. 4, pp. 157-59, or H. 
Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines ... d’Ibn Taimiya , p. 108). Regarding doubt about the 
authenticity of 'All’s famous letter to Malik al-Ashtar al-Nakha'i, governor of Egypt 
(Nahj al-baldgha , pp. 988f.), see W. al-Qadi, “An early Fatimid political document,” in 
SI , vol. 48, 1978, pp. 71-108; on the general state of the question, see the remarkable 
study by L. Veccia Vaglieri, “Sul Nahg al-baldghah e sul suo compilatore ash-Shanf 
ar-Radi,” in AIUON , special num. 8,1958, pp. 1^46. On the importance of the Nahj al- 
baldgha for the development of Shi'ite thought, see H. Corbin, Histoire de la philoso- 
phie islamique , first part, Paris, 1964, pp. 57-59; it should be mentioned that 'All’s 
conversation with his disciple Kumayl b. Ziyad about the Truth (known especially 
through Shi'ite mystical sources by the name “ md l-haqiqa ?”) to which Corbin refers 
on p. 58 is not in the Nahj al-baldgha . 

117. Ithbat al-wasiyya , Najaf, al-Maktabat al-Murtadawiyya, al-Matba'at al- 
Haydariyya, n.d. Regarding the Imamites’ claim to al-Mas'udi, see, e.g., al-Najashi, 
Rijal y p. 178; al-'Allama al-Hilli, Khuldsat al-aqwal , p. 56; Khwanan, Rawdat al-jan- 
nat , pp. 379-80; al-Mamaqam, Tanqih al-maqdl, s. v. (under “ c Ali b. al-Husayn b. 'All 
al-Mas'udi”); Tehran!, al-DharVa, vol. 1, p. 110, num. 536. Among the Sunnites, Ibn 
Taymiyya (Kitab minhdj al-sunnat al-nabawiyya , vol. 2, pp. 129—31) and Ibn Hajar al- 
' Asqalam (Lisan al-mizan y vol. 4, pp. 224-25, the first part of the note has been left out) 
accuse him of Shi'ism; others have considered him a Mu'tazilite (e.g., al-Dhahabi, 
Mizdn al-i c tiddl , s. v.; al-Subki, al-Tabaqdt al-shafi ( iyya y vol. 2, p. 307). On this subject, 
see especially C. Pellat’s article “Mas'ud! et l’imamisme,” in Le Sht ( isme imdmite , pp. 
69-90; as Pellat well states, the Ithbdt al-wasiyya is “a text the authenticity of which, if it 
were proven, would make Mas'ud! the first “historian” of the imams” (p. 77), although it 
is here a question of what H. Corbin calls “hierohistory” (ibid., p. 90). Counter to Pel¬ 
lat’s tendency to opt for authenticity in attributing the book to al-Mas'udi, see the skepti¬ 
cal and sometimes quite pertinent remarks by T. Khalidi in Islamic historiography: the 
histories ofMas'udi, Albany, 1975, pp. 138, note 2 and 163-64. 

118. These are what the Imamites now call the “four books” of the “three 
Muhammads” (Md. b. Ya'qub al-Kulayn!, Md b. 'All Ibn Babuye, and Md b. Hasan al- 
Tusi); numerous editions of the works have been published in Iran or Iraq. 

119. See, e.g., Syed Ameer Ali, Mohammedan Law , Calcutta, 1928, vol. 2, pp. 
398f.; H. Loschner, Die dogmatischen Grundlagen des shEitischen Rechts , Erlangen- 
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Niimberg, 1971; G. Lecomte, “Aspects de la litterature du hadith chez les Imamites” in 
Le ShPisme imdmite , pp. 91-101; Y. Linant de Bellefonds, “Le droit imSmite,” in Le 
ShPisme imdmite, pp. 183-99; E. Kohlberg, “SM c i Hadith”; T. Rauscher, Sharp a: 
islamischer Familienrecht der Surma und ShPa, Frankfurt, 1987. 

120. Official recognition of ijmd ( (the consensus of the religious authorities) and 
( aql (in the sense of logical reasoning) as two other “principles of jurisprudence” (usul 
al-fiqh) is a later addition and is used only by the “rationalists”; the first source to 
include them seems to have been al-Sard*ir al-hdwi li tahrir al-fatawi (Tehran, 
1270/1853, p. 3) by Ibn Idns al-Tjtt al-Hiltt (d. 598/1202); see H. Modarressi 
TabatabaT, An Introduction to Sht ( i Law , chapter 1, pp. 3f. 

121. “Md min shay* illd wa fihi kitdbun aw sunnatun,” al-Kulayni, Usui, vol. 1, 
P- 77. 

122. “Kullu shay* mardud ila l-Kitab wa l-Sunna wa kullu hadith Id yuwafiqu 
Kitab Alldhfahuwa zukhruf,” al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 89. 

123. The imam is the “initiated and initiating Sage” par excellence; in Part III we 
shall deal in detail with the Knowledge of the imam. 

124. “. .. Inna fihi c ilm md madd wa ( ilm md ya*ti ila yawm al-qiydma wa 
hukma md baynakum wa bayan md asbahtum fihi takhtalifun fa-law sa*altumunt ( anhu 
la ( allamtukum,” al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, pp. 78-79, num. 7 in fine. 

125. “Qad walandant rasul Allah wa and a ( lamu Kitab Allah wa fihi bad* al- 
khalq wa md huwa kd*in ila yawm al-qiydma wa fihi khabar al-samd* wa khabar al- 
ard wa khabar al-janna wa khabar al-ndr wa khabar md kana wa khabar md huwa 
kd*in a ( lamu dhdlika kamd anzuru ila kaffi inna Alldha yaqul fihi tibydn kulli shay*” 
al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 79. 

126. “Hadithi hadithu abi wa hadithu abi hadithu jaddt .. . wa hadithu rasul 
Alldh qawl Allah,” al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 68. For the commentaries see Mulla 
Sadra, Sharh Usui al-Kdfi, p. 41; Mulla Khalil al-Qazwim, al-Shafifi sharh al-Kafi, p. 
76; Md Baqir al-Majlisf, Mir*at al- c uqul, p. 112. 

127. Al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, pp. 65-66; see also al-Nu ( mam, Kitab al-ghayba, 
p. 127 (“Our creation is one, our Science is one, our worth is one, we are all one ... ”: 
“Khalqund wdhid wa l ilmund wdhid wafadlund wahid wa kullund wahid ... ”) and p. 
183 (“To deny one of the living imams is tantamount to denying all those who preceded 
him”: “Man ankara wahidan min al-ahyd* faqad ankara l-amwdt ”); Ibn Babuye, 
Kamdl al-din, pp. 14-15 (the same tradition, and also: “He who denies our last one 
denies also our first one”: “ Al-munkir li-dkhirind ka l-munkir li-awwalina”). Having 
here taken a phenomenological approach, we shall also consider the teaching of the 
imams as a whole to which each of them supposedly brings elements and information 
that complete what was brought by his predecessors. It would likewise be interesting to 
undertake a study to see whether the teachings of each of them contained elements spe¬ 
cific to that particular imam. 

128. On the progressive importance and elaboration of the methodology of isndd, 
see J. Horovitz, “Alter und Ursprung des Isnad,” Der Islam, vol. 8,1918, pp. 39-47; J. 
Robson, “Ibn Ishaq’s use of the isndd,” The John Rylands Library, vol. 38, 1955-56, 
pp. 449-65; J. Robson, “al-djarh wa al-ta c dfl,” EI2, vol. 2, pp. 473-74; W. M. Watt, 
“The Materials Used by Ibn Ishaq,” Historians of the Middle East , London, 1962, pp., 
23-34, especially pp. 27f. 
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129. Cf. J. Robson, “HadTth,” EI2, vol. 3, pp. 24f.; Subhi al-Salih, ( Ulum al- 
hadith wa mustalahahu , Damascus, 1379/1959. 

130. The only exception to this rule appears to be the case of the famous Com¬ 
panion J&bir b. ( AbdAllah al-Ansaii, faithful to the cause of the imams, from whom the 
Imamis report traditions without passing through an imam as intermediary; cf. E. 
Kohlberg, “An unusual ShT'i isndd,” IOS y vol. 5,1975, pp. 142-49. 

131. See al-Kulayni, Usui, vol. I, pp. 65-66, num. 4, and p. 67, num. 12. On ijdza, 
vol. 1, p. 66, num. 6, and p. 68, num. 15. 

132. On the qualities of the transmitter, see al-Kulaym, Usui , vol. 1, p. 86, num. 
10 and p. 89, num. 8; also, Saffar, Basd'ir , section 10, chapter 22, p. 537. Let it be 
added that at the time, the term fiqh did not yet have, at least when the imams used it, 
the restricted sense of “canon law”; in the early texts it meant all knowledge of a reli¬ 
gious nature, and thus was part of ( ilm, the holy initiatory Science (cf., e.g., its use 
throughout the “kitab fadl al- c ilm” of al-Kulaym’s Usui). 

133. Al-KulaynT, Usui, vol. 1, p. 80, num. 1, and Nahj al-baldgha , pp. 665-67. 

134. Saffar, Basel'ir, section 10, chapter 22, pp. 537-38; al-Kulayni, Usui, vol. 1, 
p. 62, num. 6. 

135. Al-Kulaym, Usui , vol. 1, pp. 86-88. The disciple in question was ‘Umar b. 
Hanzala al-TjlT al-Bakii Abu Sakhra al-KufT, disciple of the fifth and sixth imams; on 
him, see al-Tusi, Rijdl, p. 131, num. 64 and p. 251, num 451; al-Ardabilf, Jdmi ( al- 
ruwat , vol. 1, p. 633. 

136. Al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. I, p. 65, num. 2; five of JaTar’s disciples were called 
Muhammad b. Muslim; the best known is Md b. Muslim b. Rabah al-Thaqafi Abu Ja‘- 
far al-A‘war, who, according to Tusi ( Rijdl , p. 300, num. 317), was nearly seventy in 
150/767; see also al-ArdabilT, Jdmi ( al-ruwat , vol. 2, p. 193. 

137. Al-Kulaym, Usui„ vol. 1, p. 65, num. 63. Dawud b. Rarqad Abu YazTd al- 
Asadf al-KufT was the disciple of the sixth and seventh imams; on him, see al-Najashf, 
Rijdl , s.v.; al-TusT, Rijdl , p. 189, num. 4, and p. 349, num. 2; al-Tusf, Fihrist kutub al - 
shVa, p. 97; al-ArdabilT, Jdmi ( al-ruwdt , vol. 1, p. 305. 

138. On the idea of abrogation, see, e.g., al-Kulayni, Us&l, “kit£b fadl al- c ilm,” 
bab ikhtilaf al-hadith, vol. 1, pp. 80f. 

139. “Man ( arafa annd la naqulu illd haqqan fa-l-yaktaft bi-md ya ( lamu minnd 
fa'in sami 1 a minnd khildfmd ya c lamu anna dhdlika difd ( un minnd ( anhu,” al-Kulayni, 
Usui, vol. 1, p. 85, num. 6. According to al-NawbakhtT, from the earliest times of the 
imams, their adversaries claimed that ideas like taqiyya or bada' (changing divine 
decisions) were nothing more than reasons for hiding the errors and contradictions in 
Imami doctrine (cf. al-Nawbakhti, Firaq al-shPa, French trans. and notes by M. J. 
Mashkour, Les Sectes shiites, 2d ed., Tehran, 1980, pp. 79-80. 

140. “Write down [Tradition], for you will only remember it in this way”; 
“Through writing the heart finds confidence (al-qalb yattakil ( ala l-kitaba)”\ “vocalize 
our words aloud, for we [the imams] are eloquent people ( qawm fusaha'),” al-Kulayni, 
Usui, vol. 1, pp. 66-67. 

141. For “original” as one of the early meanings of asl, pi. usul (just as is the case 
for “copy” as one of the meanings of far 1 , pi .furu ( ) see R. G. Khoury, “L’importance 
d’lbn LahTa et de son papyrus conserve a Heidelberg dans la tradition musulmane du 
deuxieme siecle de THegire,” Arabica, vol. 22, num. 1, 1975, p. 8; M. M. A f zamT, 
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Studies in Early Hadith Literature , 2nd ed., Indianapolis, 1978, p. 29; on the “400 
books” see E. Kohlberg’s excellent article “al-Usul al-arba'umPa ,”JSAI, 10,1987, pp. 
128-166 (we fail to find the author’s argument for not translating asl by original copy 
convincing; ibid., pp. 128-29). See also the following note. 

142. See also Tihrarn, al-Dhart ( a, vol. 2, pp. 125-67 (on the classical bibliogra¬ 
phy of this subject, see pp. 129-34); K. Modir Shanetchi, “kotob-e arba c e-ye hadith-e 
shi c e,” Ndme-ye Astdn-e Qods , num. 1, new series, vol. 38, pp. 165-92. Kohlberg pre¬ 
sents three manuscripts of fragments still extant from the “400 books” (ibid., pp. 
150f.); we shall on occasion use that of the University of Tehran (num. 962) although 
this text presents no particular interest for the subject before us. 

143. The number of traditions coming from the fifth and sixth imams and 
reported by early compilations is far superior to the number of those from the ten other 
imams, the Prophet, and Fatima combined. Using the example of the “four books,” al- 
KulaynTs contains 16,100 traditions, Ibn Babuye’s contains 9044, and al-Tusi’s two 
works, Takdhtb al-ahkdm and Istibsdr , contain 13,590 and 5511, respectively. Of these 
roughly 38,000 traditions, nearly 8000 come from al-Baqir and Ja ( far; cf. Modir 
Shanetchi, Kotob-e arba ( e ...” p. 171; Y. Richard , Le shfisme en Iran, p. 30. It must 
be remembered that Twelver Shfism is also called Ja c farite Shfism (al-shPa al-ja ( - 
fariyya, al-madhhab al-ja ( fari). 

144. On these well-known events and their related bibliography, we refer the 
reader to F. M. Pareja et al, Islamologie , s. v., and to H. Laoust, Les Schismes dans 
VIslam, s. v. To the bibliographical sources of these two works, let us add one early 
source with historical import of the first order: the anonymous Akhbdr al-dawlat al- 
( abbasiyya, ed. C A. ( A. al-Dun, Beirut, 1971; the title chosen by the editor seems erro¬ 
neous; classical sources call it Kitdb ( Abbdst, Kitdb al- ( Abbds, or even Akhbdr aWAb- 
bds (see, e.g., Hasan b. Md al-Qummi, Ta'rtkh Qumm, pp. 236-37). An abridged 
version dating from probably the eleventh/seventeenth century was edited by P. Gri- 
aznevich in Moscow in 1960 with the title Nabdha min kitdb al-ta y rikh al-majhtil min 
al-qarn al-hddt ( ashar. See also M. Sharon, “The ( Abbasid Da ( wa reexamined on the 
basis of a new source,” XXI-XLI. 

145. Al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 67, num. 11; Ja c far’s partner in conversation is 
none other than his famous disciple al-Mufaddal b. { Umar al-Ju £ fi al-Kuff, who was 
also the disciple of the seventh imam; on him, see Najashi, Rijdl, s. v.; Kashshi, Rijdl, 
p. 383; Tusi, Rijdl, p. 314, num. 554 and p. 360, num. 23; ‘Allama al-Hilli, Khuldsa, p. 
182. 

146. Al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 66, num. 10. 

147. Ibn KathTr, a l-Biddya wa l-nihdya, vol. 11, pp. 309-12; Ibn Athir, al-Kdmilft 
l-ta'rikh, sub anno 38If; Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu ( jam al-buldan, s. v. “bayn al-surayn.” 

148. Ibn Kathir, a l-Biddya wa l-nihdya , vol. 11, pp. 333-36 and 347-48, vol. 12., 
pp. 3, 19, 53f.; see also H. Laoust, Les Schismes dans VIslam, pp. 182-83 and La Pro¬ 
fession defoi d’Ibn Batta, notes 221 and 222. 

149. Modarressi TabatabaT, An Introduction to Shi ( i Law, p. 6f.; the totality of 
the “four books,” with the exception of part of the Usui of al-Kaft, is concerned with 
canon law (cf. note 86). 

150. This is why the adjective “theosophic” is more fitting to qualify this phase of 
Imamite doctrine; first of all, it differentiates between dialectical theology ( kaldm) and 
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philosophy inspired by the Greeks (falsafa ), both of which are later developments. 
Also taken into account are the etymological sense of the term (Greek theosophia , “the 
knowledge of God”) and its modem meaning in Western languages, with magical and 
occult connotations. The remainder of this study will justify these reflections. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 2 

151. In contrast to the semantic complexity of the term waldya in the administra¬ 
tive, social, and religious language of the beginnings of Islam and later in the technical 
terminology of sufism, waldya , in the context of early Shi c ism, has a quite simple trans¬ 
lation with two interdependent and complementary meanings: applied to the imams of 
different prophets, it refers to their ontological status or their sacred initiatory mission; 
several nuances of the root wly are found in this meaning: the wait- imam is the “friend” 
and the closest “helper” of God and His prophet; he immediately “follows” the latter in 
his mission; he is the “chief,” the “master” of believers par excellence. In this accepta¬ 
tion, wait is a synonym of wast (the inheritor, the heir [of the Sacred Cause of the 
prophets]) or the mawla (applied to the imam, this term means the master, the guide, 
the protector, the patronus). Applied to the faithful of the imams, waldya denotes the 
unfailing love, faith, and submission that the initiated owe to their holy initiating guide; 
in this acceptation, the term becomes the equivalent of tawalli (being the faithful friend 
or the obedient protege of someone); “true Shfites” are called the mutawallt of the 
imams. Throughout our study, we will see evidence of this double meaning of waldya 
in the early texts. 

152. Doctrinal information concerning the person of Fatima is rare in Imamism’s 
early texts. A mystical doctrine of sorts has developed around her, either in IsmaTli cir¬ 
cles, or in the works of later Imamite authors. For the first of these, see especially L. 
Massignon’s studies “Der Gnostische Kult der Fatima im Shiitischen Islam,” “La 
Mubahala de M6dine et fhyperdulie de Fatima,” “La notion du voeu et la d6votion 
musulmane & Fatima,” in Opera minora , vol. 1, pp. 514-22, 550-72, 573-91 respec¬ 
tively; H. Corbin, Corps spirituel et Terre celeste , pp. 82-99. For the second case, see 
Mme T. Sabri’s thesis, based exclusively on later Imamite sources and in particular on 
the Bihar al-anwdr: L’ hagiographie de Fatima d'apres le Bihar al-Anwar de Md Baqtr 
Majlist (d. 1111/1699), Paris III, June 1969. Let us point out finally the near inexis¬ 
tence of an early Imamite bibliography of Fatima in H. Lammens’s work Fatima et les 
filles de Mahomet , Rome, 1912, and in the quite well documented article by L. Veccia 
Vaglieri in EI2 , vol. 2, pp. 861-70. In the course of the present work we will have occa¬ 
sion to see some early information regarding Fatima. 

153. There is no need to delve deeply into this basic information here, as it is 
found in almost all studies dedicated to Imamism; the best presentation, despite its 
being only vaguely historical in parts, is that of Henry Corbin; see, e.g., En Islam 
iranien , vol. 1, all of Book One, “Aspects du shfisme duodecimal” an dHistoire de la 
philosophie islamique , first part, II, A, 3 and 4, pp. 69-85. 

154. The numbers cited most frequently are 2000,7000, and 14,000 years before 
the creation ( al-khalq ) of Adam or before the world (« al-dunyd); for 2000 years, see, 
e.g., Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, ch. 116, p. 134; ch. 139, p. 174/Ibn Babuye, Amali\ “majlis” 18, 
p. 75; al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 131; Ibn Shahrashub al-MazandarSm (d. 
588/1192), Mandqib , vol. 1, p. 183. For 7000 years, see, e.g., Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, ch. 
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156, pp. 208f. For 14000 years, see, e.g., Ibn Babuye, Kamal al-din , pp. 275 and 
335-36; Ibn al-Bitrfq al-Hillf (d. 600/1203), Kitdb al-'umda, p. 75 (referring to Ahmad 
b. Hanbal: “ Kuntu and wa ( Ali ntiran bayna yadayV lldh c azza wa jalla qabla an 
yakhluqa Adam bi arba ( a ( ashara alfa ( dmin,”\ this tradition does not appear in the 
Musnad ). 

155. A Qur’anic expression (Qur’an 3:7; 13:39; and 43:4). See Ibn Babuye, ( Ildl, 
chapter 70, pp. 79f. Among Sunni sources, see al-Suyutf, al-Khasdds al-kubra, vol. 1, 
p. 10 (referring to Ahmad b. Hanbal: “Inni ( inda dlah fi ummi l-kitdb la-khatamu l- 
nabiyytn wa inna Adam la-munjadil fi tinatihi”; cf. Musnad , vol. 4, pp. 127-28 where 
only ( inda is read c abd. 

156. “ Inna Muhammadan wa 1 Aliyyan kand nur an bayna yadayy Alldh qabla 
khalq al-khalq bi-alfay ( am . .. dhdlika l-nur ... lahu aslan qad tash“aba minhu 
shu ( d ( Idmi 1 .. . hddhd nurun min nurt asluhu nubuwwa wafar c uhu imdma ammd l- 
nubuwwa fa li Muhammad c abdt wa rasuli wa ammd l-imdma fa li ( Ali hujjati wa 
waliyyi wa law la humd lamd khalaqtu khalqt .. . qdla ( Ali and min 
Muhammad!Ahmad ka l-daw* min al-daw } ...a tradition attributed to Ja ( far, Ibn 
Babuye, dial, ch 139, p. 174; for the traditions of the other imams, see ibid., ch 111, pp. 
13 If. 

157. u Khuliqtu and wa c Ali min nur wdhid qabla an tukhlaqa l-dunyd,” Ibn 
Babuye, Amalt, “ majlis ” 41, num. 10, p. 236; Ibn al-Bitnq, al- ( Umda, pp. 44-45; Ibn 
al-Bitrfq, Khasa'is wahy al-mubin, pp. 37-38 and 109-110. On the light of c Ali, often 
called “the shimmering light” ( nur sha c sha ( ani), see Ibn Babuye, dial, ch. 120, p. 144 
and vol. 2, ch. 1, p. 313; Ibn Babuye, Amali, “ majlis ” 55, pp. 347-48, num. 6. 

158. Ibn BabHye, dldl, ch. 116, pp. 134-35. 

159. Ibn Babuye, Kamal al-din, vol. 1, ch. 23, p. 252, num. 2; Ibn Babuye, ( Uydn, 
vol. 1, ch. 6, num. 27, p. 58; al-Nu ( mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, p. 137; al-Khazz&z al-Razi, 
Kifdyat al-athar, pp. 152-53; Ibn 'Ayyash al-Jawhan, Muqtadab al-athar, p. 23; al- 
Tusi, Kitdb al-ghayba, p. 95. We shall not here return to the concept of nur 
muhammadl dealt with by other Sunnites; on this subject, see, e.g., I. Goldziher, “Neu- 
platonische und Gnostische Elemente in Hadit,” pp. 324f.; T. Andrae, Die Person 
Muhammeds, pp. 313f.; F. Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant, p. 157 f.; L. Massignon, 
“Nur Muhammadl,” Ell ; U. Rubin, “Pre-existence and Light, Aspects of the Concept 
of Nur Muhammad,” IOS; for the traditions concerning Muhammad as the first cre¬ 
ation and his light in non-sufi works, see, e.g., Ibn Hisham, al-Sirat al-nabawwiyya, 
vol. 1, pp. 164-66; Ibn Sa ( d, Tabaqdt, vol. 1, pp. 1-60; al-Taban, Ta'rikh, vol. 2, p. 
243f.; al-Bayhaqi, DaWil al-nubuwwa, vol. 1, pp. 64-86. The concept found its widest 
developments in the mystics (e.g., Ibn Sab ( in describes more than 33 modalities of 
Muhammadan light; see Rasddl Ibn Sabdn, ed. ‘A. R. Badawi, “Risala IT an war al- 
nabi,” Egypt, n.d., pp. 201-11) and for a bibliography we refer the reader to the West¬ 
ern studies cited previously. For the Sunni reactions to ShTite traditions about the pri¬ 
mordial lights of the Prophet and the imams, see T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds, 
pp. 319f.; U. Rubin, “Pre-Existence and Light, Aspects of the Concept of Nur 
Muhammad,” IOS, pp. 113-14. 

160. See, e.g., Ibn Babuye, dial , chapter 116, pp. 135f.; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al- 
din, chapter 31, p. 319; Ibn Babuye, Khisal, vol. 2, pp. 307-10; al-Khazzaz al-Razi, 
Kifdyat al-athar, pp. 110-11 and 169-70. 
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161. Ibn Babuye, c Ilal, chapter 116, p. 135; Ibn al-Bitnq, a WUmda, p. 120; Ibn 
al-Bitnq, Khasd'is, p. 145; al-Hurr al- £ Amili (d. 1104/1692), al-Jawdhir al-saniyya, 
pp. 233, 278, 304^5,307. 

162. See the fragments from al-Nu c mam c s recension of Ja c far’s Tafsir , which 
appeared under al-Murtada’s name, under the title al-Muhkam wa l-mutashdbih , lith. 
Iran, n.d., p. 72; this passage does not appear in either of the two editions of the Tafsir 
edited by P. Nwyia and £ A. Zay'ur; it is true that these editions were edited using the 
recension of the mystic al-Sulami in his Haqd'iq al-tafsir , where the author expurgated 
any typically Shfite allusion from the original text of the Tafsir. The only manuscript 
of the Haqa'iq where this passage curiously appears is that of Yeni Cami 43 (cf. P. 
Nwyia, Exegise coranique, p. 159, note 3). See also note 108. It must be added that the 
Imamite interpretation of the ay at al-nur (Qur 5 an 24:35) sees in the different modali- 
tites and instruments of light cited in this verse allusions to the lights of the different 
individuals that make up the Fourteen Impeccables; see, e.g., al-Kulaym, Usui, “Kitab 
al-hujja,” bab inna l-afimma ... nur Allah,” vol. 1, p. 278, num. 5; Ibn al-Bitnq, al- 
c Umda, pp. 186, 219-20; Ibn Shahrashub, Mandqib, vol. 1, p. 240f.; al-Majlisi, Bihdr 
al-anwdr , vol. 23, pp. 304f. 

163. “ ... Al- ( arsh laysa huwaAlldh wa Warsh ism ( ilm wa qudra wa ( arsh fihi 
kullu shay\” al-Kulaym, Usui, “Kitab al-tawhid,” bab al- c arsh wa 1-kursf, vol. 1, p. 
177, num. 2; see also vol. 1, p. 179, num. 6, Ja ( far’s words where the Throne is associ¬ 
ated with Knowledge. 

164. “Al-'arsh din al-haqq,” Ibn £ Ayyash al-Jawhan, Muqtadab al-athar, p. 75. 

165. “ . . . LVannahumd baban min akbar abwdb al-ghuyub wa humd jam?an 
ghayban wa humd fi l-ghayb maqrunan Wanna l-kursi huwa l-bab [huwa l-ta’wil] al- 
zdhir min al-ghayb alladhiminhu matla ( al-bad ( wa minhu l-ashyd* kulluhd wa Warsh 
huwa l-bdb al-batin alladhiyujadfihi ( ilm al-kayfwa l-kawn wa l-qadr wa l-hadd wa l- 
} ayn wa 1-mashTa wa sifat al-irdda wa l ilm al-alfdz wa l-harakdt wa l-tark wa ( ilm al- 
c awd wa l-bad > .. .Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid, chapter 50 (bab al- c arsh wa 
sifatih), pp. 321-22, num. 1; the text is difficult: why this irregular enumeration? Does 
the al-mashi ( a wa sifat al-irdda group always depend on 7/m? Is this not rather a case 
of the Divine Will being placed on the same plane as Knowledge? Does al-tark (lit. 
“abandonment,” “desertion,” “tranquility”) really mean “immobility” in this case? 
(The Persian translator of the work, Md 'All b. Md Hasan Ardakam, reproduces the 
word as such: Asrdr-e towhid, Tehran, n.d., p. 369). 

166. “ Hamalat al- ( arsh,” Usui, “Kitab al-tawhid,” bab al- £ arsh wa l-kursi, vol. 1, 
p. 179, num. 6. 

167. u Hamala dini wa ( ilmi,” Usui, “Kitab al-tawhid,” bab al- £ arsh wa l-kursi, 
vol. 1, p. 179, num. 7. 

168. Ibn Babuye, ( Ilal, ch. 18, p. 23; also ch. 156, p. 208; see also, e.g., al-Majlisf, 
Bihdr, vol. 11, pp. 150f. and 192f. (citing al-Hasan al- £ Askan’s Tafsir)', in Sunni litera¬ 
ture, the expression ashbah nur, or simply ashbdh, probably borrowed from the 
ShTites, refers in general to the form of the angels, described as being “luminous subtle 
bodies” (ajsam latifa nuraniyya)', cf. al-Zurqam, Shark ( ala al-mawdhib, vol. 1, pp. 9f. 

169. Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, ch. 130, p. 162; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din, vol. 2, ch. 33, 
pp. 335-36 num. 7. 

170. Al-Nu £ mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, p. 328; Ibn £ Ayyash, Muqtadab, p. 95; al- 
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Majlisi, Bihdr, vol. 15, p. 25 (citing al-Kulaym); sometimes these shadows of light are 
described as being green, cf. ibid., vol. 15, pp. 23 and 24. “We [the imams] were near 
our Lord, and other than us there was no one; we were enveloped in green shadows”: 
U kunna ( inda rabbina laysa c indahu ghayrund fi zillatin khadrd ... “the first of 
God’s creations was Muhammad and us members of the family (ahl al-bayt ), out of the 
Light of His Majesty (min nur ( azamatihi)\ then He made the same number of green 
shadows (fa awqafand azilla khadrd c ) placed before Him; and at that time the sky and 
the earth, the day and the night, the sun and the moon had not yet come into being.” 

171. “Fa l-imdm . .. zillan qabla khalqihi nasamatan c an yamin ( arshihi ...,” 
al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 328; al-Khazzaz al-Razi, Kifayat al-athar , p. 112. 

172. See, e.g., al-Nu ( mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 274 and 309; Ibn Babuye, 
Amalt, “majlis” 89, p. 612, num. 9. 

173. “ ( An al-Husayn b. l Alt ( an al-nabiyy .. . qdla akhbarani JabraNl .. .yd 
rabb hadhd l-ism al-maktub fi surddiq al- ( arsh *arint a ( azza khalqika ( alayka (sic) 
qdla fa-'ardhu Uldhu ( azza wa jail ithnay ( ashara ashbdhan abddnan ... hddhd nur 
( Ali ...,” al-Khazzaz, Kifdya , pp. 169-70. It is noteworthy that here the lights of the 
imams are contained in the name of Muhammad, and constitute the reality of this 
name. 

174. See, e.g., al-Khazzaz, Kifaya , pp. 1110-11; Ibn Babuye, Khisal , vol. 1, p. 
156; according to the Imamite tradition, the Prophet had a number of ascensions, the 
most frequently tendered number being 120; see al-Majlisi, Bihdr, vol. 18, pp. 387f. 
(citing especially al-Saffar al-Qummi and Ibn Biabuye). 

175. “Mu'allaqa” (lit. “suspended”) or “bayn al-sama ) wa l-ard ” (lit. “between 
the heaven and the earth,” but thus must be understood in the sense of “floating,” since 
neither the heaven nor the earth was yet created). 

176. " ... Ithnay ( ashara ashbdhan min nur bayn al-samd 5 wa l-ard ... 
yuwahhiduna Nlah ( azza wa jail wayumajjidunahu,” prophetic hadith, see al-Khazzaz, 
Kifdya , p. 170; Ibn ‘ Ayyash, Muqtadab, p. 123. 

177. A tradition that dates back to the fourth imam, c Ali b. al-Husayn: “ Inna'l- 
Idha tabdrak wa ta ( dla khalaqa Muhammadan wa ( Aliyyan wa l-a'immat al-ahad 
l ashar min nur ( azamatih arwahanfi diya J nurih ya ( budunahu qabla khalqi l-khalq 
yusabbihunaHldh ( azza wa jail yuqaddisunahu ...Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , chap¬ 
ter 31, num. 1, pp. 318-19; on this subject see also Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, ch. 19, p. 23; ch. 
97, p. 118, and pp. 208-9; Ibn Babuye, ( Uyun , vol. 1, ch. 25, pp. 262f.; al-Khazzaz, 
Kifdya , p. 171; Ibn 1 Ayyash, Muqtadab , p. 125; al-Majlisi, Bihdr , vol. 15, p. 26. 

178. See, e.g., al-Saffar, Basa'ir , pp. 67 and 69; al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 
137; Ibn c Ayy&sh, Muqtadab , p. 58; Ja c far b. Md al-Qummi, Kdmil al-ziydrdt, pp. 
26-27; in Imamite tradition, the jinn , although classified as being among the 
ruhaniyyun , are nevertheless generally considered to be obedient to the imams, and 
thus beneficent. In this point of view, they are opposed to the nasnas (or nisnds ), a kind 
of maleficent supernatural monsters that live on earth and are compared to the faithful 
of the adversaries of the imams. Regarding the belief in jinn among Muslim Doctors in 
general, interesting information may be found in Shihab al-Din b. Hajar (d. 973/1565), 
al-Fatdwa al-hadtthiyya , Cairo, 1325/1907, pp. 166f.; for the early literature on this 
subject, see Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist , ed. Fliigel, p. 308. 

179. See, e.g., al-Saffar, Basd'ir , pp. 70, 74-75; Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, ch. 101, p. 
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122; Ibn ‘Ayyash, Muqtadab , p. 41; al-Majlisi, Bihar , vol. 51, pp. 149f.; for the list of 
ulu l- ( azm prophets (cf. Qur’an 46:35) and the reasons why Adam cannot be counted 
among them, see e.g., Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, all of chapter 101. 

180. See, e.g., al-Saff&r, Basd'ir , pp. 79-80; al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-iman wa 
1-kufr,” vol. 3, pp. 12f.; Ibn Babuye, Fadedil al-shda , pp. 11-12. On the opposition of 
mu'minimuslim, see note 43; on the plane of manifestation perceptible by the senses 
during the time of the historical imams of Islam, these two terms referred, respectively, 
to “the true ShFites,” those initiated by the imams, and the mass of Muslims, meaning 
the Sunnites or those who were only nominally Shfites: those who had not been initi¬ 
ated into the esoteric side of Islam. 

181. On the idea of mithdq and its later developments, especially in mystical liter¬ 
ature, see L. Massignon, “Le Jour du Covenant,” in Oriens , vol. 15, 1962; L. Mas- 
signon, La passion de Halldj , s.v. “mithdq”; L. Gardet, “Les Noms et les Statuts,” SI , 
vol. 5, 1956; L. Gardet, “Fins demieres selon la theologie musulmane,” Revue 
Thomiste , vol. 2,1957. 

182. In reply to the question “How then did they [the pure beings] respond if they 
were only particles?” ( Kayfa ajdbu wa hum dharr ), Abu ‘AbdAllah Ja c far al-Sadiq 
said: “In the world of the Pact, [God] instilled in them that which they needed to answer 1 
his questions” (Ja ( ala fihim ma idhd sa'alahum ajabti ya l nift l-mithdq ); al-Kulaym, 
Usui, “kitab al-iman wa 1-kufr,” vol. 3, p. 19. Although the statement of the sixth imam 
remains vague, the commentators did not hesitate to see in it an allusion to conscience 
(, shu ( ur ), to the faculty of perception-comprehension ( idrdk ), or the faculty of emitting 
sounds ( nutq ) (cf. al-Majlisi, Mir'at al- ( uqul, vol. 2, pp. 12-13, citing particularly al- 
MufTd and al-Murtada). The disciple who asked Ja c far the question was Abu Basir; the 
sixth imam had three disciples with this kunya : Layth b. al-Bukhturi al-Muradi, c Abd- 
Allah b. Md al-Asadi al-KufT, and Yahya b. Abi 1-Qasim al-Asadi al-Makfuf (cf. 
Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab, vol. 7, pp. 34-37); the first appears to have been the clos¬ 
est of the three since he was known as being one of the “apostles” (hawdri) of the sixth 
imam (al-Kashshi, Rijal, pp. 7 and 113). 

183. This is why, in Imamite tradition, the plural mawdthiq is often used; see, 
e.g., al-Saffar, Basd'ir , pp. 70-71 and 80-81; al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 3, pp. 12-13; al- 
Nu c mam, Kitab al-ghayba , p. 274; Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, vol. 1, ch. 97, p. 117 and ch. 104, 
p. 124; vol. 2, chapter 1, pp. 312f.; al-Hurr al-'Amilf, al-Jawdhir al-saniyya , p. 215; al- 
Majlisi, Bihdr, vol. 26, pp. 279-80. 

184. Al-Saffix, Basd'ir , section 2, chapter 7, num 2; see also al-Kulaym, Usui, 
“kitab al-iman wa 1-kufr,” vol. 3, p. 12, num. 1451; al-Majlisf, Bihdr, vol. 26, p. 279, 
num. 22. As it is reported in what follows in this tradition, Adam, who is also a prophet, 
remains indecisive and lacks the resolve to take the oaths of walaya; he thus does not 
deserve to be counted among the ulu al- ( azm\ the Qur’anic verse “We had already 
made a Pact with Adam, but he forgot it; We have found no firm resolve in him” {Wa 
laqad ( ahidnd ila Adam min qablu fa-nasiya wa lam najid lahu c azman, Qur’an 
20:115) is understood in this sense. In other traditions, we are told only later, after 
being materially created, he recognizes the sacred supremecy of the Impeccables, 
repents and takes the fourfold oath of fidelity and is redeemed (see, e.g., al-Majlisi, 
Bihar, vol. 21, pp. 311-12, citing al-Kulaym and Ibn Babuye). For the oaths of other 
shadows of pure beings (the angels, the “spirituals,” or the believers), even though the 
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four oaths do not appear all in one tradition, see the references in note 183, as well as 
Ibn ‘Ayyash, Muqtadab al-athar , p. 59; Ja c far b. Md al-Qummi, Kdmil al-ziydrdt, p. 
26. 

185. “Kunnd arwah nur fa-nu ( allimu l-azilla asrar ( ilm al-tawhid wa l-tahmid,” 
Ibn c Ayyash, Muqtadab al-athar , p. 63. 

186. “Kunnd ashbdh nur naduru hawla ( arsh al-Rahmanfa-nu 1 allimu 1-malaHka 
al-tasbih wa l-tahltl wa l-tahmid” Ibn Babftye, 7/a/, chapter 18, p. 23. 

187. With slight variations, Ibn Babuye reports this tradition a number of times, 
in several of his works:7/a/, ch. 7, pp. 5f.; Kamdl al-din , ch. 23, pp. 254-55, num. 4; 
( Uyun , vol. 1, ch. 25, pp. 262f., num. 22. Our translation is from the version of the 7/a/ 
that appears to be the most complete. The author most probably took the tradition from 
one of his no longer extant reference books: the Kitdb tafdil al-anbiyd > wa l-a'imma 
c ala l-mald'ika (cf. ( Ildl , pp. 20-27 and 21 If.), a work by Md b. Bahr al-Ruhm (from 
Ruhn, not far from Kirman, in Iran), the Imamite author of at least three known works; 
apparently, all three have been lost, but fragments have survived thanks to later 
authors. They are the just mentioned, al-furuq bayna l-abatil wa l-huquq (cf. Ibn 
B&buye, 7/a/, pp. 211-20) and finally al-hujja fi ibtd' al-qdHm (cf. Kamdl al-din , vol. 
2, pp. 352-57 and 417-23, and al-Tusi, Kitdb al-ghayba, pp. 104-8 and 124-28). (We 
are greatly indebted to Professor Etan Kohlberg, who, since the original French publi¬ 
cation of this work, has pointed out a fourth title of al-Ruhm’s, Muqaddimdt l ilm al- 
qur'dn, cited by Ibn Tawus in his Sa c d al-su c ud, Najaf, 1369/1950, pp. 227-28 and 
279-81.) Al-RuhnT lived from the middle of the third century A.H. to the beginning of 
the fourth; he is considered as an “extremist'’ ( ghali) by some authors of Imami 
Tabaqdt ; we shall return to this point in the last part of the book. On Ruhrn, see e.g., al- 
Kashshi, Ikhtiydr ma ( rifat al-rijdU p. 147; al-Najashi, Rijdl, pp. 189, 219,271; al-Tusi, 
al-FihrisU ed. Najaf, 1356/1937, p. 132; Ibn Dawud al-Hilli, Rijdl , Najaf, 1972, pp. 270 
and 277. 

188. The noun hawl has two principal meanings in early Arabic. The first is 
force, and the second is change, upheaval, transformation. Although in the holy words 
Id hawl wa la quwwa illd biUlah only the first of these meanings can be applied, in the 
words of the Prophet Id hawl land wa Id quwwa illd bVUah (where just the word land is 
inserted into the sacred phrase), the ambiguity appears to have been kept on purpose, 
and applying the second meaning to the phrase, we have “We are not subject to change 
and we have our Power only through God”; we find this latter in the versions of 7/a/ al- 
shard'i f (p. 6) and ( Uyun akhbar al-Rida (vol. 1, p. 263), but in Kamdl al-din (p. 255), 
the word land is taken out of the Prophet’s words, and one finds the sacred phrase as 
such. 

189. Let us note that in what is taught during this Primoridal Initiation we find 
four phrases common to all Muslims, as well as four phrases from the mystics’ dhikr : 
Id ildha illd lldh, Allahu akbar, Id hawl wa Id quwwa illd bi'lldh , and al-hamdu IPlldh; 
in the very first phase of initiation, although the phrase taught is not specified, it might 
be supposed that it is subhanaNldh (we began to praise God...” fa-sabbahna) y 
another phrase of dhikr. According to the mystics, these phrases are extremely power¬ 
ful and contain multiple spiritual, even magical, secrets. Cf. also the words of Ja c far: 
“ ... We taught the secrets of the Science of Unification and Glorification to the shad¬ 
ows” (note 185). 
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190. We have already seen that dark Ignorance ( al-jahl ) was created from the 
“briny ocean” (al-bahr al-ujdj ), while Hiero-Intelligence ( aWaql ), in the same way as 
the Impeccables, was that which was first created by God, proceeding from the divine 
light and taken from the right side of the Throne (cf. Part 1-1). 

191. Al-Saffar, BasaHr , section 2, chapter 7, pp. 70 and 71, nums 2 and 6.; cf. 
also the same tradition with slight variations in al-Kulayni, Usdl, “kitab al-im&n wa 1- 
kufr,” chapter 1, num. 1449, vol. 3, p. 10, num. 2. In tradition number 1448 from this 
same work, it is said that “the People of the Right” are the people of obedience ( td c a) 
and Paradise, while “the People of the Left” are those of disobedience ( ma'siya ) and 
Hell; on the ashab al-yamtn and the ashab al-shimdl, see also Ibn ‘Ayyash al-Jawhan, 
Muqtadab al-athar , pp. 9-10. The two expressions are from the Qur’an (56: 27 and 
41). 

192. See al-Kulaym, Usui , bab fitrat al-khalq c ala 1-tawhid, vol. 3, pp. 19-21; 
there are five traditions here, four of which date to Ja c far, and the other to al-Baqir. The 
five commentate on the following verses: Qur’an 7:172 (cited above); 30:30 “... 
according to the original nature that God gave to men...” (. .. fitrat Alldh allati 
fatara l-nas c alayhd)\ 31:25 “And if you ask them who created the heavens and the 
earth, they answer: God ...” (wa la?in sa'altahum man khalaqa l-samdwdt wa l-ard 
la-yaqulunna Alldh . .. ,” as well as in commentary on the Prophetic tradition: “Any 
newborn child has the original nature” (kullu mawlud yulad c ala l-fitra). The aim of 
these elements seems evident: first, to give an ontological and archetypal dimension to 
the opposition mu ( min/muslim , and then to denounce the implicit infidelity of the 
“Sunnite”/exoteric Muslims who fail to recognize walaya . The choice of the terms 
islam and muslim to denote submission to the exoteric part of religion to the exclusion 
of the esoteric is evidently not gratuitous. 

193. There are both traditions that allude to, and traditions that deal directly with 
this gift of pre-existential “seeing” of the Impeccables (called ru'ya , vision, or Him al- 
tina, the knowledge of clay, by the texts). “The Day of Alliance with the Particles, God 
received the oaths of our faithful regarding the recognition of our mission as imams, 
recognition of his own lordship, and recognition of the prophetic mission of 
Muhammad. Then he showed Adam’s descendents to Muhammad while they were still 
in the clay, in the form of shadows; then he created them from the clay with which he 
had created Adam, and the Messenger of God knew them and he made them known to 
( Ali, and we [the other imams] also knew them (words of Abu Ja'far Md al-Baqir, 
“innaHlaha akhadha mithdq shPatind bi l-waldya land wa hum dharryawma akhdh al- 
mithaq ( ala al-dharr wa l-iqrdr lahu bi l-rububiyya wa li-Muhammad bi Unubuwwa 
wa ( arada ’ lldh ( ala Muhammad bant Adam ft l-tin wa hum azilla wa-khalaqahum min 
al-tinat allati khalaqa minhd Adam wa ( arafahum rasul Alldh wa ( arrafahum ( Altyyan 
wa nahnu na ( rifuhum ”), al-Saffar, Basd'ir, p. 89. “The iman knows the characteristics 
and the names of his faithful as well as those of his enemies, because he knows the clay 
from which they were created” (the words of Ja'far, “inna l-imam ya ( rifu shPatahu wa 
a c dahu bi-wujuhihim wa asma'ihim bi Him al-tinat allati khuliqu minhd”) Ibn c Ayyash, 
Muqtadab , p. 41; also, Basa’ir, p. 390; see also in this latter source, section 2, chapters 
14-16 (bab ft rasul Alldh annahu ( arafa md ra?a ft l-azilla wa l-dharr; bdb ft amtr al- 
mu'miritn annahu ( arafa md ra’a ft l-mtthdq; bdb ft 1-aHmma annahum ya ( rifuna md 
ra'au ft l-mtthdq ), pp. 83-90; for allusions to this subject, see, e.g., Ibn BSbuye, ( llal t 
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ch. 139, p. 173; Ibn Babuye, { Uyun, vol. 2, p. 227; Ibn Babuye, Fada'il al-shi'a , p. 31, 
num. 27. 

194. See, e.g., al-Saffar, Basd'ir , section 1, ch. 9 and 10, pp. 14-25; al-Kulaym, 
Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab khalq abdan a 1-a'imma wa arwahihim wa qulubihim, vol. 2, 
pp. 232-34, and “kitab al-iman wa 1-kufr,” bab tinat al-mu'min wa 1-kafir, vol. 3, pp. 
2-16. These traditions are not always clear, and in the work of al-Kulaym, in particular, 
the confusion between the entities created on the one hand and the provenance of the 
Clay from which they were formed on the other, destroys the balance and the corre¬ 
spondence of the system. Al-Saffar al-Qummi appears to be more methodical than his 
disciple in this regard; one of the traditions he reports seems to constitute a kind of sys- 
thesis of details on the subject, namely BasdUr al-darajdt , section 1, ch. 9, p. 14, num. 
2: The fifth imam said, “God created [the bodies of] Muhammad and his family [i.e., 
Fatima and the imams] from the Clay of f Illiyyin , and he created their spirits and their 
hearts from a Clay located above the ( Illiyyin. He created [the bodies] of our faithful as 
well as [those] of the prophets from a Clay found beneath the ( Illiyyin, while he created 
their spirits and their hearts from the Clay of the f Illiyyin itself. This is why the hearts 
of our faithful come from the bodies of the family of Muhammad. Likewise, God cre¬ 
ated the enemy of the family of the Prophet [his spirit, his heart, and his body] as well 
as the spirits and the hearts of his partisans, from the Clay of the Sijjin, and [the bodies 
of] the latter from a clay located below the Sijjin ; this is what explains how the hearts of 
the partisans come from the bodies of the others [i.e., their leaders, the enemies of the 
imams], and why all hearts long for their bodies/’ Further explanation for this last 
phrase, “All hearts long for their body,” will be forthcoming when we enter into a study 
of the spiritual “technique” of “vision with the heart” (Part II-3). On this subject, see 
also Ibn Babuye, l Ilal„ cha. 96, p. 117, num. 12-15. We see here a kind of dualism. 
The Qur'an speaks of a number of creatures made of different substances (the angels of 
light, the jinn of fire, and human beings of clay), but in no case are creatures made of 
two different substances. This is of course not a principial dualism, but it does consti¬ 
tute a dualism of nature. The pre-existential “worlds” are reminiscent of Iranian specu¬ 
lations about the creation in the mendg state; the cosmic battle from the origin of cre¬ 
ation has shades of the Iranian myth of the Primordial War (cf. note 13). Nonetheless, 
this radical dualism is sometimes nuanced by rare traditions; see, e.g., Basa'ir , section 
1, ch. 9, pp. 15-17, numbers 5,7, 8,10 (the “mixture of Clays”). 

195. Kalla inna kitab al-abrar la-fi ( illiyyinlwa md adrdka md c illiyyunlkitabun 
marqumlyashhaduhu l-muqarrabun. 

196. Kalld inna kitab al fujjdr la-fi sijjinlwa md adrdka md sijjin!kitdbun mar- 

qtim. 

197. According to a tradition attributed to al-Baqir, ( Illiyyin and Sijjin denote, 
respectively, the “seventh heaven” and the “seventh earth” (al-Qummf, Tafsir , sub 
Qur'an 83:7-9, 18-21); in a tradition that the same author attributes to Ja'far, “the 
impious” of the Qur'anic verse are identified as Abu Bakr and c Umar, just as “the pure” 
are identified as the Fourteen Impeccables (ibid.). In Ja c far al-Sadiq’s Tafsir there are 
interesting details about “the pure” (abrar) and “the impious” (fujjdr) that the Qur'anic 
text directly relates to c Illiyyin and Sijjin, respectively. Commentating on Qur'an 
82:12-13: “Yes, the pure [will be plunged] into felicity and the impious into a furnace” 
(inna l-abrdra la-fi na c im wa inna l-fujjdra la-fijahim ), Ja ( far says, “Felicity is knowl- 
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edge and contemplation {al-na'im al-ma ( rifa wa l-mushdhada) and the furnace is igno¬ 
rance and obscurity ”(al-jah$m al-jahl wa l-hijab , lit. “being hidden behind a veil”); 
another “reading”: the furnace is those [carnal] souls for whom the fires of Hell have 
been lit,” al-jahim al-nufus fa-inna lahd nayran tattaqid (ed. by P. Nwyia, p. 228 [50]). 
Although in al-Sularm’s recension the technical terms used take on a connotation of 
orthodox “mysticism,” it must be pointed out that in an early Imamite context, these 
terms are charged with doctrinal meanings; “knowledge” is divine knowledge, of 
course, but this is not possible except through knowledge of the Imam, who by his 
ontological status and because of his cosmic role is that aspect of God that can be 
known; “contemplation” is vision of the luminous entity of the Imam in the subtle cen¬ 
ter of the heart, thus constituting the vision of the “Face of God” (cf. Part II-3); the 
terms “ignorance” and “obscurity” are likewise to be understood in this context. For 
the different interpretations of ( Illiytn in the Imamite tradition, see al-Majlisi, Bihar , 
vol. 3, p. 65; for a general view, see R. Paret in EI2, s.v. 

198. In Imamism, the idea of “Book” ( kitdb ) is of particular doctrinal importance; 
the “Book” is the container, the vehicle of essential knowledge, of the science of reali¬ 
ties in a general as well as a particular sense; a certain correspondence can be detected 
between the “Superior Books” (umm al-kitab , 7 lliyiti) that contain “information” of a 
divine order and “the speaking book” that the imam is, the vehicle for all the sacred sci¬ 
ences (cf. the expression kitdb ndtiqlQur'an natiq , referring to the imam; see, e.g., the 
“index” of the Bihar , entitled Safinat al-Bihar, by ( Abbas al-Qummi, ed. 1355/1936, 
s.v.); this correspondence might similarly be considered as being between Sijjm’s 
“Inferior Book” and the Enemies of the Imams, the Guides of Darkness (a'immat al- 
zalam). 

199. Al-Kulayru, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” Mb khalq abdan al-a'imma ..., num. 2, 
vol. 2, pp. 232-33; for the replacement of Tlliyyin by ( arsh y see also al-Saffar, Basd'ir, 
section 1, chapter 9, num. 12, p. 17. It would be interesting to point out that in Sunni 
tradition, Mecca (and sometimes Medina) constitutes the terrestrial counterpart to the 
celestial Abode with the Clay from which the Prophet was created; cf. e.g., al-Zurqaru, 
Shark , vol. 1, p. 43; al-Halabi, al-Sirat al-halabiyya , vol. 1, p. 147; for other sources, 
see M. J. Kister, “You shall only set out for Three Mosques,” Museon , vol. 82,1969, p. 
187, note 63. The mention of Medina is undoubtedly due to the belief that the Clay of 
each individual comes from the place where he will be buried ( turbatu U-shakhs mad - 
fanuhu ), see, e.g., al-Zurqaru, Shark , vol. 1, pp. 42-43. On this subject, see also H. 
Corbin, Temple et contemplation , s.v. Ka c ba and Mekke. 

200. Cf. Part II-3 (excursus). 

201. This most probably refers to Adam in the present cycle of humanity; actu¬ 
ally, the belief in cyclical creations and successive humanities exists in early Imamism, 
although no specific details or developments are furnished on the subject by the imams; 
the tradition upon which this belief is based is found in a commentary by al-Baqir on 
Qur’an 50:15: “Are We [ God is speaking] then fatigued from the first creation, such 
that they are indoubt about a new creation?” (*A fa- ( aytna bi l-khalq al-awwal bal hum 
ft labsin min khalqin jadid)\ al-Baqir: “When these creatures and this world are annihi¬ 
lated by God {Inna lldha ( azza wa jail idha afna hddhd l-khalq wa hddhd l- ( alam) and 
the people of Paradise and Hell inhabit the Abodes that they deserve, God will create a 
new world different from this one, with other creatures, not divided into male and 
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female ( min ghayr fuhdla wa la undth ), who will worship Him and will bear witness to 
His Unicity; and He will create a new earth to support them, and to give them refuge He 
will create a new sky. Do you think that this is the only world God created? That he did 
not create other races of humanity than you ( basharan ghayrakum) ? Certainly not, for 
He has created thousands upon thousands of worlds with thousands upon thousands of 
Adams, and you dwell upon only the last of these worlds, in the midst of the last of 
these Adamic humanities ( laqad khalaqa Allah alfa alf'dlamin wa alfa alfkdama anta 
ftakhir tilka Wawdlim wa ula'ika al-ddamiyytn). Cf. Ibn Babuye, Kitab al-tawhid , ch. 
38, p. 277, num. 2; the speaker for the fifth imam is here Abu ( AbdAllah Jabir b. Yazid 
al-Ju c fi (d. 128/745 or 132/749), the famous disciple of the fifth and sixth imams, and 
to whom we owe the transmission of a great number of traditions of a theosophical 
nature; on him, see, e.g., al-Kashshi, Rijal , p. 126; al-Najashi, Rijal , s.v.; al-Tusi, Rijal. 
p. Ill, num. 6, and p. 163, num. 30; al-Ardabili, Jdmi 1 al-ruwdt , vol. 1, p. 144; The 
doctrinal developments of the theme of successive creations are especially due to 
IsmaTli authors; on this subject, see especially H. Corbin, Temps cyclique et gnose 
ismaelienne , Paris, Berg International, 1982. 

202. Cf. also Qur’an 7:llf.; 15:26f.; 17:61f.; 18:50; 38:74f. Iblis (Satan, from the 
Greek diabolosl) is considered in Imamite traditions as the archetypal personification 
of the “guides of darkness,” the “enemies of the imams and of the ShPites” (the 
nawdsib in general); he is the first to have failed to recognize the light of prophecy [the 
Imamate]; from this perspective, he may be identified with jahl , the universal counter¬ 
power of Ignorance and Darkness. 

203. The hadith of “the superiority of the Prophet and the Proofs over the angels,” 
Ibn B&buye, 7/a/, p. 6, Ibn Babuye, Kamal al-dtn , p. 255 (cf. also note 187): “ ... 
Thumma inna lldha tabdrak wa ta ( dla khalaqa Adam fa-awda c and sulbahu wa amara 
l-mala'ika bi l-sujud lahu ta ( ziman land wa ikrdman wa kdna sujuduhum UUlah ( azza 
wa jail ( ubudiyyatan wa li-Adam ikrdman wa td ( atan li-kawnind ft sulbih ” 

204. Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, vol. 1, ch. 156, p. 209; the phrase about “the loins of the 
fathers and the wombs of the mothers” being free from any impiety or infidelity refers to 
the religious status of the genealogical ancestors of the Prophet, a problem dealt with at 
length in the literature of the stra and the hadith; from the Imami point of view, all the 
ancestors of the Prophet, and consequently of the imams, were “Muslims” in the sense 
of being “monotheists,” and practiced the religion of Abraham, that of the hantf, this 
fact implies, among other things, that their children were not illegal, and thus the allu¬ 
sion to “adultery due to infidelity” (cf., e.g., Ibn Babuye, Amali , majlis 89, p. 614, num. 
11; Ibn Shahrashub, Mandqib dlAbtTdlib y vol. 1, pp. 37f. and 132f.; al-Majlisi, Bihar, 
vol. 11, pp. 10f., and vol. 15, pp. 117-27 and 172f.: “ IttafaqatVl-imdmiyya ( ala anna 
wdlidayid-rasul wa kulla ajdddih ilaAdam kdnu muslimtn bal kdnu min al-siddiqtn wa 
l-hunafd J ). A great number of Sunni authors are of the same opinion, emphasizing espe¬ 
cially the monotheism of ( Abd al-Muttalib and his two sons, ‘AbdAllah and AM Talib 
(see, e.g., Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt , vol. 1, pp. 1, 2, 5, 31: the Prophet: Innamd kharajtu min 
nikdh wa lam akhruj min sifah min ladun Adam lam yusibni min sifah ahl aUjahiliyya 
shay'un ; al-Bayhaqi, Dald'il al-nubuwwa , vol. 1, pp. 13If.; al-Suyuti, al-Khasd'is al- 
kubrd , vol. 1, pp. 93-96; Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Wafd btahwdl al-Mustafa , vol. 1, pp. 35f. and 
77-78; al-Qastallanf, Irshad al-sdti ; vol. 6, pp. 3If.; al-Halabi, al-Sirat al-halabiyya , 
vol. 1, pp. 42f.; al-Zurqani, Sharh , vol. 1, pp. 66f., 174f.). It seems to have been espe- 
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cially the Hashimite tradition, pro-Shi c ite but especially pro- f Abbasid, that glorified the 
religious excellence of the Prophet’s ancestors in general, and that of‘ Abd al-Muttalib 
in particular, in its propaganda against the Umayyads; let it be remembered that ( Abd al- 
Muttalib is the common ancestor of c AbdAllah, Abu Talib, and al- c Abbas; as ancestor, 
he is presented as a monotheist, as pious and emanating the light of prophecy that he car¬ 
ried within him; Umayya, the ancestor of the Umayyads, is presented as his exact oppo¬ 
site (cf., e.g., Ibn Hisham—the Hashimite sympathies of his teacher, Ibn Ish&q, are well 
known— al-Sirat al-nabawiyya, vol. 1, p. 180; al-Baladhun, Ansab al-ashrdf, vol. 4b, p. 
18—the words of c AbdAllah b. Abbas against the Umayyad caliph Yazid b. Mu'awiya 
and reported by ( Aw£na b. al-Hakam (d. 147/764; on him and his pro-Abbasid sympa¬ 
thies, see GAS, vol. 1, p. 307, and especially A. A. Dun, Nash } at al-'ilm al-ta'rikh, pp. 
36f.; for the opposition of c Abd al-Muttalib and Umayya, see also Abu al-Faraj al- 
Isfaham, Kitdb al-aghdni, vol. 1, pp. 8-9). Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, while deductively 
demonstrating the truth of this detail concerning “genealogical purity,” implicitly recog¬ 
nizes its Shfite origin (al-Razi, al-Tafstr al-kabir , vol. 24, pp. 173-74); actually, a cer¬ 
tain number of Sunni scholars, beginning with the famous Muslim, reacted rather 
quickly to the assertion according to which the immediate ascendents of the Prophet 
were “Muslims.” Muslim relates the hadith where the Prophet states to a convert: “My 
father and yours are now in hell” (Muslim, Sahih, vol. 1,. pp. 132-33; see also al- 
Zurqam, Shark , vol. 1, p. 79, where he refers to Muslim, adding that by his father the 
Prophet actually meant Abu TSlib, who had raised him: Wa arada bi-abihi annahu Abu 
Talib wa li-annahu rabbdhu wa al-'arab tussamt l-murabbiaban; see also al-Halabi, al- 
Sirat al-halabiyya , vol. 1, p. 29; al-Taban, Jdmi c al-bayan , vol. 11, pp. 30-31). For 
other Sunni sources, see C. Gilliot, “Muqatil... ,”X4, pp. 68-70. 

205. On this subject and the sources, both Shfite and Sunni, see Uri Rubin, “Pre- 
Existence and Light, Aspects of the Concept of Nur Muhammad,” IOS , vol. 5, 1975, 
pp. 62-119; for the light of c Abd al-Muttalib, pp. 94-96; for that of ‘AbdAll&h and 
Amina, pp. 84-89; for that of Abu Talib, pp. 75-76. 

206. Ibn B&buye, Tlal, ch. 116, pp. 134-35; see also Ibn Babflye, Kamdl al-dtn , 
vol. 1, ch. 24, p. 275, num. 25. For the presence of the light of nubuwwalwaldya in 
Adam, see also Ibn ‘Ayyash, Muqtadab , p. 82; al-Majlisi, Bihdr , vol. 21, pp. 311-12; 
in Abraham, see Ibn ‘Ayyash, Muqtadab , p. 83; al-Majlisi, Bihdr , vol. 21, p. 315; in 
Moses, see Ibn ( Ayyash, Muqtadab , p. 41; and al-Majlisi, Bihdr, vol. 51, p. 149. The 
idea of Muhammad’s prophetic ascendence is also admitted in the Sunni tradition, but 
despite the opinion of Goldziher, who sees a neo-Platonic kind of spiritual transmission 
(“Neuplatonische und Gnostische Elemente im Hadit,” p. 340), it appears to be more a 
case for Sunni authors of a physical transmission via seminal fluid; cf. Ibn Sa c d, 
Tabaqdt, vol. 1, pp. 1, 5 (... Wa min nabiyyin ila nabiyyin wa min nabiyyin ila 
nabiyyin hatta akhrajaka nabiyyan), also Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, Beirut, 1966, vol. 5, p. 215 
(.. . Ya ( nt taqallubahu min sulbi nabiyyin ila sulbi nabiyyin hatta akhrajahu 
nabiyyan ); al-Suyuti, al-Khasd'is, vol. 1, p. 94 (Ma zala l-nabiyyu yataqallabu fiasldb 
al-anbiya > hatta waladathu ummuhu)\ cf. also al-Zurqam, Shark, vol. 1, p. 67 and al- 
Halabi, al-Sirat al-halabiyya, vol. 1, p. 29. For some authors it was the “seal” marked 
on the body of the Prophet by the prophetic light that made him the “Seal of the 
prophets”; on this subject and on theological discussions on this theme, which ended 
up being an Islamic article of faith, see H. Birkland, The Legend of Opening of 
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Muhammad’s Breast, Oslo, 1955; Y, Friedmann, “Finality of Prophethood in Sunni 
Islam,” JSAI, vol. 7,1986, pp. 177-215. 

207. This double genealogy is reminiscent of the double “natural” and “royal” 
ascendence of Jesus (in Luke 3:23-38 and Matthew 1: 1-17, respectively); as will be 
seen, there is considerable overlap in the ancestors who appear on the two lists. 

208. Ithbdt al-wasiyya li l-imdm c Alt b. Abt Talib ( alayhi l-saldm , attributed to al- 
Mas‘udi, Najaf, al-Matba'at al-Haydariyya, n.d.; on this work and the problems of its 
attribution, see Ch. Pellat, “Mas‘udf et l’imamisme,” in Le ShtHsme imdmite , pp. 
69-90, and note 117. 

209. Cf., e.g., Ibn ‘Ayyash, Muqtadab , pp. 51-52; Ithbdt al-wasiyya , pp. 75-90; 
compare with al-Mas‘udf, Muruj al-dhahab , ed. Barbier de Meynard, vol. 1, pp. 80-83, 
and vol. 4,p. 115. 

210. Cf., e.g., Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 1, ch. 22, pp. 211-13, num. 1, ch. 
58, num. 4 and 5, and vol. 2, ch. 58, p. 644; Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-faqth, vol. 4, ch. 72, 
pp. 129-30; this spiritual filiation takes up nearly 70 pages of the Ithbdt al-wasiyya (pp. 
8-74), where the list is more than twice as long (75 names instead of 35); the author 
attempts to place the prophets and their heirs “historically” by giving the names of con¬ 
temporary kings; Biblical kings are listed, also kings from Persia and from Greece; 
compare with the Muruj al-dhahab , vol. 1, pp. 72-73. See also the excellent article by 
E. Kohlberg, “Some Shi‘i Views on the Antediluvian World,” SI, vol. 52, 1980, pp. 
41-66. 

211. "And sayyid al-anbiyd } wa wasiyyt sayyid al-wasiyyin wa awsiya'uhu sdda 
l-awsiya 3 ... al- c ulamd > warathat al-anbiya ) ... ( ulamd } ummati ka-anbiyd ) Bant 
Isrd'tl,” cf., e.g., al-Saffar, Basd'ir, section 1, chapter 2; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn, pp. 
211-12. For comparisons between the Impeccables and the prophets and saints of the 
Bible, see, e.g., Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn, pp. 25-26 (‘All has the qualities of the ear¬ 
lier prophets); Ibn Shahrashub, Mandqib, vol. 3, p. 46 (the relationship between the 
Prophet and ( All is compared to that of Moses and Joshua; al-Shahrastanf takes the ori¬ 
gin of this idea back to the mysterious partisan of ( A1T, ‘AbdAllah b. Saba\ cf. Milal , 
ed. Kaylanf, vol. 1, p. 174; E. G. Hodgson, “Abd Allah b. Saba,” EI2), vol. 2, p. 219 
(‘All and Aaron), vol. 3, p. 166 (al-Hasan and al-Husayn and the two sons of Aaron, 
Shabar and Shubayr), vol. 2, p. 164 (‘All and Shem), vol. 1, p. 258 (the twelve imams 
and the twelve chiefs, naqtb, of the Tribes of Israel); Ithbdt al-wasiyya, p. 259 (the 
twelve imams and the twelve apostles of Jesus); al-Khawarizmi, al-Manaqib, Najaf, 
1965, p. 85 (al-Hasan and Abraham, al-Husayn and Moses, ‘All b. al-Husayn and 
Aaron); according to certain traditions, the imams are considered prophets, even by 
their adversaries (al-Kulaym, Rawda, vol. 1, p. 173, the words of the Umayyad Hisham 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik; Ibn Babuye, Amdlt, majlis 47, p. 278, num. 4, the words of the 
Khawarij). On this theme, see also A. J. Wensinck, “Muhammad und die Propheten,” 
in Acta Orientalia, vol. 2, 1924; R. Selheim, “Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte,” in 
Oriens , XVIII-XIX, 1965-66; M. J. Kister, “Haddithu ‘an Bam IsraTl,” IOS, vol. 2, 
1972. 

212. The “Sacred Legacy” is composed of a certain number of material objects, 
also: the Sacred Books of the earlier prophets, the Secret Books (Jafr, J&mi‘a ...), and 
certain objects with supernatural powers that belonged to the prophets (Adam’s cloak, 
the Arc of the Covenant from Moses, Muhammad’s weapon ...). Here again, we find 
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the two ideas of Knowledge and Power that characterized the pre-existence of the 
Imams and that will continue to characterize their existence (cf. Part III). We shall 
return to this at length in the third part of this study. “The written investiture” ( al-nass) 
is merely the evidence of the transmission of the “Legacy” destined to prove to the 
faithful the authenticity of the heir (on the nass of the imams, see, e.g., al-Kulaym, 
Usui , “Kitab al-hujja,” vol. 2, pp. 40-120; al-Mufld, al-Irshdd , the section dedicated to 
the nass of each imam within the chapter about him). According to a tradition attrib¬ 
uted to Ja'far al-Sadiq, al-wasiyya is also the name of a Sealed Book {kitab makhtum) 
that descended from heaven for the Prophet; this book contained twelve sealed letters 
containing the mission reserved for each imam (al-Nu ( mam, Kitab al-ghayba , pp. 
82-83). 

213. On this subject, see Rainer Freitag, Seelenwanderung in der islamischen 
Haresie, Berlin, 1985, s.v.; Guy Monnot, “La transmigration et V immortality,” in Islam 
et religions, Paris, 1986, ch. 12, pp. 279-95. 

214. " ... Fa-stawda ( ahum ft afdal mustawda c in wa aqarrahum ft khayr mus- 
taqarr tanasakhat-hum kara y im al-aslab ila mutahharat al-arhdm ...Nahj al- 
baldgha , p. 279, num. 93; the seeds of belief in certain forms of reincarnation are found 
in the early writings of the imams; the word maskh in the sense of a debasing reincarna¬ 
tion in an animal form is seen a number of times (cf., e.g., al-Saffar, Basd'ir, section 7, 
ch. 16, ch. 16, pp. 353-54; al-Kulaym, Rawda , vol. 1, p. 285; vol. 2, p. 37; Ibn Babuye, 
( Uyun , vol. 1, ch. 17, p. 271; al-Nu'mam, Kitab al-ghayba , p. 387). This theme is more 
amply developed in the literature of Batinite ShTites and especially in the Jabirian writ¬ 
ings, where we see the appearance, perhaps for the first time, of a whole series of terms 
to refer to different kinds of reincarnations: naskh (reincarnation in another human 
form), maskh (reincarnation in an animal form ffaskh (in a vegetable form), raskh (in a 
mineral form) (cf. The Arabic Work of Jdbir b. Hayydn , ed. E. J. Holmyard, Paris, 
1928, “Kitab al-bayan,” p. 11; Mukhtdr rasd'il Jdbir b. Hayydn , ed. P. Kraus, Paris-Le 
Claire, 1935, “Kitab al-ishtimal,” pp. 549-50; Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte des arabis - 
chen-islamischen Wissenschaften , Arabic texts ed. M. C A. Abu Rid§, vol. 1, 1984, 
“Kitab al-ma'rifa,” p. 57; Shahrastam, Livre des religions , trad. Gimaret-Monnot, p. 
512). 

215. “Md bayna Hawwd'a in nusibta ild/Aminata *tamma nabtuka l-hadabu 
Qarnan fa-qarnan tandsukhuka lakaPlftddatu minhd baydd'a wa l-dhahabu,” 
Kumayt, Hdshimiyydt , Qumm, n.d., p. 69. 

216. I. Goldziher, Muslim Studies , ed. S. M. Stem, London, 1971, vol. 1, pp. 45f. 
and 135f.; Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiberden Islam , Heidelberg, 1910, pp. 217f.; M. E. 
S. Hodgson, “How Did Early Shi ( a Become Sectarian?” JAOS , vol. 75, 1955, pp. 
1-13; W. M. Watt, “ShTism Under the Umayyads,”/RAS, 1960, pp. 158-72; U. Rubin, 
“Prophets and Progenitors in the Early Shi £ a Tradition,” JSAI , vol. 1, 1979, pp. 41-64; 
M. Sharon, “The Development of the Debate Around the Legitimacy of Authority in 
Early Islam,” JSAI , vol. 5, 1984, pp. 121-42, especially pp. 139-41; M. Momen, An 
Introduction to Shi ( i Islam , chapter 2. 

217. “Theology” here is not to be interpreted in the sense of kaldm (dialectical 
speculative theology), which, as we saw in our introduction, was severely criticized by 
the imams; “theology” here is the word tawhid , or the expression Him al-tawhid , liter¬ 
ally, “the science of divine unicity.” In the early corpus of the imams, theological data 
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attempt to show the sterility, if not the impossibility, of a purely speculative approach 
to God, at the same time emphasizing, as is seen in the present section of this work, the 
necessity of direct knowledge of God through experience, where the role of the imam 
remains absolutely decisive. H. Corbin calls this theology “apophatic Shi £ ite theology” 
(cf. the following note), stating that the expression is a translation of the word tanzih, 
literally, “transcendence.” It must be added that this term, widely used by Isma £ ili the¬ 
ologians and philosophers, is rarely found in this sense in the Imamite tradition that, in 
this context, as has been said, prefers the word tawhid (cf., e.g., al-Kulayni, Ustil, 
“Kitab al-tawhid”; Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-taw hid; Ibn Babuye, £ Uyun , bab al-tawhid, 
etc.). As has been seen, things changed beginning with the school of shaykh al-MufTd 
and the influence of Mu ( tazilite rational theology. 

218. See, e.g., A. A. A. Fyzee, Shi'ite Creed , introduction; Hassan al-Amin, 
Islamic Shi ( ite Encyclopaedia , s.v.; L. Arnold, “Le Credo du ShTisme duodecimal”; 
M. H. Tabataba’i, ShPe dar Eslam , especially chapter 3 (English translation by S. H. 
Nasr, Shi ( ite Islam, London, 1975); P. Antes, Zur Theologie der Schi ( a , Freibourg, 
1971; H. Corbin, En Islam iranien, s.v. “tawhid,” “tanzih”; H. Corbin, “Le Livre du 
Tawhid de Shaykh Saduq ... ”; H. Corbin, Le Paradoxe du monotheisme, especially 
part 3; W, Madelung, “The Shi £ ite and Kharijite Contribution to Pre-Ash ( arite Kalam,” 
in Religious Schools , part 8. 

219. Al-Kulaym, Usui, Kitab al-tawhid, bab itlaq al-qawl bi-annahu shay 5 , vol. 1, 
p. 109, num. 2; Ibn Babuye, Kitab al-tawhid , ch. 7, p. 104, num 1. 

220. “Huwa shay'un bi-khildf al-ashyd 5 irji ( bi-qawlt “shay’un ild ithbdt ma c nan 
wa annahu shay'un bi-haqiqat al-shay'iyya ghayr annahu Id jism wa Id sura ” Ibn 
Babuye, Kitab al-tawhid, ibid., num 2. 

221. “'A tuwahhima shay } an? fa-qdla na c am ghayr ma c qul wa Id mahdudfa-md 
waqa c a wahmuka ( alayhi min shay } fa-huwa khilafuhu la yushbihuhu shay' wa Id 
tudrikuhu l-awham wa huwa khilaf md yu ( qal wa khildfmd yutasawwar fi l-awhdm 
innama yutawahhamu shay'un ghayr ma ( qul wa Id mahdud,” Ibn Babflye, Kitab al- 
tawhid, ibid., num 6; al-Kulaym, Usui, ibid., num. 1. On c Abd al-Rahman b. Abi 
Najr&n al-Tamimi al-KufT, disciple of the eighth and ninth imams, see, e.g., al-Najashi, 
Rijdl, s.v.; al-Tusi, Rijdl, p. 380, num. 9 and p. 403, num. 7; al-Tusi, Fihrist, p. 135, 
num. 476; al-Mamaqanf, Tanqih al-maqdl, s.v.; al-Ardabili, Jdmi 1 al-ruwdt, vol. 1, p. 
444. On applying the word “thing” to God in the Muslim kaldm and discussions about 
it, see D. Gimaret, Les Noms divins en Islam, pp. 142-50. 

222. Cf., e.g., al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, pp. 140f. (bab al-nahy £ ani ) l-jism wa 1- 
stira); Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid, pp. 97f. (bab annahu £ azza wa jail laysa bi-jism wa 
la sura). 

223. Cf., e.g., al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, pp. 169f. (bab al-haraka wa 1-intiqal); Ibn 
Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid, ch. 28, pp. 173f. (bab nafy al-makan wa 1-zaman wa 1-sukun 
wa 1-haraka wa 1-nuzul wa l-su £ ud 'anPllah c azza wa jail) and pp. 3If.; ch. 2 (bab al- 
tawhid wa nafy al-tashbih); Ibn Babuye, ( Uyun, vol. 1, ch. 11, pp. 114f. (maja 5 a £ ani-l- 
Rida £ alayhi 1-sal am fi 1-tawhid). 

224. On the attributes of Essence and Act, see, e.g., al-Kulayni, Usui, vol. 1, bab 
sifat al-dhat, pp. 143-47, bab sifat al-dhat, and bab sifat al-fiT, pp. 148-51, bab sifat al- 
fi c l; Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid, bab ii (bab sifat al-dhat wa sifat al-af £ al), pp. 139f. 
(bab sifat al-dhat al-dhat wa sifat al-af £ ai). 
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225. We are here dealing with the ontological Imam, of course, the perfect, cos¬ 
mic divine Man of whom the historical imam is the manifestation on the sensible plane; 
see, e.g., al-Saffar, Basd'ir y section 2, pp. 61-66 (the last pages of which are commen¬ 
taries on the word wajh in the Qur’an); al-Kulaym, Usul y “kitab al-tawhid,” bab al- 
nawadir, vol. 1, p. 196; “kit&b al-hujja,” bab jami £ fi fad! al-imam wa sifatihi,vol. 1, p. 
283; Ibn Babfiye, Kitdb al-tawhid y ch. 12, pp. 149f. (bab tafsir: kullu shay’in halik ilia 
wajhahu “everything is perishable except his Face [i.e., the Imam]” (Qur’an 28:88), ch. 
22, bab ma'na janb Allah c azza wa jail, pp. 164f., ch. 24, bab ma c na l- ( ayn wa 1-udhu 
wa l-lis&n, pp. 167f.; Ibn Babuye, ( Uyun y vol. 1, ch 11, pp. 114f., and especially pp. 
115-16 and 149-153, khutbat al-Rida fi 1-tawhid (khutbat al-Rida fi 1-tawhid); Ibn 
Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn, vol. 1, ch. 22, p. 231. 

226. Cf., e.g., al-Saffar, Basa'ir, section 2, ch. 3, pp. 16-17; Ibn Babilye, Amdli , 
majlis 9, p. 35, num. 9; majlis 10, pp. 38-39, num. 6; al-Majlisi, Bihdr , vol. 22, pp. 
212-13, vol. 34, pp. 109-10. 

227. Ibn Babuye, ( Ilal y ch. 9, £ illa khalq al-khalq, p. 9, num. 1 (the tradition is 
reported by Ja ( far: al-Husayn: inna'lldha jalla dhikruhu md khalaqa l- ( ibdd illd li- 
ya'rifuhu fa-idha ‘arafuhu ( abaduhu fa-idhd c abaduhu*staghnau bi J ibddatihi c an 
c ibada man siwah, fa-qala lahu rajul famd ma ( rifat Allah? qala ma ( rifa ahl kulli 
zamdn imdmahum alladhi yajibu ( alayhim td ( atuhu). 

228. “Man ( arafana faqad arafa Alldh ... wa man ankarand faqad ankara 
Alldh,” cf., e.g., al-Saffar, Basd'ir, section 1, ch. 3, p. 6; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn y ch. 
24, p. 261, num. 7; Nahj al-balagha y p. 470. 

229. “Bind c urifa Alldh wa bind ( ubida Alldh?* see Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhtd y 
ch. 12, p. 152, num. 9 in fine. 

230. “Law Id Alldh md ( urifnd wa law Id nahnu md ( urifa Allah?* see Ibn 
Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid y ch. 41, p. 290, num. 10. 

231. Ja c far: “ . . . wa ja ( aland ( aynahufi Hbadihi wa lisdnahu l-ndtiq ft khalqih 
wa yadahu l-mabsuta ( ala Hbadihi bi l-rafa wa l-rahma wa wajhahu'lladhi yu'td 
minhu wa babahu alladhiyadullu c alayhi wa khazd'inahu ft samd'ihi wa ardih ... bi 
( ibddatina ( ubida Alldh law Id nahnu md ( ubida Allah?* see Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al- 
tawhid , ch. 12, pp. 151-52, num. 8. 

232. For general information on the question in mystical or Sunni theological lit¬ 
erature in the classical age, see J. Van Ess, Die Gedankenwelt des Hdrit al-Muhdsibi y 
pp. 213-15 and 218f.; J. Van Ess, “Ibn Kullab und die Mihna,”; L. Gardet, Dieu et la 
destinee de l*homme y pp. 338-45; G. Vajda, “Pour le dossier de nazar”; L. Ibrahim, 
“The Problem of the Vision of God in the Theology of az-Zamakhshan and al- 
Baydawi”; N. Pourjavady, “Ru’yat-e mah dar asman”; for Hanbalism, see H. Laoust, 
La Profession defoi d?Ibn Batta y s.v. “ru’ya” and “vision de Dieu”; for MuTazilism, 
see c Abd al-Jabbar, al-Mughni y vol. 4, pp. 32-240; Ibn Mattuye, al-Majmu ( y pp. 
208-11; Manakdim Ahmad b. Ahmad, Sharh y pp. 233-77; for critiques of MuTazilite 
theses, see, e.g., al-Baqill^m, Kitdb al-tamhid y pp. 266-79; al-Baghdadi, Usui al-din y 
pp. 98f.; Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal y vol. 3, pp. 2f.; for Ash c arite theses, see D. Gimaret, La 
Doctrine d*al-Ash ( ari, s.v. vision ( ru'ya ) and especially the second part, chapter 10. 

233. Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid y ch. 8, ma ja’a fi’l-ru c ya, p. 107, num. 1. 

234. Al-Kulaym, Usui, Kitab al-tawhid (bab fi ibtal al-ru’ya), ch. 9, vol. 1, p. 128, 
num. 2; Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al~tawhid y pp. 110-11, num. 9. On the complex idea of zan- 
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daqa (and of the zindiq , pi. zanddiqa , which has been here translated as “heretics” for 
the sake of simplicity), see Melhem Chokr’s doctoral thesis Zandaqa et Zindiqs en 
Islam jusqud la fin du IIIVIHe siicle , Paris III, 1987-88, a thesis that masterfully com¬ 
pletes the classical studies of G. Vadja on this subject. 

235. It is here the tenth imam, ( All b. Muhammad al-Hadi, who in reality is Abu’ 
1-Hasan V, but since this kunya is rarely used in the case of the first and fourth imams 
(Abu’ 1-Hasan I and II), Imamites conventionally call the seventh imam Abu’1-Hasan I 
(although he is in reality the third), the eighth imam Abu’ 1-Hasan III (actually the 
fifth); moreover, Ahmad b. Ishaq al-Razf was a disciple of the tenth imam (on him see, 
e.g., al-Tusf, Rijal, p. 410, num. 14; al-Ardabili, Jami ( al-ruwat , vol. 1, p. 41). It would 
be of use here to add some practical information; in the corpus of the imams, these lat¬ 
ter names are almost never cited, except with one of their surnames ( laqab) or under 
one of their many kunya. Sometimes one kunya is used by several imams, and in this 
case one can identify them only by the person with whom they are speaking. Given that 
the compilations of traditions or the biographical notices do not always furnish this 
information, we take the liberty of presenting here the list of imams with their respec¬ 
tive surnames and kunya : 

1. c AIT b. Abi Talib (40/661), Amir al-mu^mimn, al-Shahid, al-Murtada, Abu 1- 
Hasan (I), Abu Turab. 

2. al-Hasan b.'All (49/669), al-Mujtaba, Abu Muhammad (I). 

3. al-Husaynb. 'All (61/680), Sayyid al-shuhada 5 , Abu ' AbdAllah (I). 

4. 'All b. al-Husayn (92 or 95/711 or 714), al-Sajjad, Zayn al-'Abidin, Abu 1- 
Hasan (II), Abu Muhammad (II). 

5. Muhammad b. c All (circa 115/733-34), al-Baqir, Abu Ja'far (I). 

6. Ja'far b. Muhammad (148/765), al-Sadiq, Abu 'AbdAllah (II). 

7. Musa b. Ja'far (183/799), al-Kazim, c Abd Salih, Abu 1-Hasan (in reality III 
but usually I), Abu Ibrahim. 

8. 4 All b. Musa (203/818), al-Rida, Abu 1-Hasan (in reality IV but usually II). 

9. Muhammad b. ( All (220/835), al-Taqi, al-Jawad, Abu Ja'far (II). 

10. ( Ali b. Muhammad (254/868), al-Naqi, al-Hadi, Abu 1-Hasan (in reality V, 
but usually III), Abu 1-Hasan al-'Askan,. 

11. al-Hasan b. ‘All (260/874), al- c Askarl, Abu Muhammad (III). 

12. Muhammad b. al-Hasan (the hidden imam), al-Qa’im, al-Mahdi, Hujjat 
Allah, Baqiyyat Allah, Sahib al-zaman, Abu 1-Qasim. 

236. “Ld yajuz al-ru'ya md lam yakun bayna l-ra't wa l-mar'i hawd'un yanfud - 
huhu l-basar fa-idhd } nqata ( a l-hawa } wa ( udima l-diya ) bayna l-rd'twa l-mar’ilam 
tasihha l-ru'ya wa kdnafidhdlik al-ishtibah Wanna l-ra'fmatd sdwa l-mar'ifi l-sabab 
al-mawjib baynahumd ft Uru'ya wajaba l-ishtibdh wa kana dhdlik al-tashbihf al- 
Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 130, num. 4; Ibn Babuye, Kitab al-tawhid , p. 107, num. 7. 
Notice the insufficiency and the tentative manner of expression that is evident at this 
archaic stage of abstract reflection in Islam; in this regard, the words of the famous 
Hisham b. al-Hakam, one of the sixth imam’s partisans, are significant; he clumsily 
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attempts to harmonize the Aristotelian theory of perception, undoubtedly learned 
through translations of elementary summaries, with the Imamite context of the impos¬ 
sibility of ocular vision of God: “Things can be apprehended in two manners only: 
through the senses or through the heart. Perception via the senses takes place through 
three modalities [lit. “senses,” ma ( dnin]: interpenetration ( muddkhala ), contact 
0 mumdssa ), [and perception] without either interpenetration or contact. Perception by 
interpenetration includes auditory, olfactory, or gustative perception [lit. “sounds, 
smells, and tastes,” al-aswdt wa l-mashdmm wa l-tu ( um ]. Perception via contact 
includes knowledge of (geometric) figures like the square [lit. “quadrature,” al-tarbi c ] 
or the triangle [lit. “triangulation,” al-tathlith], as well as that which is polished or 
rough [lit. “the soft and the rude,” al-layyin wa al-khashin ], or hot and cold. Perception 
through neither of the above includes sight, since it perceives things without either con¬ 
tact or interpenetration, and without things being in its own domain ( hayyiz ), but in 
domains beyond it. Vision requires [lit. “possesses ” lahu] a milieu [lit. “a way,” sabil] 
and a means ( sabab ); its milieu is air and its means is light.. . [there follows a more or 
less analogous argument to that developed in the hadith of the tenth imam, but even 
more complex and less clear than the previous reasoning, to prove the impossibility of 
a vision of God],” cf. al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, pp. 138-39, num. 12. The distance sepa¬ 
rating purely religious, rich terminology, and groping language that wishes to be logi¬ 
cal can be seen. 

237. " . .. Katabtu ild AbiMd as'aluhu kayfa ya ( budu l- ( abd rabbahu wa huwa 
Id yardh fa-waqqa ( a yd Abu Yusuf jalla sayyidt wa mawlaya wa 1-munHm ( alayya wa 
( ala dbd ( ian yura .. .wa sa'altuhu hal ra*a rasul Allah rabbahu fa-waqqa ( a intia'l- 
laha tabdrak wa ta c ala ard rasulahu bi-qalbih min nur c azamatih md ahabbaf al- 
Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, pp. 127-28, num. 1; Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid , p. 107, num. 2; 
on Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Barqi, disciple of the tenth and eleventh imams, see, 
e.g., al-Tusi, Rijdl, p. 426, num. 6 and p. 437, num. 3; al-Ardabfli, Jdmi ( al-ruwdt , p. 
345. 

238. “ ... “7a Abd Jafar ayyu shay* in ta ( budu qdla Alldh ta ( dla qdla ra'aytahu 
qdla bal lam tarahu l- ( uyun bi-mushdhadat al-absdr wa lakin ra'athu l-qulub bi- 
haqd'iq al-imdn la yu ( rafu bi l-qiyds wa Id yudraku bi l-hawass wa la yushbihu bi l-nds 
mawsufbi l-dyat ma'rufbi Waldmdt ...” al-Kulaym, Usul y ibid., num. 5; Ibn Babuye, 
Kitdb al-tawhid, ibid., num. 5. 

239. Al-Kulaym, Usui, ibid., num. 6; Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid , ibid., num. 6. 

240. Cf. G. Vajda, “Le probleme de la vision de Dieu ( ru'ya ) d’apr&s quelques 
auteurs shfites duodecimains,” in Le ShPisme imamite , pp. 31-53; N. Poorjavady, 
“Rifyat-e mah dar asman,” in Nashr-e Ddnesh (in Persian), 10th year, num. 2, 1990, 
especially pp. 12—15; the two authors only allude to the question of vision with the 
heart without dedicating a bit of their work to it. 

241. There are reasons to believe that this fragmentation of details was voluntary; 
in the remainder of this chapter we will have occasion to see that the spiritual practice 
of vision with the heart appears as one of the most jealously guarded secrets in early 
Imamism. In the case of such secrets, both the imams and Shfite authors, especially the 
mystics and the esotericists, used a written “technique” of transmission called “disper¬ 
sion of information” ( tabdid al-dlm ); we shall return to this subject. 

242. In his En Islam iranien , H. Corbin dedicates a few pages to the question of 
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vision with the heart (vol. 1, pp. 226-35), but his analysis is essentially founded on a 
few traditions, reported by al-Kulaym, and interpreted by the relatively late philoso¬ 
pher MuM Sadra (d. 1050/1640-41); despite two undeveloped allusions (p. 232 and p. 
234, note 213), the approach thus remains exclusively philosophical, which is already 
an extrapolation as far as speech of the imams is concerned; the most significant tradi¬ 
tions have not been reproduced and the practical, initiatory, even magical aspects that, 
to our thinking, constitute the essence of the question have remained neglected. On the 
other hand, see Corbin’s admirable lines on this subject in Ibn c Arabi in his L’imagina¬ 
tion creatrice ..., Part 2, pp. 7-8. 

243. “Thaldth min al- ( abtd ila rabbihim mahdll al-tajallt wa l-wasla wa l- 
ma ( rifafald l ayn tardhu wa Id qalb yasilu ilayhi wa Id ( aql ya ( rifuhu .. .Ja c far al- 
SSdiq, Tafstr , ed. P. Nwyia, pp. 196-97; ed. Zay'fir, p. 141. It is here a question of 
God’s Essence in its unfathomable abstruseness, since God, in His manifest aspect, can 
be known by ( aql y the organ of the Sacred, through knowledge of the Imam; He can be 
reached by vision with the heart. 

244. “Dhdka idhd lam yakun baynahu wa bayn Alldh ahad dhdka idhd tajalld 
’lldh lahu,” Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid , p. 115, num. 15. 

245. On the “eye of the heart” ( ( ayn or l aynd al-qalb) see, e.g., al-Kulaym, 
Rawda , vol. 2, p. 15; Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid , ch. 60, pp. 366-67, num. 4. 

246. Cf., e.g., al-Kulaym, Rawda , vol. 1, p. 274 and vol. 2, p. 15; Nahj al- 
baldgha , p. 582; Ja ( far, Tafstr , ed. Nwyia, p. 203 (commentary on Qur’an 14:1), ed. 
Zay'ur, p. 156. 

247. <( Mathal al- c aql ft l-qalb ka-mathal al-sirdj ft wasat al-bayt a prophetic 
hadith reported by the first imam, Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, vol. 1, ch. 86, ch. 86, p. 98, num. 1. 

248. Cf., e.g., al-Kulaym, Rawda , vol. 1, p. 195; al-Nu f mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 
217; Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, vol. 1, ch. 96, pp. 107-8, nums. 3 and 6; Nahj al-baldgha y 1223; 
Ja'far, Tafstr , ed. Nwyia, p. 221 (commentary on Qur’an 46:13), ed. Zay c ur, p. 197, 
and commentary on Qur’an 108:1 (ed. Nwyia, p. 230). 

249. The words of al-Baqir: “ la-nur al-imdm ft qulub al-mu'mintn anwar min al- 
shams al-mudVa bi l-nahdr,” al-Kulaym, Usul„ vol. 1, “kitab al-hujja,” bab inna 1- 
a’imma nur AllSh ‘azza wa jail, p. 276, num. 1 and p. 278, num. 4; see also the identifi¬ 
cation of the Imam with light in the famous sermon of al-Rida in the mosque in Marw. 
For example, the Imam is there referred to as “the luminous sun” (al-shams al-mudVa ), 
“the shining full moon” (,al-badr al-muntr) y “the brilliant lamp” ( al-sirdj al-zahir) y “the 
shining light” ( al-nur al-satV ); cf., e.g., al-Saffar, Basd’ir , section 7, chapter 18; al- 
Nu ( mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 315f.; Ibn Babuye, Amd/f, pp. 674f.; Ibn Babuye, 
Kamdl al-dtn y pp. 675f. 

250. The words of Ja c far: “ inna manzilat al-qalb min al-jasad bi-manzalat al- 
imdm min al-nds al-wdjib al-td ( a f a/ay/i/m,” Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, vol. 1, ch. 96, p. 109, 
num. 8. 

251. Cf. e.g., al-Kulaym’s chapter of the “kitab al-hujja” entitled “the imams are 
the Light of God” (note 249); let us remark that in the Qur’an, the only “thing,” the only 
“substantive” with which God is identified is light: “God is the Light of the heavens 
and the earth”), Qur’an 24:35. 

252. “ ... Al- ( arsh khalaqahu Alldh ta c ala min anwdr arba ( a nur ahmar minhu 
’hmarrat al-humra wa nur akhdar minhu ’khdarrat al-khudra wa nur asfar minhu 
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J sjarrat al-sufra wa nur abyad minhu } byaSSa al-baydd wa huwa l-'ilm alladht 
hammalahu Allah al-hamala wa dhalika nurun min 'azamatihi fa-bi 'azamatihi wa 
ntirihi absara qulub al-mu'minin . . .al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-tawhid,” bab al- 
c arsh wa 1-kursi, vol. 1, p. 175, num. 1. 

253. “Al-shams juz > min sab'in juz'an min nur al-kursijuz* min sab'in juz'an min 
nur al-hijdb wa l-hijdb juz* min sab'tn juz'an min nur al-sitrfa*in kdnu sadiqin falyam- 
la*fi a'yunahum min al-shams laysa dunahd sahdb,” al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, bab fT 
ibtal al-ru’ya, pp. 131-32, num. 7; Ibn Bzibuye, Kitdb al-tawhid, ch. 8, p. 108, num. 3. 

254. “ Dhaka Muhammad kana idhd nazara ila rabbihi bi-qalbihi ja*alahu ft 
nur in mithl nur al-hujub hatta yastabina lahu md ft l-hujub inna nur Allah 
minhu'khdarra md’khdarra wa minhu'hmarra ma'hmarra wa minhu*byadda 
md'byadda wa minhu ghayr dhdlik,” Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid, p. 114, num. 13. 

255. See L. Massignon, Essai and Passion de Hallaj, s.v. “qalb”; E. Der- 
menghem, “Techniques d’extase en Islam”; L. Gardet, “La mention du nom divin 
(( dhikr ) en mystique musulmane”; in the article “qalb” from Ell (vol. 4, pp. 507-10, by 
L. Gardet and J. C. Vadet), there is no mention of vision with the heart. Among the 
classics of sufism, see, e.g., Abu 1-Hasan al-Nun, Maqamat al-qulub in “Textes mys¬ 
tiques inedits d’Abu 1-Hasan al-Nuri” in MUSJ, vol. 44, fasc. 9; al-Qushayn, al-Risalat 
al-qushayriyya, pp. 47f.; al-Hujwm, Ka^/z/al-rnahjub, pp. 246f.; al-Sulami, Risd la al- 
maldmatiyya in E. E. l AfTfT, al-Malamatiyya wa l-sufiyya, pp. 100 and 104; al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi, al-Farq bayna l-sadr wa l-qalb ... 

256. Ed. F. Meier, Die Rawa'ih al-jamdl wafawatih al-jalal desNajm ad-din al- 
Kubrd, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Veroffentlichungen der Ori- 
entalischen Komission, Wiesbaden, 1957. 

257. Najm al-Din al-Razi, Mirsdd al-'ibad (in Persian), ed. Shams al- t Urafa > , 
chapters 18 and 19, pp. 165-73; ed. M. A. Riyahi, chapters 17 and 18 of ch. 3, pp. 
299-315 (dar baydn-e mushdhaddt-e anwdr wa mardtib-e dn; dar baydn-e mukdshafdt 
wa anwd'-e dn). 

258. ( Ala > al-Dawla al-Simnam, al-'Urwa li ahl al-khalwa wa l-jalwa, ed. of the 
Arabic text and an early Persian translation by N. Mayel Herawi, s.v., latd*if ruhdni 
and latifa. 

259. On this question see the excellent book by H. Corbin, UHomme de lumiere 
dans le soufisme iranien , Paris, 1971 (English translation, The Man of Light in Iranian 
Sufism, Boulder & London, 1978). Corbin here studies, among others, the teachings of 
Najm al-Din al-Kubra (chapter 4), Najm al-Din al-Razf (chapter 5), and ‘Ala al-Dawla 
al-Simnam (chapter 6). He refers to the latter’s Tafsir, which has not been edited and 
which we have unfortunately not been able to consult, but exactly the same theses are 
found therein as in al-'Urwa, to which we have referred (N. M. Herawi is presently 
preparing a critical edition of al-Simnani’s Tafsir). 

260. Al-shaykh Muhammad Amin al-Kurdi al-Shafi‘i al-Naqshbandi, tanwir al- 
qulub, with a biographical sketch by his successor {khalifa), al-shaykh Salama aTAz- 
zarm, sixth ed., Cairo, 1348/1929, pp. 548-58. 

261. We are indebted to Professor Guy Monnot, a specialist in Quranic com¬ 
mentaries, for pointing out that the relationship of the 'arsh and the kursi with the qalb 
and the sirr is also found in the commentators, particularly al-Tabari and al-Nisabfln. 

262. Md Taqi b. Md Kazim Muzaffar ‘All Shah Kirmam, Kibrit-e ahmar (+ Bahr 
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al-asrar), ed. J. Nurbakhsh, p. 5: “ Mahall-e zuhtir-e ntir-e khodd wa d'ine-ye tajaliyyat-e 
hudtir-e mawla haqiqat-e qalb ast ke dn latifa ist rabbant wa mujarradist rtihani wa 
haqiqat-e qalb-e rtihdni rd suratist jismdni ke ( ibarat az mudgha-ye sinawbariyya-ye 
wdqi ( a dar aysar-e tajwff-e sadr ast wa har tajalli-ye ma ( nawt ke dar qalb-e ma c nawi 
wdqi c mtshawad dar in qdlab-e sinawbart ke be manzila-ye rowzane-ye dn latjfa-ye rab- 
bdnt wa be mathaba-ye khaltfa-ye dn mujarrad-e rtihantst stiratt mutdbiq-e dn ma'na 
wa mithali muwdfiq-e dn tajalli jilwagar mtgardad wa har gdh dn tajallt az tajalliyydt-e 
jdmi c a bdshad Id mahdla stirat-e mutmaththila stiratt jdmi ( kh(w) dhad btid ... surat-e 
insdnist” In the continuation of the treatise, the author rather abstrusely and in densely 
worded language points out both phrases to be used in dhikr and the signs that should be 
visualized, especially at the level of the heart. The editor, a present-day master of a 
branch of the brotherhood, without going as far as to reveal technical secrets, has never¬ 
theless judged it necessary to clarify a number of sentences with explanatory notes. 

263. Mulla ‘All b. Mulla Sultan Md Gun&badi Nur ‘AIT Shah Than!, Sdlihiyya 
(written in Persian in the name of his son and successor, Salih ‘All Shah, d. 
1386/1966), second ed., Tehran, 1387/1346 solar/1967. 

264. “Zuhtir-e nur dar del ntir-e Imam ast wa ntir-e Imdm dar del-e mtfmin 
anwar az shams ... balke taraf-e nisbat nabashand ... nur-e Imdm zuhur-e nur-e 
haqq ast wa ntir-e shams zulmat wa ghubdr ast . .. “ Ma'rifatt bi l-ntirdniyya ma l rifat 
Allah wa ma ( rifat Allah ma ( rifatt bi l-ntirdniyya man ( arafani bi l-ntirdniyya kdna 
mu ( minan imtahana Uldhu qalbahu li l-tmam ... Salihiyya y “haqiqa,” 86, pp. 
159-60. The final sentence on the subject of the “believer whose heart has been tested 
by God for faith” is an important, consecrated expression to which we shall return. 

265. “Del rd do rti’st rti-ye zahir-e dn ke haydt ast jdn bakhsh-e quwa wa tan ast 
wa tn wajhe qa ( ida-ye ntir ast wa rti-ye batin-e dn ke batin-e qalb ast wa zuhtir-e ti be 
sadr ast majma ( wa mahall-e zuhtir-e asma ) wa sifdt-e ildhrst lihadhd l arsh gtiyand ... 
lihddhd ( Ali ( arsh ast ke be rtiy-e bdtin Alldh ast ke majma l -e asrdr ast,” Sdlihiyya , 
“haqiqa,” 587, p. 330. 

266. Sdlihiyya, pp. 149-50,156,328f., respectively. 

267. On the “invocations of the heart” (dhikr qalbi) of this branch of the Ni‘mat- 
ullahiyya, see also Mulla Sultan Md Gunabadi Sultan ‘All Shah (d. 1327/1909), 
WaldyatNdmeh (in Persian), second ed., Tehran, 1385/1344 solar/1965, especially bab 
9, chapters 2 to 5, pp. 171-89. 

268. Jamal al-Dm shaykh Md Qadir Baqiri NamM, Din wa del (“religion and the 
heart,” in Persian), Tehran, 1356 solar/1977 (numerous references to the works of the 
masters of the Order, e.g., Jalal al-Din ‘All Mir Abu 1-Fadl (d. 1323/1905), Mir Qutb 
al-Din Muhammad (d. 1962) or Shah Maqsud Sadiq ‘Anqa’ (d. 1986). 

269. See, e.g., Hasan b. Hamza b. Md Palasi Shiran, Tadhkira-ye shaykh Md b. 
Sddiq al-Kujujt (translated in Persian in 811/1404 by Najm al-Din Tarumi), Shiraz, 
n.d., pp. 14, 18, 25, 38, 68 and passim; Hadrat Raz Shirazi (Mirza Abu 1-Qasim Aqa 
Mirza Baba, one of the great masters of the Order, d. 1286/1869), Kitdb mirsdd al- 
( ibdd , Tabriz, n.d., pp. 4,10, 11,17, 21, and passim; anonymous, Qasd'id wa mada'ih 
dar sha'n-e mawld-ye muttaqfydn Hadrat-e Shdh-e waldyat ( Alt ( alayhi l-salam , 
Tabriz, n.d., poems num. 10 and 11; anonymous, Yek qismat az tdrikh-e haydt wa 
kardmdt-e sayyid Qutb al-Din Md Shirdzi , Tabriz, 1309/1891, pp. 7-8, 37. All these 
sources are in Persian. 
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270. This dialogue constitutes the last text in a Dhahabi collection of eleven texts, 
Tehran, 1367/1947, pp. 112-50 (the title of the text is Risala-ye hall-e ishkal-e dawdz - 
dah su'dl-e jendb-e Ra'idal-Din Zanjdniquddisa sirruh azpir-e wahid-e ( arif-e kdmil- 
e khod hadrat-e Mirzd Abu l-Qdsim ma'ruf be Aqd Mtrzd Babd-ye Rdz-e Shtrdzt qud¬ 
disa sirruh). 

271. Risdla-ye hall-e ishkdl ... pp. 125-26; see also p. 150 (an allusion to the 
fact that the light of faith in the heart is a ray of Light from the Imam). For KhaksSr sufi 
spiritual practices based on the vision of the Light of the Imam in the heart, see Sayyid 
Ahmad Dehkordi (d. 1339/1920), Burhdn name-ye haqiqat , Tehran, n.d., pp. 8If. 
(“Description of the septuple Mountains of the heart and the rising of the Real Sun”). 
For general information and bibliography on Imamite mystical orders, see R. Gram- 
lich, Die schiitischen Dewischorden Persiens , Wiesbaden, 3 vol., 1981 (3rd edition). 

272. These same elements are found in other esoteric and mystical traditions, like 
certain Hindu traditions and the orthodox Hesychast monks. The earliest accounts 
come from the Vedas: “This Light residing in the hearts of all, omniscient and all-pene¬ 
trating, this Spirit that is the Divine Instructor; it is this Spirit that, with its strength, 
makes the wise person into a Seer” (Rg Veda , VII, 88,4). “Searching in their hearts, the 
sages discover the source and the cause of existence in the depths of the nonexistent” 
(ibid., X, 129, 4). Further clarification comes in the Brdhmanas and the Upanishads : 
“The Self is like a grain of rice, as small as a fragment of golden millet; form residing 
in the cave of the heart, shining like a smokeless fire, the Self bigger than the sky” 
(Shatapata Br., 10, 6, 2 and 4). “Such a sage assumes the very form of the light that he 
perceives with his interior vision, his glance, guided by the Supreme Master [Shiva], 
perceives the shining Sun of Intelligence hidden in the cave of the heart” ( Advaya 
Tdraka Up., 12-13). All the relevant Yoga literature contains information on “the sub¬ 
tle center” {chakra) of the heart, some of which is more detailed than the rest; we limit 
ourselves here to a few lines from the yogic Upanishads: “At the center of the chalice 
of the lotus of the heart is found the mystic syllable AUM, immobil, brilliant as a 
never-extinguished lamp ... it is no more than the Lord, the size of a thumb, and the 
form of the hidden Lord is revealed like a flame in the heart” (Dhydnabindu Up., 
19-22). “In the region of the heart, there is a lotus in the center of which there is a circle 
the size of an atom wherein is found the individual soul, which is light.... When 
thought rests in the very center of the lotus, it attains Knowledge (ibid., 93). On the 
other hand, the method of prayer and meditation of the Hesychast monks can be 
summed up as follows: sitting in the darkness, lower your head, fix your gaze on the 
center of your body, attempt to discover the location of the “true heart,” persevering in 
this exercise day and night, always accompanying it with the prayer “Lord Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, have pity on me” said with the slowest rhythm of breath possible; “thus 
will you find ‘the location of the heart’ and in it all kinds of knowledge and marvels, 
the crown of which is the discovery of the Light of Christ.” The subtle center of the 
heart is found, according to the Greek Fathers, a little above the left nipple (cf. e.g., I. 
Hausherr, “La m6thode d’oraison Hesychaste”; A. Bloom, “Contemplation et ascese, 
contribution orthodoxe”; A. Bloom, “L’Hesychasme, yoga chretien?”; Petite philo- 
calie de la priere du coeur. 

273. The imams knew “concentration of the heart”; they often use expressions 
like “the concentrated [= “concentered”] heart” (al-qalb al-mujtama ( ) (Ibn Babuye, 
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Amdlt, “majlis” 1, num. 6, p. 4; Ibn ( Ayyash, Muqtadab , p. 55) or “the protection of the 
heart against associative thoughts” (hifz al-qalb min al-khawdtir y Ja c far, Tafsir , ed. 
Nwyia, p, 195, a commentary on Qur’an 6:79, and also p. 229, commentary on Qur’an 
104:6-7). 

274. On the sacred phrases and virtues of their repetition, see, e.g., al-Kulaym, 
Usdl y “kitab al-iman wa 1-kurf,” bab al-insaf wa l- c adl, vol. 3, p. 216, num. 9, and espe¬ 
cially “kitab al-du c a’,” ch. 23-29 (on the dhikr , the Remembrance of God) and ch. 31- 
51 (on the sacred phrases), vol. 4, pp. 245-65 and 267-90; on illumination of the heart 
by prayer, cf. the words of the third imam in al-Nu'mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 92. The 
Imamite mystics claim to have received their dhikr from the imams via an uninter¬ 
rupted chain of spiritual masters. 

275. For heresiological sources, see, e.g., al-Ash'an, Maqdldt al-isldmiyyin\ al- 
Baghdadi, Farq\ al-Shahrastam, Milal , s.v., or under “Hishamayn.” For Imamite 
sources and the refutations of the imams, see, e.g., al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, “kitab al- 
tawhid,” bab al-nahy c ani 1-jism wa 1-shra, p. 140, num. 1; Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid, 
ch. 6, pp. 97f., nums. 1,2,4, 6,7 etc., and ch. 8, pp. 113-14, num. 13 (the anthropomor- 
phist remarks are here attributed to two other companions, also, al-Maythami and 
“Mu’min” al-Taq); Ibn Babuye, Amalt , “majlis” 47, p. 277, nums. 1 and 2. The teach¬ 
ings of these companions (Hisham b. Salim was part of the entourage of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh imams, HisMm b. al-Hakam was in the entourage of the latter two) are too 
little known; they are considered either as anthropomorphists or as anti-anthropomor- 
phists; they are at times presented as intimate disciples of the imams, and at other times 
as opposed to them, if not condemned by the imams because of their beliefs; it is for this 
reason that we hesitate to use the word “disciple.” See, e.g., W. Madelung, “Hish&m b. 
al-Hakam,” EI2 ; W. Madelung, “The Shiite and Kharijite Contribution,” especially pp. 
129-30, note 10; Shahrastam, Livre des religions , pp. 531-38 (especially D. Gimaret’s 
notes on pp. 531-32 and 535), and also in the present work, s.v. 

276. Cf. Part 1-2, especially Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhtd , ch. 67 (bab al-nahy £ ani 
l-kamrn),pp. 454-61. 

277. When speaking about the Light that is seen at the level of the heart, the 
imams are speaking either of God or of the Imam; they sometimes even keep this ambi¬ 
guity about themselves, as plenary manifestations of the ontological Imam. For exam¬ 
ple, in Ja c far’s remarks resembling the “paradoxes”(s/zata/i<30 of the sufis: Abu Basir 
(cf. note 182): 

“Tell me if, on the Day of Ressurection, the believers will be able to see 
God.” 

Ja'far: “Yes, but they have already seen Him well before the coming of that 
day.” 

“When?” 

“When He asked them ‘Am I not your Lord?’ and they replied, ‘Verily’” 
(Qur’an 7: 172). 

Abu Basir reports that then his master remained silent for a long time, then said: 

“The believers see Him already in this world before the Day of Resurrection, 
do you not see Him right now ? 

“Could I have your authority to report these words?” 
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“No, because a negator, not knowing the deep meaning of these words, 
would use them to accuse us of assimilationism and infidelity. Vision with the 
heart differs from vision with the eyes, and God transcends the descriptions of the 
assimilationists and the heretics’’ (Ibn Babuye, Kitab al-tawhid , ch. 8, num. 20, p. 
117). 

In another tradition attributed to Ja c far al-Sadiq an identity is established between the 
Lord and the Imam; commenting on Qur’an 39:69 (“And the earth will be illumined by 
the light of its Lord” — wa ashraqat al-ard bi-nuri rabbihd ), the sixth imam said: “The 
Lord of the earth is the Imam of the earth,” and to the question “What will happen to it 
when the Imam appears?” he replies: “Then men will no longer need the sun, for the 
light of the Imam will suffice them” (al-Qummf, Tafsir , under Qur’an 39:69). Remarks 
of the same tenor are reported in Jabir’s corpus, a corpus whose early date of composi¬ 
tion and affiliation with ShTism there can no longer be any doubt about: “Then I [it is 
Jabir b. Hayyan who is speaking] prostrated myself before him [imam Ja ( far]. He said 
“If your prostration were addressed to me, you would be among the happy ones. Your 
ancestors already were prostrate before me [an allusion to the “voyage” of the divine 
light of the Imam through the ages of humanity]. But in being prostrate before me, o 
Jabir, you actually are prostrate before yourself [an allusion to the presence of the inte¬ 
rior Imam in each initiated believer]. By God, you are well above [such prostrations]!” 
“But I prostrated myself again.” He then said, “O Jabir, you have no need of all that.” 
“You are right, my lord,” I replied. He said: “We know what you mean and you know 
what I mean. So obtain that which you desire.” ( Mukhtdr rasd'il Jdbir b. Hayydn , 
“kitab ikhraj ila 1-quwwa mi fT 1-fi‘l,” pp. 79-80; French trans. P. Lory, Dix traites 
d’alchimie, p. 296, note 160. For the vision of light of the Imam with the heart in 
Jabir’s works, see P. Lory, Alchimie et mystique, pp. 38,61,104,157. 

278. Once again we are assisted by indices from an Indian text: “Through con¬ 
centration on the center of the heart, the yogi gains limitless knowledge, knows the 
past, the present, and the future; he possessed clairvoyance and “clairaudience”; he can 
see the gods and goddesses, and he masters the supernatural beings that move in space. 
He who, each day, fixes his interior gaze on the hidden Flame of the Heart, obtains the 
power of moving through the air and that of showing up anywhere in the world at will” 
(Shiva Samhitd , V, 86-88). It is interesting to note that the prodigious faculties that the 
Shivaist text lists for the ascetic who concentrates on the “Flame of the Heart” are 
exactly those that are attributed to the imams, and sometimes to some of their initiates, 
especially the “representatives” of the hidden imam: for knowledge of the past, present, 
and future, see, e.g., al-Kulaym, Usui , vol. 1, “kitab al-hujja,” bab jihat ‘ulurn al- 
a’imma, pp. 393f.; for clairvoyance and clairaudience, see al-Saffar, Basd'ir , section 9, 
ch. 1, 7, and 12; for the control exercises on supernatural or nonhuman beings, see 
Basd'ir , section 7, ch. 14-16 and section 10, ch. 16-18; on “magic displacement” and 
“striding over clouds,” see BasdHr , section 8, ch. 12-15; on the supernatural powers of 
the hidden imam’s representatives, see, e.g., Ibn Babuye, Kamal al-din, chapter 45, 
especially pp. 482f. All of these points will be returned to at length. 

279. Ja'far: “ Amruna [amr: “affair,” “cause,” “order”; it is our sense that “doctrine” 
contains all these meanings to a certain extent] sirr ft sirr wa sirr mustasirr wa sirr la 
yufidu ilia sirr wa sirr muqanna 1 bi-sirr,” Basa'ir, section 1, ch. 12, p. 28, num. 1. 

280. Al-Baqir: “ Inna amr and hddhd masttir muqanna 1 bi l-mithdq (it could also 
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be translated: “Our doctrine is hidden, veiled since the time of the preexistential World 
of the Pact”) man hatakahu adhallahu ) llah” Basd'ir, ibid., num. 2. 

281. Ja c far: Inna amrand huwa l-haqq wa haqq al-haqq wa huwa l-zdhir wa l- 
bdtin wa batin al-batin wa huwa l-sirr wa sirr al-sirr wa sirr mustasirr wa sirr muqan- 
na ( bi l-sirr ” Basa'ir , ibid., num. 4, p. 28. 

282. It is perhaps in this sense that the recursive words of the imams, repeated 
like a leitmotive throughout the ensemble of their works, should be understood: “We 
are the Treasure (khazana) and the Treasurers ( khuzzdntkhazana ) of God’s secret and 
our initiated [shfatund, lit. “our Shfites“our “partisans”; this translation will be jus¬ 
tified in part III-2] are our treasures and our treasurers,” cf. e.g., Basd'ir, section 2, ch. 
3; al-Kulaym, Usui , “kitab al-hujja,” ch. 13-14; al-Kulaym, Rawda, vol. 1, p. 101; Ibn 
Babuye, c Uytin , vol. 1, ch. 19-20; Ibn Babuye, Ma c ant al-akhbdr , p. 132; Ibn Babuye, 
Sifat al-sht c a , pp. 60f.; Ibn ‘ Ayyash, Muqtadab , p. 89. 

283. The traditions of several imams: “ Hadithund (var.: amruna) sa c b mustas ( ab 
Id hahtamiluhu (var.: Id yu ( minu bihi) illd nabt mursal aw malak muqarrab aw mu'min 
imtahana'llahu qalbahu li l-tmdn,” cf. e.g., al-Saffar, Basd'ir , section 1, ch. 11, pp. 
20-28; Furat, Tafstr, p. 55; we find here the three categories of “pure beings” initiated by 
the luminous entities of the Impeccables in the pre-existential World of the Pact, which 
corroborates the idea according to which on one hand the teaching of the imams and on 
the other the practice of vision with the heart are the reactualization of the primordial Ini¬ 
tiation. Certain traditions add another element, having the capacity to add faith to the 
teaching of the imams: “a fortified city” (madtna hastna ), which according to the imams 
is “a concentrated heart” (al-qalb al-mujtama '), cf. Basd'ir , section 1, ch. 11, p. 21, num. 
3; Ibn Babuye, Amalt, “majlis” 1, p. 4, num. 6; Ibn Babuye, Ma ( dnt al-akhbdr , p. 189. 
The believer with a proven heart, one who has managed to pass the initiatory test of 
vision with the heart, is thus the true faithful of the imams, “the true Shfite.” 

284. Cf. al-Saffar, Basd'ir , section 9, chapter 12, pp. 440-42, num. 4; al-Kulaym, 
Usui , vol. 2, “kitab al-hujja,” bab mawalid al-aTmma, pp. 225-28, num. 1. 

285. According to traditions attributed to the fifth and sixth imams, the prophets 
and the imams are endowed with five spirits: 1) the holy spirit (ruh al-quds) who 
obtains Knowledge for them and because of whom they can carry the repository of 
prophecy; 2) the spirit of faith ( ruh al-imdn), through which they have faith, fear of the 
Lord and justice; 3) the spirit of strength (rtih al-quwwa), through which they can 
expend effort in obedience to God; 4) the spirit of longing (rtih al-shahwa), through 
which they desire to serve God and satisfy their natural needs; and 5) the spirit of 
movement (rtih al-madraj), or the spirit of life (rtih al-hayat), which allows them to 
move. Cf. al-Saffar, Basa'ir, section 9, ch. 14, pp. 445-50; al-Kulaym, Ustil , vol. 2, 
“kitab al-hujja,” bab fihi dhikr al-arw&h allati fi 1-a’imma, pp. 15-17. 

286. The imam is identified with the Word (kalima) of God. In the Qufan, the 
only man identified with the Word, with the Logos, is Jesus Christ, the son of Mary (cf. 
Qur’an 3:39 and 45; 4:171). In the domain that we are in the midst of presenting, there 
is a parallel to be found between Christ and the imams, on the one hand, and between 
Fatima and Mary, on the other; on this subject see Mahmoud M. Ayoub, “Towards an 
Islamic Christology: An Image of Jesus in Early Shfi Muslim Literature,” MW, 66, 
1976, pp. 163-88; Henry Corbin, En Islam Iranien, s.v. “christiansime et shfisme” and 
“christologie”; the studies are cited in note 152. 
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287. The mention of the “Supreme Horizon” ( al-ufuq al-a'la) is not gratuitious; 
the expression is used once in the Qur’an: “By the star when it disappears/Your Com¬ 
panion (the Prophet Muhammad) has not gone astray, nor does he err/He does not 
speak under the command of his own impulse/It is only a Revelation which has been 
inspired to him/The Powerful, the Almighty made it known to him/The Powerful was 
held in majesty/When he found himself on the Supreme Horizon/Then he approached 
and remained suspended/He was at a distance of two bowshots or less/And he revealed 
to his servant what he revealed” (Qur’an 53:1-10); although it is difficult to differenti¬ 
ate between the names represented by “he” in the last four verses [God, the angel 
Gabriel, or the Prophet himself], the Imamite commentary, in accord with the majority 
of Sunni commentaries, has identified him who “found himself at the Supreme Hori¬ 
zon” as the angel Gabriel (cf. al-Hasan al-'Askan, Tafstr , p. 298; C A1T b. Ibrahim al- 
Qummf, Tafstr , under Qur’an 53:1-10; Furat, Tafstr , under Qur’an 53:1-10). Thus the 
imam would be, from the moment of his birth, summoned by the angel of Revelation, 
the angel of the prophets, who transmits the divine message to him. It is the superiority 
of the imams over the prophets that is thus implicitly emphasized, and therefore that of 
esotericism over exotericism. 

288. Cf. note 182. 

289. Certain elements irresistibly recall the legend of the conception of 
Zoroaster, as it is described by al-Shahrastani: “ ... Then [God] put the spirit of 
Zoroaster in a tree that He had grow at the summit of f Illiyun .... He then mixed the 
spirit of Zoroaster with some cowmilk. Zoroaster’s father drank it, and it became 
sperm, and then an embryo in his mother’s womb ... Livre des religions, p. 643 
(trans. G. Monnot: see the translator’s notes; compare with Denkart, VII, 2, If., and M. 
Mole, LaLegende de Zoroastre selon les textes pehlevis , Paris, 1967, pp. 15f.). 

290. Al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab mawalid al-a’imma, vol. 2, pp. 
228f., num. 2f. 

291. Al-KulaynT, Usui, ibid., num. 5. 

292. The parallel established with the Qur’anic account of the conception of 
Jesus and the visit of the angel to Mary is evident (cf. Qur’an 19:15f.). 

293. Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, ch. 147, p. 183, num. 1. According to some traditions, the 
seed of the imam comes from a celestial dew upon a piece of fruit or a blade of grass 
that his father absorbed; cf., e.g. Basa'ir, section 9, ch. 7, pp. 431-34. 

294. Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, ibid., num. 2; it should be emphasized that according to 
the Imamite idea, the numerous celestial ascensions of the Prophet, just as much as the 
“supernatural translocations” or “striding upon clouds” of the imams (see later discus¬ 
sion), take place corporally; on the question of the mTraj , the literature about it, and the 
polemics between holders of the “spiritual” thesis and those of the “corporeal” thesis, 
see the erudite introduction by N. Mayel Herawi to his edition of MTraj Ndme-ye Abu 
( Ali Sind be endemam-e tahrir-e dn az Shams al-Din Ibrahim Abarquhi (in Persian), 
Tehran, 1365 solar/1987, pp. 11-67. 

295. There are numerous variations of the traditions concerning these character¬ 
istics; we report here only those details that are encountered most frequently in most of 
the traditions; cf. al-Saff&r, Basa'ir, section 9, chapters 11-12; al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab 
al-hujja,” bab mawalid al-a’imma, numbers 4,5,6,8. 

296. This is the definition given by the Prophet, for the word al-batul, the sur- 
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name shared with Mary, the mother of Jesus, and Fatima (cf. Ibn Babuye, c Ilal, ch. 144, 
p. 181); the word usually has the meaning of “pious virgin,” but in our context it could 
be translated as “immaculate” (although in the Christian tradition relative to Mary, the 
term has more the meaning of “without sin,” or “not soiled by sin”). 

297. We have counted 46 in the early sources (al-Saffar, Basa'ir , section 9, chap¬ 
ters 7-12, pp. 431-43; al-Kulaym, Usui, ibid., vol. 2, “kitab al-hujja,” bab mawalTd al- 
a’imma, pp. 225f, and especially 229-31; al-Kulaynt, al-Rawda , vol. 1, pp. 182-83; for 
more recent sources, see al-Turayhi, Majma 5 al-bahrayn , s.v. ‘“amud,” “nur”). Of the 
46 traditions, 35 are attributed to Ja ( far, 8 to al-Baqir, and 3 to al-Rida. What once 
again confirms the determining role of these first two individuals, and particularly that 
of JaTar, in the systematic elaboration of Imamite doctrine (also called Ja c farite doc¬ 
trine), is the fact that Ja'far is considered by Muslim esotericists as the “father” of Mus¬ 
lim occult sciences. On discussions regarding Ja c far’s founding role in Islamic 
occultism, see J. Ruska, Arabischer Alchemisten , Heidelberg, 1924; P. Kraus, Jdbir b. 
Hayydn ; and the responses of: F. Sezgin, GAS , vol. 4, especially pp. 19If.; T. Fahd, 
“Ga c far as-Sadiq et la tradition scientifique arabe,” in Le ShVisme imdmite ; T. Fahd, La 
Divination arabe , s.v. Ga'far as-Sadiq; P. Lory, Alchimie et Mystique en terre d’Islam, 
pp. 44f. 

298. “ ( Amud al-nur, c amud min nur” cf., e.g., al-Saffar, Basd'ir , pp. 431-33, 
435-36,442. 

299. Manarmin nur,” al-Saffar, Basd'ir, pp. 432,435; al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 2, p. 
231, num. 6. 

300. “Misbdh min nur, al-Saffar, Basd'ir , pp. 432,433. 

301. “Nur mithl sabikat al-dhahab,” al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 2, p. 230, num. 5. 

302. Al-Saffar, Basd'ir, pp. 439,440,442. 

303. Al-Saffar, Basa'ir, p. 440: “ Ja ( ala Alldh baynahu wa bayna l-imdm ( amd- 
dan min nur ... idhd ardda ( ilma shay'in nazara fi dhalika l-nurfa- ( arafahu” 

304. Al-Saffar, Basd'ir, p. 432; see also the following hadith: “ ... A minaret of 
light with which [the imam] sees the actions of the servants (. . . mandran min nur 
yanzuru bihi ila a ( mdl al- ( ibdd )” or on page 431: “ ... For him is established a column 
made of light, [stretching] between the heavens and the earth, and by which he sees the 
actions of people and knows their intentions (... Nusiba lahu c amudan min nur min 
al-sama' ila l-ardyara bihi a c mal al-nds waya ( rifu niyyatihim)” 

305. Al-Saffar, Basd'ir, pp. 434, 437; sometimes the word bilad (lit. country, 
region), here translated as “place,” is replaced by the word qarya (village) (e.g., on 
pages 437-38). 

306. To clarify certain elements of early Imamite teaching, what we have called 
“nonrational esoteric Imamism,” we have often been led to consult occult or magical lit¬ 
erature, not only in the confines of the Muslim world where texts are for the most part 
inaccessible or too hermetic and little studied, but also in other esoteric and occult tradi¬ 
tions that are more completely studied and richer in resources. Regarding the Column of 
Light, an analogous phenomenon can be discerned in the occultists of India or Tibet, as 
well as in the medieval West. In Hindu cosmology, Akdsha (often translated as “ether”) 
is the fifth element and the Mother of the four others; it is a sacred cosmic material of 
extreme subtlety; it is thus invisible to the physical eye, but it fills all of space, penetrat¬ 
ing everything. For Indian occultists, Akdsha has, among other properties, that of 
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recording in itself everything that happens in the universe, from events of a cosmic scale 
to the slightest movements of thought; this is why it is also called Chitakdsha ( Akdsha — 
universal mind ). The occultist yogi can obtain the ability to visualize Akdsha with his 
spiritual eye, with the eye of his heart, or with the eye of Shiva located between his eye¬ 
brows. At the moment of vision, Akdsha , the universal mind, is perceived as a “divine” 
Light reflecting in the individual mind of the yogi, who thus “sees” all, or sees the object 
of his personal quest within the totality of everything else (H. Carrington, Hindu magic , 
London, 1909, ch. 11; Prakasam Pillai, Hindu Occultism , 1967, p. 180f.). It is claimed 
that the esotericist magicians of the Himalayan countries have been able to focus the 
famous crystal ball, apparently of Tibetan origin, utilizing the same cosmological infor¬ 
mation; a crystal ball made according to the strict rules and precedures required can con¬ 
centrate the rays of light reflected by Akdsha into those of the eye of Shiva; this is the 
way that the yogi-magician can see, e.g., “what is happening in the minds of men” or 
“what is happening in the farthest places of the earth and the cosmos” (F. Johnston, 
Himalayan Tantric Magic , Bombay, 1949, pp. 131-35). Among the occultists of the 
western Middle Ages, exactly the same characteristics are found for what is called 
“astral light,” “golden light,” or “quintessential light” (from “quint-essence,” the Fifth 
Element), where the magician contemplates the mysteries of the world and draws from 
it his magical powers (e.g., Grimoire de Salomon , Paris, 1930, p. 61). As was under¬ 
scored in the section on “vision with the heart,” is is not our attempt here to draw direct 
parallels, but rather to use these references from other traditions in our context, showing 
a strong presence of esoteric elements in the practices of early Imamism, an initiatory 
doctrine where an occult presence—of religious as well as “mythical” expression—runs 
in filigree and occupies a much more important place than purely speculative theologi¬ 
cal-philosophical discourse. Although we do not believe that a symbolic meaning can be 
given to the Imamite Column of Light, it seems worthwhile to remember that in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition the luminous column (of fire during the night, a cloud during 
the day) symbolizes the active presence of God, guiding the Chosen People (cf. Exodus 
13:21-22). Finally, let it be borne in mind that the Imamite Column of Light, which to 
our thinking is of a magical nature, appears to have no relationship to its mystical-philo¬ 
sophical IsmaTli homonym (cf. Corbin, Trilogie ismaelienne , s.v.). 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 3 

307. See, e.g., Ibn Kathir, al-Biddya wa l-nihaya , vol. 7, pp. 225f.; c Abd al-Qahir 
al-Baghdadi, al-Farq bayna l-flraq y pp. 58f.; Ibn Taymiyya, Kitdb Minhdj al-sunnatal- 
nabawiyya , vol. 2, pp. 182f.; al-Mufid, Irshad , pp. 6f.; L. Veccia Vaglieri, £72, vol. 1, 
p. 392; I. Poonawala and E. Kohlberg, in Encyclopedia Iranica , vol. 1, fasc. 8; H. 
Laoust, “Le r61e de ‘A1T dans la stra shTite,” ££/, vol. 30, 1962; J. Eliash, c Ali b. Abi 
Talib in Ithnd f ashart—shft belief, doctoral thesis, University of London, June, 1966; 
Md Ibrahim al-Muwahhid, 'All ft l-ahddith al-nabawiyya , Beirut, 1404/1984, espe¬ 
cially the introduction. 

308. See, e.g., al-Muffd, Irshdd , pp. 167f., Ibn Shahrashub, Mandqib , pp. 112f.; 
al-Dhahabi, Kitdb duwal al-isldm , vol. 1, pp. 2If. 

309. On this episode, see, e.g., Ibn Kathir, al-Biddya wa l-nihdya, vol. 8, pp. 
50-52; H. Lammens, Etudes sur le regne du calife Omeyyade Mu c dwiya I (complement 
with the corresponding articles from Encyclopedic de VIslam). 
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310. For the reasons behind these pro-Shf ite politics, the conflicts between the 
two brothers al-Ma’mtin and al-AmTn, and the early sources, see F. Gabrieli, Al- 
Ma'mfin e gli Alidi, especially pp. 40f.; F. Gabrieli, “Amin” in E12, vol. 1, pp. 449-5; 
D. Sourdel, “La politique religieuse du calife abbasside al-Ma’mun,” REI , vol. 30, 
1962; D. Sourdel, “Baramika,” in EI2 , vol. 1, p. 1064; H. Laoust, Les Schismes dans 
VIslam, pp. 98f.; W. Madelung, “New documents concerning al-Ma’mun, al-Fadl b. 
Sahl, and C A1T al-Rida,” Studia Arabica et Islamica , Festschrift for Ihsdn f . Abbas, ed. 
W. al-Qadi, Beirut, 1981, pp. 333-46. 

311. Cf. the long and famous sermon by al-Rida in the Great Mosque of Marw, 
shortly after his arrival in the city; the imam (in the Shi rite sense of the word, of 
course), his rank and mission are described as being beyond political considerations; 
the imam’s cause is beyond the imperfect understanding of those who do not possess 
the necessary criteria to be able to choose one; subjecting the rank of the imam to elec¬ 
tion by human choice lowers the rank to that of an ordinary earthly sovereign, while in 
reality the imam was chosen by God since before the time of creation and announced 
by the prophets in the holy books in order to bring the Light of Truth to his faithful. The 
imam is the proof of God on earth; whether or not he is elected by humanity in no way 
changes his divine selection; for the text of this sermon and the slight variations the 
early texts give of it, see al-Nu‘mam, Kitab al-ghayba , pp. 315-26; Ibn Babuye, Amalt, 
“majlis” 97, pp. 674-80; Ibn Babuye c Uyun , ch. 20, pp. 216-22, num. 1; Ibn Babuye, 
Kamdl al-din , vol. 2, ch 58, pp. 675-81, num. 31. 

312. See, e.g., Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt , vol. 5, pp. 156-64; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya , vol. 
9, pp. 103f.; Ibn Taymiyya, Minhaj , vol. 2, pp. 125f.; al-Muffd, Irshad, pp. 234-41; see 
also W. Chittick’s introduction to his translation of the work of the fourth imam, al- 
Sahtfa al-Sajjadiyya , The Psalms of Islam, London, Muhammadi Trust, 1988. 

313. See, e.g., al-Mufid, Irshdd, pp. 241 f.; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, vol. 9, pp. 
309f.; Ibn Taymiyya, Minhdj, vol. 3, pp. 114-15. Zayd was the son of the fourth iman. 
The eponym of the “five-imam Shi rites,” he is known especially for his revolt against 
the Umayyads in Kufa near the end of the caliphate of Hisham in 122/740. His armed 
insurrection was quickly repressed by the forces of Yusuf al-Thaqafi, the governor of 
Iraq; Zayd and a few hundred of his partisans met their deaths on that occasion (see R. 
Strothmann, “Zayd b. ‘AIT,” Ell, vol. 4, p. 1260). One of Zayd’s sons, Yahya, managed 
to escape the massacre and take over the Zaydi revolt, this time from Khurasan, under 
the caliphate of WalTd II. He managed to raise a part of eastern Iran against the 
Umayyad power for nearly three years; he was assassinated at Juzjan, not far from 
Herat, in 125/743 (see C. Von Arendonk, “Yahya b. Zayd,” Ell, vol. 4, pp. 1214-15). 

314. See, e.g., al-Muffd, Irshad, pp. 249f.; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya , vol. 10, pp. 
105f.; see also the studies cited in note 297 in fine, and EI2, vol. 2, pp. 384-85. 

315. Cf., e.g., Tdrtkh-e sht ( e wa firqa-ha-ye islami, the Persian translation of 
Kitab al-Farq bayna l-firaq by ‘Abd al-Qatir al-Baghdadi, by Md Jaw&d Mashkur, 
Tehran, 1339 solar/1960, p. 80, and note; Ibn Taqtaqa, Tdrtkh-e Fakhri, p. 208; al- 
Ya‘qubf, Ta'rikh, pp. 103-4. 

316. The Zaydi revolt of the Hasanids Md b. ‘AbdAllah, called al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya, and his brother Ibrahim, was the largest armed Shi rite insurrection of the 
reign of the second Abbasid caliph, al-Mansur (137-59/754-75). Open hostility began 
shortly after the assassination of Abu Muslim in 138/755; for seven years the two 
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brothers stirred up insurrection in a number of centers of the caliphate, especially in 
Iraq, the Hijaz, and Khurasan, while always avoiding a test of strength. In 145/762, the 
revolt became open and armed, almost at the same time, with Muhammad in Medina 
and Ibrahim in Basra. Within a few months the revolt was violently repressed by the 
forces of the governor of Kufa, Tsa b. Musa, and the two brothers were killed (cf., e.g., 
Ibn Kathir, Biddya , vol. 10, pp. 93f.; C. Von Arendonk, LesDebuts de Vimdmat zaydite 
du Yemen , pp. 44f.; C. Von Arendonk, “al-Nafs al-Zakiyya,” Ell , vol. 3, p. 710). It 
must be noted that one of the reasons given by the imams for their passive and negative 
attitude, or what might today be called their “apolitical stance,” especially as regards 
their refusal to support the Zaydi revolts is the following: the imams have revealed 
books, called the Books ( kutub) of c Ali and Fatima, in their possession. These books 
contain the names of all the sovereigns as well as the names of their fathers up until the 
end of time; the names of the Zaydi insurgents do not appear in the books, and thus they 
will never attain power. The imams thus know beforehand that these revolts are 
doomed to fail (cf. al-Saffar, Basd'ir , section 4, Mb IT 1-afimma 'indahum al-kutub 
allatT fiha asma* al-muluk, pp. 168-70; in the next part of this study we will return to 
the sacred and secret Books of the imams in greater detail). In general, according to the 
imams, any Shifite revolt before the Return of the hidden imam will be crushed vio¬ 
lently. In the words of Ja ( far: “None of those of us from the house of the Prophet has 
ever rebelled or will ever rebel against oppression to defend a just cause without the 
great calamity ripping out his roots; and this will be the case until the time of the com¬ 
ing of our Resurrector. Any rebellion by any of us will be only one more cause for suf¬ 
fering both for us (the imams) and for our faithful” (Md kharaja wa Id yakhruj minnd 
ahl al-bayt ild qiyam qa'imina ahadun li-yadfa ( a zulman aw yan c asha haqqan 
illd } stalamathu l-baliyya wa kdna qiyamuhu ziyddatanft makruhina wa shi c atind”\ “fi 
bayan isnad al-Sahifa,” first part of al-Sahifat al-Sajjadiyya by the fourth imam, c Ali 
Zayn al- ( Abidin, p. 22, num. 62). See also al-Kulaym, al-Rawda y vol. 2, p. 121; al- 
Nu'marn, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 244, 248, 283, 286, 291 (traditions of al-Baqir and Ja c - 
far). Again, according to Ja'far, he and his fathers (i.e., the imams in the Twelver line) 
call people to life, although his uncle Zayd and the Zaydis—for whom armed revolt 
against an oppressor is an article of faith—call them to death ( c All Zayn al- c Abidin, op. 
cit y p. 18, num. 47). We will soon see how al-Husayn’s battle at Karbala is explained 
not as a revolt with political implications but as a predestined act with mystical impli¬ 
cations. 

317. See, e.g., al-MufTd, Irshdd , pp. 263f.; Ibn Taymiyya, Minhdj , vol. 2, pp. 
114f.; Abu 1-Faraj al-Isfaharu, Maqdtil al-tdlibiyyin y pp. 172-76. 

318. See, e.g., al-Mufid, Irshdd , pp. 288f.; Ibn Taymiyya, Minhdj , vol. 2, pp. 
127-28; Abu 1-Faraj al-Isfaharu, Maqdtil al-talibiyyin , pp. 182-85. 

319. See, e.g., al-Mufid, Irshdd , pp. 229f.; Ibn Taymiyya, Minhdj , vol. 2, pp. 
129f.; the imam ( Ali b. Muhammad is the eponym of the Alawite Shifites. On al- 
Mutawakkil and his successors’ anti-Shi c ite politics of repression (the demolition in 
236/850 of al-Husayn’s mausoleum, persecutions, imprisonments, torture), see Ibn 
Kathir, al-Biddya, vol. 10, pp. 3Ilf.; al-Tabari, Ta'rtkh, vol. 7, pp. 265f.; D. Sourdel, 
“La politique religieuse des successeurs d’al-Mutawakkil,” 57, vol. 31,1973. 

320. See, e.g., al-Mufid, Irshdd , pp. 311 f.; Ibn Taymiyya, Minhdj , vol. 2, pp. 
134f.; also, al-Nawbakhti, Firaq al-shfa, pp. 75-77. 
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321. See what is perhaps the earliest source on this event, Abu Mikhnaf Lht b. 
Yahya al-Azdi al-Ghamidf al-KufT (d. circa 158/774), Maqtal al-Husayn aw Waq c at al- 
Taff,\ ed. M. H. Yusuff Gharawi, Qumm, 1367 solar/1988; see also, e.g., al-Mufid, 
Irshad, pp. 179-224; for discussions by Sunnites and Shfites, see Ibn Taymiyya, Min- 
hdj, vol. 2, pp. 225, 237-56; cf. Ibn Kathir’s historiographical Sunni account, al- 
Bidaya , vol. 8, pp. 172f.; for other sources, see L. Vecchia Vaglieri’s remarkable article 
“al-Husayn b. ‘AIT,” EI2 ; for information about the period, see H. Lammens, Le 
caliphat de Yaztd I (this study is to be complemented with the corresponding articles 
from the Encyclopedie de VIslam). 

322. “Anzala'lldhu ta ( dla al-nasr c ala l-Husayn hattd kdna bayna l-samd ) wa al- 
ard thumma khuyyira al-nasr aw liqa i Allah fa-akhtdra liqa > Alldh ta l ala” al-Kulaym, 
Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab anna l-a c imma ya'lamun mata yamutun, num. 672, vol. 1, p. 
387. 

323. Ibn Babuye, c Uyun y ch. 17, num. 1, pp. 209-10. 

324. E.g., Ibn Babuye, 7 Idly chap. 156, pp. 205-10; chap. 178, p. 243; Ibn 
Babuye, Amdli, pp. 126, 131, 136, 140,144,164, 579; Ibn Babuye, ( Uyun, ch. 31, vol. 
2, p. 26, num. 6. We have evidence of a similar view of things among the Batinites in 
the Kitdb al-haft al-sharif a collection of esoteric dialogues between the imam Ja c far 
and his disciple Mufaddal al-Ju c fi. Ja c far claims that al-Husayn was pre-existentially 
destined to be sacrificed for God; after having been Ishmael (Abraham’s son; in the 
Islamic tradition it was he and not Isaac who was to be sacrificed by his father) and 
Jesus, he reached the goal and the perfection of his destiny in Karbala, in the same way 
that the assassins of the imam were pre-existentially destined to perdition (. Kitdb al-haft 
al-sharif ed. M. Ghalib, chap. 39, “fi ma'rifa qatl al-Husayn ft 1-batin,” pp. 92-95, and 
chap. 40, “ft ma ( rifa qatl al-Husayn ( ala 1-batin ft zaman bant Umayya,” pp. 96-102; 
ed. A. Tamer under the title Kitdb al-haft wa l-azillay pp. 97-107. On this book, see H. 
Halm’s erudite study, Das “Buch der Schatten,” in Der Islam y vol. 55, 1978); for a 
mystical version of the drama of Karbala, see also M. Ayoub, Redemptive Suffering in 
Islam: A Study of the Devotional Aspects of c ashura in Twelver ShVism , The Hague, 
1978; for a nonpolitical vision of the battle of Karbala, see also H. M. Jafri, Origins and 
Early Development ofSht'a Islam y s.v., and especially pp. 200-4. For a general study, 
see J. Calmard, Le Culte de Yimdm Husayn: Etude sur la commemoration du drame de 
Karbald dans Vlran pre-safavidey doctoral thesis, Paris, 1975. 

325. “ . .. Qdtil wa'qtul wa tuqtal wa'khruj bi-qawmin li l-shahdda Id shahdda 
lahum Hid ma < aka r n al-Nu ( mam, Kitdb al-ghaybay ch. 3, pp. 82-83, nums. 3 and 4; 
also, Ibn BSbuye, Kamdl al-diny ch 58, vol, 2, pp. 669-70, num. 15. 

326. See ALSERAT: Papers from the Imam Husayn Conference, London, 6th-9th 
July 1984 , Muhammadi Trust, London, 1986, al-Serat , vol. XII (especially the second 
part dedicated to historical and doctrinal perspectives). 

327. Cf. the recurrent expression of the imams: “Any banner raised before the ris¬ 
ing of the Resurrector belongs to a rebel against God” ( Inna kulla rayatin turfa c u qabla 
qiydm al-qd } im fd-sdhibuhd tdghut ), e.g., al-Kulaym, Rawda , vol. 2, pp. 121f.; al- 
Nu ( mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , all of chapter 5, pp. 161-68, and chapter 14, p. 393, num. 
53. The word tdghut is used eight times in the Qur’an, there referring to all kinds of 
rebels against Allah’s Order (idols, demons, or sovereigns), 

328. “Yd ma ( shar al-sht ( a Id tudhillu riqabakum bi-tark td ( a sultanikum fa- } in 
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kana c adilan fa*s 3 alu 3 llah ta ( ala baqa'ahu wa 3 in kana jd 3 iran fa*s'alu 3 lldh ta ( dla 
islahahu fa-inna saldhakum ft salah sultanikum wa anna l-sultdn aWddil bi-manzilat 
al-wdlid al-rahim fa-ahibbu lahu md tuhibbdn li-anfusikum wa krahti lahu md 
takrahun li-anfusikum, ” cf. Ibn Babuye, Amdli, pp. 161-62; cited also by J. Homa’i in 
the introduction to his edition of al-Ghazzali’s Nasihat al-muluk (Tehran, 1351 
solar/1972, new edition p. xii), an introduction containing interesting remarks on the 
political passivity of early Imamism. 

329. Al-Kulaym, Usui, “Kitab al-iman wa 1-kufr,” bab talab al-rfasa, vol. 3, pp. 
405-7; six of the traditions come from Ja ( far, one from al-Baqir, and one from al-Rida 
(the latter being called by the kunya Abu 1-Hasan—tradition num. 1—and is identifiable 
thanks to his disciple Mu'ammarb. Khallad [b. Abi Khallad al-Baghdadi]; on him, see al- 
Najashf, Rijal, s.v.; al-Ardabili, JdmT al-ruwdt, vol. 2, p. 252). The word rVdsa refers to 
both political and religious power of command; a ra 3 is can be a political chief, a “leader,” 
or a theologian who is the “head” of a school (cf. al-Turayhi, Majma c al-bahrayn , s.v. On 
“leadership” ( rVdsa ) in general, see al-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. XV/3, pp. 102-4; on “those 
who pretend to be leaders” ( mutara'isun ) see al-Kashshi, Rijal, pp. 148,152,207). 

330. “Man talaba 1-rRasa halakaf “Man arada 1-rVdsa halaka,” al-Kulaym, 
Usui, ibid., nums. 2,1 . 

331. “Iyydkum wa ha'uW al-ru > asd > alladhina yatara'asun fa-wa'lldhi md 
khafaqat al-nVdl khalfa rajulin illd halaka wa ahlaka,” al-Kulaym, Usui, ibid., num. 3. 

332. “ MaVun man tara 3> asa maVun man hamma bihd maVun man haddatha 
bihd nafsahu,” al-Kulaym, Usui, ibid., num. 4. 

333. “Iyyaka wa 1-rPasa wa iyyaka an tat a 3 a a ( qab al-rijal,” al-Kulaym, Usui, 
ibid., num. 5. 

334. “W ayhaka yd Abd l-rabi ( la tatlubanna 1-rRdsa wa Id takun dhi 3 ban wa Id 
ta 3 kul bind l-nds fa-yufqiruka Alldh wa Id taqul find md Id naqtil fianfusind fa-innaka 
mawqufwa mas 3 ul Id mahdlafa- 3 in kunta sddiqan saddaqndka wa 3 in kunta kddhiban 
kadhdhabndka,** al-Kulayni, Usui, ibid., num. 6. The fifth imam is speaking with Abu 
1-Rabi ( al-Hasan b. Mahbub al-Shami, whom al-Tusi fails to name among the imam’s 
disciples; on him, see al-NajSshi, Rijal, s.v.; al- c Allama al-Hilli, Khuldsa, s.v.; al-Ard- 
abili, Jami ( al-ruwdt, vol. 2, p. 385. 

335. It has been suggested, albeit unconvincingly, that the secret political activi¬ 
ties of the imams were quite structured, their organization being referred to as al- 
tanztm al-sirrt (Javad ( A1T, “Die beiden ersten Safire des Zwolften Imams,” pp. 197f.); 
we have never encountered this expression anywhere in the early texts, and it appears 
to have a frankly modem resonance (lit. “secret organization”). Jassim M. Hussain uses 
the expression with no indication of references (The Occultation of the Twelfth Imam , 
p. 79); he thinks it can be replaced with the more classical term wikala (lit. “inten¬ 
dancy,” “procuration”), which nevertheless means nothing political, properly speak¬ 
ing: “The main purpose of the wikala was to collect the khums, the zakdt and other 
kinds of alms for the Imam from his followers” (p. 79); this does not keep the author 
from ascribing a political and subversive meaning to the word throughout his work. W. 
Madelung uses a single tradition attributed to JaTar (it comes from the Furu c min al- 
kdfi) to corroborate his theses on the political stance of the imams: “If the Umayyads 
had not found someone who would write for them, collect the land tax for them, fight 
on their behalf, and witness their communal prayer, they would not have deprived us of 
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our right” (“A treatise of the Sharif al-Murtada on the legality of working for the gov¬ 
ernment,” p. 19); the remarks may be considered as much a statement of fact as an invi¬ 
tation to disobey power. In the same sense, see also J. Wellhausen, Die religios-politis- 
chen Oppositionsparteien im alten Islam , s.v.; G. Scarcia, “A proposito del problema 
della sovranita presso gli imamiti”; J. Eliash, “The Ithna c ashan Shfi Juristic Theory of 
Political and Legal Authority”; Roy P. Mottahedeh, Loyalty and Leadership in an 
Early Islamic Society ; M. Sharon, “The Development of the Debate Around the Legiti¬ 
macy of Authority in Early Islam.” It is interesting to note that the specifically political 
theses of Imamism do not begin to develop until the time of al-Mufid and the domina¬ 
tion of the “theological-juridical-rational” current. Regarding the different theses on 
the “apoliticalism” of early Imamism, see our article “Le shfism doctrinal et le fait 
politique”; N. Calder, The Structure of Authority in Imami Shpi Jurisprudence ; N. 
Calder, “Accommodation and Revolution in Imami Shi ( i Jurisprudence: Khumaym 
and Classical Tradition.” For an overview of the subject see E. Kohlberg, “Some 
Im&mT ShTT Interpretations of Umayyad History,” Belief and Law ..., part 12. 

336. Cf. my article “Le shfisme doctrinal et le fait politique,” pp. 85f. 

337. Cf. D. Amaldi, “Osservazioni sulle catene di trasmissione in alcuni testi di 
rijal imamiti,” Cahiers d’Onomastique Arabe, 1979; M. Robson, “Hadith,” £72; J. 
Matfm, “Tim wa c ulama’ dar zaban-e Qur’an wa ahadith,” Iran-Nameh , vol. 2, num. 3, 
1363 solar/1984; C. H. A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition , s.v. (see also the summary of 
this work by R. G. Khoury, “Pour une nouvelle comprehension de la transmission des 
textes dans les trois premiers si&cles islamiques f Arabica, vol. 34, num. 2, July 1987). 
The only exception is the article by E. Kohlberg, “Imam and Community in the Pre- 
Ghayba Period,” in Authority and Political Culture in ShVism , New York, 1988, where 
the author outlines some quite interesting developments in strictly Imamite ( ilm ; see 
also, by the same author, “The Term Muhaddath in Twelver ShTisrn,” Studia Orien¬ 
tals memoriae D. H. Baneth dedicata, Jerusalem, 1979, pp. 39^47. 

338. u Talab al-'ilm fartda ( ala kulli muslim inna ’ lldha yuhibbu bughat al- c ilm,” 
Basd'ir, section 1, ch. 1, p. 3, num. 1. 

339. It is our belief that the remainder of this chapter will justify this translation 
of the term ( ilm. With this “anticipated” translation in the body of our text, we hope to 
avoid too frequent use of Arabic terms from the same family as ( ilm. 

340. u And madinat al- ( ilm [al-hikma] wa ( Altbabuha”\ cf. e.g., Furat, Tafsir , pp. 
63-64; Ibn Babuye, Amdli , pp. 268-69, 345, 388, 561; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din y ch. 
22, p. 241, num. 65; Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhid y ch. 43, p. 307, num. 1. It must be 
repeated that here again, according to the doctrine of the imams, aside from the histori¬ 
cal individuals, Muhammad represents lawgiving prophecy ( nubuwwa ), the exoteric 
part of the religion, while c All represents the Imamate ( waldya ), the esoteric teaching. 

341. u Aba Alldh an yujriya l-ashya ) illd bi l-asbab fa-ja c ala li-kulli sabab 
sharhan wa ja ( ala li-kulli sharh miftdhan wa ja ( ala li-kulli miftdh c ilman wa ja ( ala li- 
kulli ( ilm bdban natiqan man ( arafahu c arafa Alldh wa man ankarahu ankara Alldh 
dhdlika rasul Alldh wa nahnufBasd'ir, section 1, ch. 3, p. 6, num. 2. 

342. Basd'ir , section 1, ch. 6, pp. 9-10. 

343. Basd'ir , section 2, ch. 19, pp. 103-6. 

344. Basd'ir , section 4, ch. 10-11, pp. 202-7. 

345. Basd’ir , section 7, ch. 5-7, pp. 319-26 and section 8, ch. 1, pp. 368-74; see 
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also al-Kulaym, Usui, “kit&b al-hujja,” bab anna l-a’imma muhaddathun mufahhamun, 
vol. 2, pp. 13-15; al-Nu ( mani, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 95, 126; Ibn Babuye, ( Ilal, vol. 1, 
ch. 146, pp. 182-83. 

346. Basd’ir, section 8, ch. 1, pp. 368-74; al-Kulaym, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 14, num. 
4 (a tradition from Ja c far: “A/ muhaddath hears the sound [or “the voice”] and does not 
see “the person” . . . yasma ( u l-sawt wa Id yard l-shakhs”). On difficulties posed by the 
term shakhs in early Arabic, see G. Monnot, Islam et religions , s.v. and for the bibliog¬ 
raphy referring thereto, see p. 256, note 41; see also D. Gimaret, Les Noms divins en 
Islam, p. 158. 

347. Al-Kulaym, op. cit., bab anna 1-a’imma tadkhulu 1- mala’ika buyutahum wa 
tata’u busutahum wa ta’tihim bi 1-khabar (“the angels come into the intimacy of the 
imams—lit, “tread upon their carpets”—and bring them information”), vol. 2, pp. 240f. 

348. Cf. Basa'ir , section 7, ch. 5, p. 320, num. 4; ch. 6, pp. 321-22, num. 3; p. 
324, num. 13; al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al hujja,” bab anna 1-a’imma muhaddathun 
mufahhamun, vol. 2, pp. 14-15, num. 5. 

349. Cf. e.g., al-Kulaym, Rawda, vol. 1, pp. 173, 176 (the Umayyad caliph 
Hisham b. ( Abd al-Malik recognizes that the inhabitants of Kufa consider the imam al- 
Baqir to be a prophet); al-Nu c mani, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 145 (according to the author, 
the imams have the same religious importance that the Prophet had); Ibn Betbfiye, 
Amalt, “majlis” 47, p. 278, num. 4 (one of the Khawarij is said to have recognized the 
“prophetic mission,” risdla , of Ja ( far). 

350. Basd'ir, section 8, ch. 1, pp. 368-74; al-Kulayni, Ustil, “kitab al-hujja,” bab 
al-farq bayna 1-rasul wa 1-nabi wa 1-muhaddath, vol. 1, pp. 248-50. 

350 bis. On this problem as a whole, see E. Kohlberg’s monograph, “The Term 
‘Muhaddath’ in Twelver Shi ( ism,” St. Or. memoriae . . . Baneth dedicat a . . . 
Jerusalem, 1979. 

351. Al-Kulaynf, Usui , bab anna 1-a’imma tadkhulu 1-mala’ika buyutahum 
vol. 2, pp. 240-41, num. 1 (“Wa yazharuna [i.e., al-mala y ika] lakum? fa masaha 
yadahu ( ala ba c di sibydnihi fa-qdla hum altaf bi-sibydnind minnd bihim”). The disciple 
in question was Misma c b. ( Abd al-Malik KirdTn Abu Sayyar al-KfifT al-Basn, who also 
knew the teaching of al-Baqir; on him, see al-Najashi, Rijdl, s.v.; al-Tusi, Rijdl, p. 136, 
num. 23, and p. 321, num. 657; al-Ardabili, Jami ( al-ruwat, vol. 2, p. 230. 

352. On al-Ruh, see e.g., Basd'ir, section 9, ch. 18-19, pp. 460-64; al-Kulaym, 
Usui, bab al-ruh allati yusaddidu^lah biM 1-aHmma, vol. 2, p. 17-20. 

353. Cf. Basa'ir, section 5, ch. 3, pp. 220-25; al-Nu £ mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, pp. 
94-95; al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab fi sha 5 n “inna anzaln&hu fi laylatfl- 
qadr” (Qm^an 97:1) wa tafsiriha, vol. 1, pp. 350-72. To corroborate what they say, the 
imams refer to two Qufanic passages in particular: 97:1-5 “We had it [the Qur’an] 
come down during the Night of the Decree/How could you conceive what the Night of 
the Decree is?/The Night of the Decree is better than a thousand months/The angels 
and al-Ruh come down during this Night, with the permission of their Lord, to order all 
things/This Night is peace up to the rising of the dawn”; and 44:2-3: “By the clear 
Book/That We revealed during the Blessed Night, Verily We have been the wamer.” 
According to a suggestion of the ninth imam, Muhammad al-Jawad, the Night of the 
Decree is the 23rd night of Ramadan (al-Kulaym, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 370, the last sen¬ 
tence of number 8: “When the month of Ramadan comes, recite each night a hundred 
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times the Sura of the Smoke [Sura 44], and the 23rd of the month, you will see what 
you have just asked me about come true”). 

354. A cryptic allusion to a third kind of Knowledge revealed during the Night of 
the Decree should also be pointed out; in the ninth imam’s tradition already cited, 
someone asks him, “Besides what they [the imams] already know, is there a[nother] 
Science that is revealed to them (famd yuhaddathu lahum ft laydlt al-qadr Hlmun siwd 
md c alimu)l The imam replies: “This is part of what the imams have been ordered to 
keep hidden ( hddhd mimmd umiru bi-kitmdnihi). Only God—may He be exalted and 
glorified—knows the explanation to what you have just asked {wa Id ya'lamu tafsir md 
sa'alta ( anhu illd'lldh ( azza wa jail)” For an explanation of the ideas of mujmal and 
tafdsir , see also Ibn Babuye, ( Uyun, vol. 1, pp. 145f.; al-Majlisi, Bihdr, vol. 8, p. 205; 
al- Majlisi, Mir'dt al- ( uqdl, vol. 3, p. 97; for an overview, see E. Kohlberg, “Imam and 
Community ...,” pp. 28-29. 

355. “Walldhi inna arwdhand wa arwdh al-nabiyyin la-tuwdft l- ( arsh layla kull 
jumu ( afa-ma turadduft abdanind ilia bi-jamm al-ghaftr min al J ilm,” Basa'ir, section 
3, ch. 8, p. 132, num. 6. 

356. "... Ft laydlt al-jumu ( a . .. yu'dhanu li-arwdh al-anbiyd* al-mawta wa 
arwdh al-awsiyd* al-mawta wa ruh al-wast alladht bayna zahranaykum ya'ruju biha 
ila l-samd ) hatta tuwdftya f arsha rabbihd fa-tatufu bihi usbu ( an wa tusalliya ( inda 
kulli qd'ima min qawd'im al- c arsh rak c atayn thumma turaddu ila l-abdan allatt kdnat 
fthd fa-yusbihu l-anbiya } wa l-awsiya ) qad mulPu sururan wa yusbihu l-wast alladht 
bayna zahrdnaykum wa qad ztdaft ( ilmihi mithl jamm al-ghaftr ” al-Kulaym, Usui, 
Mb IT anna 1-a’imma yazdadun fi laylat al-jumu c a ( ilman, vol. 1 pp. 372-73, num. 1. 

357. “Idhd kdna laylat al-jumu ( a wdfa rasul Allah — sl ( m — al- ( arsh wa wdfa l- 
aHmma wa wdfaytu ma'ahum famd arji ( u illd bi- ( ilmin mustafdd wa law Id dhdlika la- 
nafida md ( indt,” al-Kulaym, Usui, ibid ., vol. 1 pp. 373-74, num. 3; actually, it is said 
that the Knowledge of the imam must inexorably increase or disappear; thus, initiation 
must continue throughout his life (cf. Basd'ir , section 3, ch. 8, p. 130, num. 1 and p. 
131, num. 5; al-Kulaym, Usui, bab law la anna l-a 5 imma yazdadun la-nafida ma £ in- 
dahum, vol. 1, pp. 374-75). 

358. “Fa bihi ( arafu l-ashya'”l“ ( arafu md tahta al- l arsh ila md tahta al-thara” 
l“haml amanat al-nubuwwa fhaml al-nubuwwa,” Basd'ir , section 9, ch. 14, pp. 445-50 
and ch. 15, pp. 451-54 (in the latter chapter’s traditions, the nature of ruh al-quds 
remains ambiguous; in it, the imams are asked how they can make a (juridical?) decision 
concerning a case that they encounter for the first time. They reply that they obtain 
knowledge about it through “the holy spirit.” Is this still referring to the first of the five 
spirits of the imam, or to the angelic being, assimilated into the Angel Gabriel, men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an? Are we permitted to think that the first is an interior and spiritual 
projection of the second? See also al-Kulaym, Usui, bab fthi dhikr al-arwah allati fi 1- 
a’imma, vol. 2, pp. 15-17; al-Kulaym would have already thought about making the 
comparison between the imams’ faculty of celestial inspiration and the constitution of 
their spirit, since he had the chapter dealing with the five spirits (vol. 2, pp. 15-17) pre¬ 
cede the chapter dealing with the imam al-muhaddath al-mufahham (vol. 2, pp. 13-15). 

359. “Marking of the heart” ( makt/qadhf/qar c [/?] al-qalb) and “piercing of the 
eardrum” ( naqrlnakt ft al-udhnlal-sam ( lal-asmd ( —lit. “piercing or marking in the ear; 
it is due to the presence of the particle ft [in] that we have chosen to translate as 
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“eardrum”); the words for which action is performed are sometimes interchanged, 
according to the tradition. Cf. especially Basel'ir, section 7, ch. 3, pp. 316-18; and al- 
Turayhf, Majma ( al-bahrayn , s.v. 

360. Basd'ir , ch. 4, pp. 318-19; al-Kulaynf, Rawda , vol. 1, p. 182. 

361. The phrase is the following: “The Sage ( c dlim= imam) has his heart marked 
and his eardrum pierced.” There are no other details about the nature of the phenome¬ 
non; in only one place, one of Ja'far’s traditions, it is said that “the piercing of the 
eardrum is the matter (or the order) of the angel ( wa ammd al-naqr ft al-asmd 1 fa-amr 
al-malak), ” al-Kulaynf, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab jihat ‘ulum al-a’imma, vol. 3, p. 
394, num. 3. 

362. Basd'ir, section 7, ch. 3, nums. 5, 8,10; al-Kulaynf, Usui , the same num. 3 
(Ja‘far; “the marking of hearts is the inspiration, wa ammd l-nakt ft l-qulub fa'l-ilhdm). 

363. <( Yankatu ft udhnihi fa-yasma ( u taninan ka-tanin al-tast aw yuqra ( u ( ala 
qalbihifa-yasma c u waq ( an ka-waq ( al-silsila c ala al-tast,” Basd'ir , section 7, ch. 6, p. 
324, num. 13; Sunni collections of prophetic traditions report analogous experiences 
by the Prophet during the “descent” of Revelation (cf. A. J. Wensinck, Concordances , 
s.v. jaras or salsala). 

364. The practice is called lithomancy (al-tarq bi l-hasa ), and consists of 1) 
throwing the stones and observing how they fall, 2) throwing the stones and divining an 
answer based on their positions respective to one another; or else 3) dropping the peb¬ 
bles from one hand into the other and studying their positions. Regarding the practice, 
its antecedents in other magical traditions and the bibliography pertaining to it, see T. 
Fahd, La Divination arabe , pp. 195-96, as well as the section on lithoboly (ramy al - 
jimdr), pp. 188-95. 

365. Basa'ir , section 8, ch. 7, pp. 389-90; the chapter contains seven traditions, 
six of which are from al-Baqir, and one from Ja c far; the one who practices rajm is 
always 'All b. Abf Talib. Elsewhere, it is said that when faced with “difficult cases” the 
imam receives inspiration, ilham (ibid., section 5, ch. 9, p. 234). 

366. Basd'ir , section 6, ch. 5, pp. 274—82. 

367. “Yamut man mdta minnd wa laysa bi-mayyit,” Basa'ir , section 6, ch. 5, p. 
275, num. 4. 

368. Basd'ir , p. 278, num. 13; see also al-Turayhf, Majma ( l-bahrayn , s.v. 

369. Basd'ir , p. 282, num. 19. 

370. Basa'ir , p. 276, num. 8; on Sama ( a b. Mihran Abu Md al-Hadramf al-Kufi, a 
disciple of the sixth and seventh imams and a Waqifite (believing in the occultation and 
Return of the seventh imam as the Mahdf), see, e.g., al-Najashf, Rijdl, s.v.; al-Tusf, 
Rijal, p. 214, num. 196 and p. 351, num. 4; ( Allama al-Hillf, Khuldsat al-aqwal, s.v.; 
al-Ardabflf, Jami ( al-ruwdt , vol. 1, pp. 384f. 

371. Basd'ir , nums. 2,7,9,10,11,14,17. Besides their esoteric and occult scope, 
the polemic motivation of this tradition is also evident; Abu Bakr, convinced after this 
supernatural demonstration, appears to be ready to return power to £ All, but he meets 
‘Umar who persuades him not to by saying that it was an act of magic (sihr), and that 
the magical practices of the Bami Hashim (or of the Banu ‘Abd al-Muttalib) were 
known to all. 

372. Basd'ir , section 6, ch. 6, pp. 282-84. 

373. “Idhd and muttu fa-ghassilni wa hannitni wa kaffinnt thumma'q'udni wa 
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da ( yadaka ( ala sadrtwa saint ma shi'tafa-wa'llahi Id tas'alum c an shay'in illd ajab- 
tuka,” Basd'ir , ibid., nums. 2,3,8,9. 

374. Basd'ir, ibid., nums. 1,4,5,6,7. 

375. “Anba'ant bimd huwa kd'in ilayawm al-qiyama,” ibid., num. 10; here C A1T 
claims to have “received” the teaching from the Prophet without having placed his 
hand on the Prophet’s breast, but by putting his mouth to the mouth of the Prophet (this 
will be returned to when we introduce the subject of the imams’ ways of transmitting 
the Initiatory Knowledge); one tradition ascribed to Ja ( far and reported by al-Kulaym 
supplies occult information about the post mortem condition of the Prophet; warning a 
group of his disciples, the sixth imam said: “I do not like one of them [my disciples] to 
get up on the Prophet’s grave, for I warn him [lit., I cannot guarantee his safety] that he 
will see something there that will make him blind, or else he might see [the Prophet] in 
prayer or in the company of one of his wives (Ma uhibbu li-ahad minhum an ya ( luwa 
fawqahu [fawq qabr al-nabt] wa Id dmanahu an yard shay'an yadhhabu minhu 
basaruhu aw yarahu qa'iman yusalliya aw yardhu ma ( a ba ( d azwdjihi)” (Usui, “kitab 
al-hujja,” bab al-nahy £ an il-ishraf £ ala qabr al-nabi, vol. 2, p. 346, num. 1 [= 1224]). 

376. (t Yaqra'una kutub al-anbiya' wa ya'rifunahd ( ala ikhtildf alsinatihd” 
Basd'ir, section 1, ch. 21, p. 47; section 3, ch. 9-10, pp. 132-39; section 7, ch. 13, pp. 
340-41; and section 9, ch. 17, pp. 458-60; al-Kulaym, Usui, bab anna 1-aTmma 
warithu £ ilm al-nabi wa jamf al-anbiya\ vol. 1, pp. 324-29; bab anna 1-a’imma c in- 
dahum jamf al-kutub allati nazalat min ‘ind Allah wa annahum ya £ rifunaha ( ala 
ikhtilaf alsinatiha, vol. 1, pp. 329-31; Ibn £ Ayyash al-Jawhan, Muqtadab al-athar, pp. 
72-81. The revealed Books specifically named are those of Abraham, Solomon, David, 
Moses, Jesus, and of course Muhammad. On the role of the biblical prophets and the 
presence of Judeo-Christian elements in Shi £ ism, one can quite profitably consult W. 
Aichele’s “Biblische Legenden der Schfiten aus dem Prophetenbuch des Hoseinf,” 
MSOS , vol. 18,1915, pp. 27-57; G. Vajda, “Deux Histoires des Prophetes, selon la tra¬ 
dition des shfites duodecimals,” Revue des Etudes Juives, 106,1945-46, pp. 124-33; 
G. Vajda, “De quelques emprunts d’origine juive dans le hadith shfite,” Studies in 
Judaism and Islam presented to S. D. Goitein, ed. S. Morag et al., Jerusalem, 1981, pp. 
45-53; Ramzi Na c na £ a, al-Isrd'tliyyat wa atharuhd ft kutub al-tafstr , Damascus, 
1390/1970; E. Kohlberg, “From imamiyya to ithna c ashariyya,” pp. 521-34, especially 
pp. 526f.; U. Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors in the Early Shfa Tradition,” pp. 
41-65, especially pp. 51f., 55f., 59f., and 60, note 112. Inversely, for the presence of 
ShTite elements in esoteric Judaism, see S. Pines, “ShPite Terms and Conception in 
Judah Halevi’s Kuzarif JSAI, vol. 2,1980, pp. 165-251. 

377. Cf. especially Basd'ir, section 1, ch. 12-14, pp. 44-48; section 3, pp. 
142-61; section 4, ch. 1-3, pp. 162-73; section 6, ch. 2, pp. 266-69; al-Kulaym, Usui, 
bab fihi dhikr al-sahifa wa 1-jafr wa 1-jafr wa l-jamfa wa mushaf Fatima, vol. 1, pp. 
344-50; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn, vol. 2, pp. 352f. 

378. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 1, ch. 27, pp. 306-7; Ibn Babuye, ( Uyun, vol. 
1, ch. 6, pp. 40-41, num. 1. 

379. On the hadtth al-lawh, see al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab ma ja 5 a fT 
1-ithna ( ashar wa 1-nass ‘alayhim, vol. 2, pp. 470-74, num. 3 [=1383]; al-Nu £ mam, 
Kitdb al-ghayba, pp. 96-101; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn, vol. 1, ch. 28, pp. 308-12; Ibn 
Babuye, ( Uyun , vol. 1, ch. 6, pp. 41-45, num. 2; Ithbdt al-wasiyya, pp. 143-45; Shad- 
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Mn b. JibraTl al-Qumrrn, Kitab al-fada’il , Najaf, n.d., p. 113; al-Tusi, Amdli, vol. 1, pp. 
297-98; Ibn Shahrashub al-Mazandaram, Mandqib , vol. 1, pp. 296-98; Md b. Md al- 
Tabari, Bisharat al-Mustafa , pp. 183-84; al-Hurr al-'Amili, al-Jawdhir al-saniyya , pp. 
201-9; al-Majlisi, Bihdr al-anwdr , vol. 9, p. 221 (referring to al-'Askan’s Tafsir ); for 
modem sources, see H. Tarumi and C A. Tali'i, Ahddith-e qudst pirdmtin-e hadrat-e 
Mahdi, Tehran, 1407/1987, p. 75. On Jabir b. 'Abd Allah al-AnsM, see al-Dhahabi, 
Tadhkirat al-huffaz , vol. 1, pp. 43-44; al-Dhahabi, Siyar a ( ldm al-nubald\ vol. 3, pp. 
126-29; Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalam, Tahdhib al-tahdhib , vol. 2, pp. 42-43; on his particu¬ 
lar role in certain chains of transmission of Imamite traditions, see E. Kohlberg, “An 
Unusual Shi'i isnSd,” IOS y 5, 1975. For an overview of lawh, see the article by A. J. 
Wensinck and C. E. Bosworth, EI2 , vol. 4, p. 703. 

380. Al-Nu'mam, Kitab al-ghayba , pp. 82-83, nums. 3,4; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al- 
din , ch. 58, vol. 2, pp. 669-70, num. 15. 

381. “‘Allama rasul Allah ( Aliyyan alfa bdb [hadith, kalima] yuftahu min kulli 
bab alfu babin.” Cf., e.g., Basa’ir , section 6, ch. 18, pp. 309-12 (here the Prophet justi¬ 
fies the fact that he has chosen 'All for initiation, saying “I struggle [using the support 
of] the exoteric part of Revelation, and c Ali struggles [using the support of] the esoteric 
interpretation of Revelation (and uqatilu c ala l-tanzil wa c Aliyuqdtilu c ala l-ta’wil —on 
tanzil and toVf/, see H. Corbin, Histoire de la philosophic islamique , s.v.; H. Corbin, 
En islam iranien , s.v.), section 7, ch. 1, pp. 313-15; Ibn Babuye, Khisdl, vol. 3, pp. 326f. 

382. See, e.g., the sentence “God conferred his Secret to the Angel Gabriel (asar- 
radldhu sirrahu ila Jabra'tl ), the Angel Gabriel conferred it to the Prophet, who con¬ 
ferred it to 'All, 'All conferred it to al-Hasan, who conferred it to al-Husayn, and he to 
his son C A1T ... ” BasaHr, section 8, ch. 3, pp. 377-78. 

383. “Ld yu c allimudlahu Muhammadan ( ilman illd wa amarahu an yu ( allimahu 
( Aliyyan,” Basa'ir, section 6, ch. 11, pp. 292-94. (We have reported the first of five 
traditions concerning “the two pomegranates.” It might be remarked that here initiatory 
Knowledge ( ( ilm) y which goes hand in hand with nubuwwa , is used as a synonym for 
the Imamate/wa/^ya. The account of the two fruits of the pomegranate tree might be 
compared with another, reported by Ibn Babuye in his Amalt (majlis 87, p. 596, num. 
3): told by Ibn 'Abbas, it is a story about the “Five of the Cloak”: the Prophet, C A1T, 
Fatima, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn. The angel Gabriel brings an apple ( tuffaha ) to the 
Prophet; he kisses the fruit and passes it to 'All, who kisses it and returns it to the 
Prophet; the three others do likewise after receiving the apple from the hand of the 
Prophet; then the fmit falls to the ground and splits in half; a ray of light springs forth, 
lighting up the sky and carrying the inscription: “In the name of God, the gracious, the 
merciful, here is a gift ( tuhfa) from God to Muhammad al-Mustafa (the Best), 'All al- 
Murtada (the Chosen One), Fatima al-Zahra > (the Resplendent), al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn, the two grandsons of the Prophet Messenger from God (sibtay rasul Alldh) 
This is a guarantee against the fires of hell, the Day of Resurrection, for those who love 
them (aman li-muhibbihim yawm al-qiydma min al-ndr).” 

384. Cf. e.g., Basd'ir , section 3, ch. 1, pp. 114-16,118-21, and section 9, ch. 22, 
pp. 468-70; al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab anna 1-a’imma warithu 'ilm al-nabi 
wa jami' al-anbiyzf wa l-awsiya > alladhina min qablihim, vol. 1, pp. 324-29; al- 
Kulaym, al-Rawda , vol. 1, p. 162, and vol. 2, p. 108; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , ch. 22, 
p. 223, num. 14 and p. 224, nums. 18,19. 
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385. “ Inna al J ilm yutawdrath wa liyamfit c dlimun minnd illd yu'allimu man ba 
dahu mithl ( ilmihi,” Basd'ir , section 3, ch. 2, pp. 117-18. 

386. “ Umand' Alldhft l-ard,” Basd'ir , section 3, ch. 3, pp. 118-20. 

387. Basd'ir, section 4, ch. 11, pp. 204-7; here the imams maintain that they are 
designated by the Qur’anic verse “Yes, they are manifest signs in the breasts of those to 
whom knowledge has been given”— bal huwa dydtun bayyindtft sudtiri'llddhtna fitu'l- 
( ilm y Qur’an 29:49. Generally, all Qur’anic allusions, regardless their form or expres¬ 
sion, to “those who hold the science” are interpreted in this manner. To the famous 
hadith ii al- ( ulamd ) warathatu'l-anbiyd” (usually translated as “the scholars are the 
inheritors of the prophets,” and where “the scholars” are understood as being the jurist- 
theologians versed in the exoteric religious sciences), the imams add: “ al- ( ulamd } are 
the imams/or the Heirs ( al- ( ulamd' al-a'imma/al-awsiyd ’)” (e.g., Basa'ir , section 1, 
ch. 6-7, pp. 9-12); in the context of early Imamism, the hadith should be translated by 
“The initiated Sages are the inheritors of the prophets”; see also the case of the hadith: 
“ Talab al-'ilm fartda c ald kulli muslim ” (“The search for initiatory Knowledge is a 
canonical duty for every Muslim,” cf. note 338; we wonder whether here it would not 
be better to read musallim instead of muslim ; in Imamite technical terminology, musal - 
lim —lit., “those who have submitted”—is one of the names for the faithful disciples of 
the imams, while muslim , as opposed to mu'min, refers to the simple Muslim faithful to 
exoteric religion). 

388. Cf. al-Kulaym, al-Rawda , vol. 1, p. 106 and vol. 2, p. 78; Ibn Babuye, 
Ma ( dni al-akhbdr, pp. 86-87. 

389. Basd'ir, section 6, ch. 6, pp. 282-84 (‘All places his hand on the breast of 
the deceased Prophet in order to welcome his Knowledge); al-Kulaym, al-Rawda , vol. 
2, p. 213. 

390. Basd'ir , section 7, ch. 1, p. 313, num. 1: ... qala ( Ali haddathani bi-alf 
hadith yaftahu kullu hatith alf bab wa ( ariqtu wa c ariqa rasul Allah fa-sala ( alayya 
( araquhu wa sdla ( alayhi ( araqt. 

391. Basd'ir , section 8, ch. 8, p. 390, num. 1; according to this tradition, the 
Prophet’s saliva gave c All’s eyes vision of the Pretemporal Pact ( mithdq) and of those 
who were present (and to distinguish them from who were not) when the Pact was 
made (cf. earlier discussion); ( All was from then on able to recognize the “pure beings” 
who had made the Pact and took oaths of fidelity to the imams. 

392. Al-Nu c manT, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 10, p. 204, num. 3. 

393. Ibn Babuye, Amdlt\ “majlis” 55, p. 341, num. 1 (Saluni qabla an tafqiduni 
hddhd safat al- l ilm hddhd lu c db rastil Alldh ma zaqqant rasul Allah zaqqan zaqqan 
saluni fa-inna ( indi ( ilm al-awwalin wa al-dkhirtn). 

394. Ibn Babuye, Amdlt, “majlis”28, p. 136, num. 5 (the Prophet places his 
tongue into the mouth of the newborn al-Husayn, who begins to suck it—-“ ... lammd 
saqata l-Husayn min batn ummih fa-dafa ( athu ila l-nabtfa-wada ( a l-nabi lisdnahu ft 
famihi wa aqbala l-Husayn ( ala lisan rasuWlldh yamussuhu”)\ Ibn Babuye, Kamal al- 
din , vol. 2, ch. 42, p. 425, num. 1 (here the scene takes place between the eleventh 
imam, al-Hasan al- ( Askan, and his newborn son, the future hidden imam: “ ... [the 
father] placed his hands on the child’s thighs (or calves) and back, and placed the 
child’s feet against his breast; then he slipped his tongue into the child’s mouth and 
passed his hand over his eyes, his ears, and his joints—.. ,fa-wada ( a yadayhi tahta 
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alyatayhi wa zahrihi wa wada ( a qadamayhi ( ala sadrihi thumma adla lisanahu ftfthi 
wa amarra yadahu ( ala ( aynayhi wa sam ( ihi wa mafdsilih ; further on, it is said that the 
father slipped his tongue into the child’s mouth as if nourishing him with milk or 
honey—... adla lisdnahu ft fthi ka'annahu yughadhdhthi lahanan aw c asalan ”). Cf. 
also Ibn Babfiye, Ma ( dntal-akhbdr, p. 57, num. 6. 

395. Ibn Ishq&, Stra, ed. Md Hamidull&h (from a manuscript from Fez and a 
recension transmitted by Yunus b. Bakir) pp. 103, 161, 257. Cf. also the miracles 
attributed to Jesus Christ’s saliva, e.g., Mark 8:23 or John 9:6. 

396. F. Johnston, Himalayan Tantric Magic: Theory and Practice, Bombay, 
1949, pp. 201-2. 

397. Basd'ir, section 2, ch. 21, pp. 109-12; al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” 
b&b anna l-a^imma yaTamtin jami c al-‘ulum allatf kharajat ila 1-mala’ika wa 1-anbiya 
wa 1-rusul, vol. 1, pp. 375-76. 

398. Cf. the remarks of the third imam, al-Husayn: “God created his servants so 
that they might know him ... knowledge of God ... is knowledge of the imam ... (cf. 
previous discussion). 

399. The details are given elsewhere, in other traditions. We had an early look at 
this when we discussed the sources and means of transmission of Knowledge, and it 
will be seen again when we deal with the imams’ “prodigious powers,” which are 
described as being the results of their Knowledge. 

400. Basd'ir, section 9, ch. 22, pp. 468-70; “the Marks of the Knowledge of 
prophecy” seems to refer to the contents of the Sacred Books of the earlier prophets and 
“the Heritage of Knowledge” to the contents of the seven Secret Books and the tablets 
of the imams. 

401. “Fa-ammd l-madt fa-mufassar wa ammd l-ghdbir fa-mazbur wa ammd /- 
hadithfa-qadhfftl-qulub wa naqrft l-asma ( Basa'ir, section 7, ch. 4, pp. 318-19; al- 
Kulaym, Usui , “kitab al-hujja,” bab jihat c ulum al-a 5 imma, vol. 1, pp. 393-94; al- 
Kulaynf, al-Rawda , vol. 1, p. 182; the phrase is said by the sixth and seventh imams, 
who then add: “The present is the marking of hearts and the piercing of eardrums, and 
this constitutes our supreme Science, and there is no prophet after our Prophet ( al- 
hddith . .. huwa afdal Hlmind wa Id nabt ba c d nabiyyina)” This last phrase is obvi¬ 
ously pronounced in order to prevent any ambiguity or any confusion between an 
inspired imam and a prophet, on the one hand, and to emphasize the article of Imamite 
faith by which Muhammad is the last lawgiving prophet in this cycle of humanity, on 
the other. The idea of khatm al-nubuwwa (the sealing of the prophecy after 
Muhammad) was discussed at length in the first centuries of Islam, and it ultimately 
became an article of faith; on these discussions and the historical antecedents of the 
idea, see, respectively, Y. Friedmann, “Finality of Prophethood in Sunni Islam,” JSAI , 
7, 1986, pp. 177-215; G. Stroumsa, “Seal of the Prophets : The Nature of a Manichean 
Metaphor,” JSAI, 7,1986, pp. 61-74. 

402. “ Khdzin ‘ilm Allah,” “ ma ( din ( ilmAlldh“ c alim al-Qur'an,” “ al-rdsikhft 
Wilm,” “ warith al- ( ilm,” etc. These phrases could be found by merely consulting, e.g., 
the table of contents of the “Book of the Proof’ {Kitab al-hujja) of al-Kulayni, Usui 
min al-kdft. 

403. “Yaghdti l-nds ( ala thalatha sunuf ( dlim wa muta'allim wa ghuthd' fa- 
nahnu l- ( ulamd ) wa shVatund l-muta ( allimun wa sa'ir al-nds ghuthdBasa'ir, sec- 
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tion 1, ch. 5, pp. 8-9 (Ja'far’s traditions). This division is seen in a number of other 
places: “Men are of three kinds: the noble of pure descendence [lit., “the Arab”], the 
protected client, and the vile of impure heritage [lit, “the non-Arab,” “the savage with 
no religion”] (al-nas thalatha ( arabiwa mawla wa ( ilj —which could also be translated 
“the lord, the client, and the barbarian”); we are the noble, our faithful are the clients, 
and those who do not have the same doctrine as we [man lam yakun ( ala mithl md 
nahnu ( alayhi] are the vile” (al-Kulaym, al-Rawda, vol. 2, p. 30, one of Musa al- 
Kazim’s traditions). In similar parlance we encounter the division “descendents of 
Hashim/Arabs of noble lineage [al- l arab] /Bedouin Arabs of low heritage [al-a ( rdb] 
(al-Kulayni, al-Rawda, vol. 1, p. 244). In one of al-Husayn’s traditions, reported by his 
son, ‘All, it is said that humanity is formed from three groups: “men, those who are 
similar to men, and monsters with human appearance [al-naslashbdh al-ndslal-ndsnds 
(or al-nisnds: a fabulous and malefic being, half-man and half-beast)].” “The men” are 
the imams; “those who are similar to men” are the disciples of the imams: “our faithful, 
and they are from us (shVatuna wa hum minna)”\ and finally “the monsters with human 
appearance are the others, the “majority,” and with his hand he pointed to the mass of 
people” [al-sawdd al-a ( zam wa ashdra bi-yadihi ila jamd ( at al-nas ]” (al-Kulayni, al- 
Rawda, vol. 2, p. 54; see also Furat, Tafsir, p. 64). At the beginning of one of his con¬ 
versations with his intimate disciple Kumayl b. Ziyad al-Nakha‘i, ‘All states: “ ... 
Men are of three kinds: the Divine Sage, the initiated disciple [travelling] on the road to 
Deliverance, and dumb sheep following any call whatsoever and distracted by any 
wind; these latter are in no way illumined by the light of Knowledge, and have no firm 
pillar on which to lean ... [Al-nas thalatha ( dlim rabbdni wa muta ( allim c ala sabil 
najat wa hamajun ra ( d ( atba ( kulli nd ( iq yamtlun ma ( a kulli rah lam yastadVu bi-nur 
aWilm wa lam yalja'u ila ruknin wathiqT (Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn, ch. 26, p. 290, 
num. 2; Nahj al-baldgha , p. 1155; also, H. Corbin, En Islam iranien , vol. 1, p. 113). 
The Jabirian corpus uses this tripartite division, cf., Mukhtdr rasdUl Jabir b. Hayydn , 
ed. P. Kraus, Paris-Cairo, 1935, Kitab al-bahth, pp. 502-3; also, P. Lory, Alchimie et 
mystique en terre d’Islam, pp. 51,107. 

404. As was seen in the second part, the Imam is ontologically superior to other 
creatures. There are additionally, as will be seen later, certain aspects of the imams’ 
Knowledge and Powers that belong to them exclusively, and which cannot be transmit¬ 
ted to disciples. 

405. “Anna l- ( dlim wa 1-muta‘allim ft l-ajr siwa > ya’tiydn yawm al-qiyama ka- 
farasay rihanyazdahimdn,” BasaHr , section 1, ch. 2, p. 3, num. 1. 

406. Al-Kulayrti, Usui, “kitab al-‘aql wa 1-jahl,” vol. 1, p, 26, num. 14 in fine ; Ith- 
bdt al-wasiyya, pp. 2-3. As far as we know, no specialist has yet mentioned this essen¬ 
tial point of Imamism, that the initiated disciple can reach “the degree” occupied by the 
imam; even H. Corbin does no more than mention a vague “spiritual initiation” (cf., 
e.g., En Islam iranien, s.v.) and appears to consider effective initiatory transmission as 
belonging to Isma'fii Shi‘ism. 

407. Cf. e.g., Basd'ir, section 1, ch. 20; section 2, ch. 13; section 6, ch. 15; section 
8, ch. 6,7; al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab fadl al-‘ilm,” bab al-radd ila 1-kitab wa 1-sunna; vol. 
1, pp. 76-80, bab al-akhdh bi 1-sunna wa shawahid al-kitab, vol. 1, pp. 88-90. 

408. "... Kullu hadith Id yawafiqu kitdb Alldh fahuwa zukhruf,” al-Kulaym, 
Usui, ibid., p. 89, num. 3. 
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409. “Qad waladant rasul Alldh wa and a ( lamu kitab Alldh wa fihi bad i al-khalq 
wa md huwa kd'in ila yawm al-qiydma wa fihi khabar al-samd ’ wa khabar al-ard wa 
khabar al-janna wa khabar al-ndr wa khabar md kdn wa md huwa kd'in a c lamu dha- 
lika kamd anzuru ila kaffi ...,” al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 1, p. 79, num. 8; cf. also Basd'ir , 
section 3, ch. 5-7, pp. 124-30. 

410. “Chapitre inconnu du Coran,” public et traduit pour la premiere fois par M. 
Garcin de Tassy, JA , vol. 13, May 1842, pp. 431-39. 

411. Since the end of the eighteenth century, through numerous scientific discus¬ 
sions regarding the subject of the identity of the author of the Dabestdn , two names 
have remained in the forefront: Muhsin Fam Kashmm, and Mobed Shah c All Ardistam 
Sayyid Dhu 1-fiqar; but since the time of a study headed by Rahim Reda Zadeh Malek 
that followed his edition of the complete text of the work, it now appears as though the 
author is Key Khosrow Esfandiyar, apparently the son of the famous Iranian Zoroas- 
trian priest Adhar Keyv&n, a philosopher and esoterist, who emigrated to India with his 
disciples toward the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth century 
(cf. Sir J. J. Modi, “A Parsee High Priest (Dastur Azar Kaiwan 1529-1614 a.d.) with 
his Zoroastrian Disciples in Patna in the 16th and 17th Century A.C.,” The Journal of 
the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute , vol. 20, 1932, pp. 1-85; M. Mo ( m, “Adhar Keyvan 
wa peyrovan-e u,” Majalle-ye Ddneshkade-ye Adabiyyat-e Ddneshgdh-e Tehrdn , num. 
3, 4th year, 1336 solar/1958); the text of the sura of the two Lights: Dabestan-e mad - 
hahib , ed. R. Reda Zadeh Malek, Tehran, 1362 solar/1983, vol. 1, pp. 246-47. 

412. “Observations de Mirza Alexandre Kazem-Beg, professeur de langues ori- 
entales a l’universite de Casan, sur le Chapitre inconnu du Coran,” JA, vol. 14, 
December 1843, pp. 373-429. 

413. St Clair Tisdall, “Shi’ah Additions to the Koran,” MW, III, July 1913, num. 
3,pp. 227-41. 

414. Cf. Schwally-Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, vol. 2: Die Sammlung des 
Qorans, Leipzig, 1919, pp. 94-102; R. Blachere, Introduction au Coran , Paris, 1958, 
pp. 184-86. 

415. Cf. A. Jeffery, “The Qufanic Readings of Zaid b. ‘All,” RSO, vol. 16,1936; 
J. Hollister, The Shi c a of India, London, 1955, pp. 28-29; D. Rahbar, “Relation of 
Shfa Theology to the Qur’an,” MW, vol. 51, num. 3, July 1961, pp. 92-98, vol. 52, 
num. 1, Jan 1962, pp. 17-21 and vol. 52, num. 2, April 1962, pp. 124-28; J. Eliash, 
“The ShTite Qur’&n. A Reconsideration of Goldziher’s Interpretation,” Arabica , vol. 
16,1969; S. Husain M. Jafri, Origins and Early Development afShi'a Islam, pp. 313f.; 
[H. Modarressi Tabataba’i, “Early Debates on the Integrity of the Qur’an,” Studia 
Islamica, vol. 77,1993, pp. 5-39]. 

416. Cf. I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, pp. 
201-78; I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischenKoranauslegung, Uppsala, 1913 
(reedited Leipzig, 1952), especially pp. 263-309; Pareja, Herding, Bausani, Bois, 
Islamologie , Beirut, 1957-63, p. 820; E. Kohlberg, “Some Notes on the Imamite Atti¬ 
tude to the Qur’an,” Islamic Philosophy and the Classical Tradition: Essays Presented 
to R. Walzer, Jerusalem, 1972, pp. 209-24; J. A. Newman, The Development and Polit¬ 
ical Significance . . . , pp. 185-88. For a scholarly presentation of questions regarding 
this subject, see also A. Falaturi, “Die Zwolfer-Schia aus der Sicht eines Schiiten: 
Problem ihrer Untersuchung,” Festschrift Werner Caskel, Leiden, 1968, pp. 62-95; M. 
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Ayoub, “The Speaking Qur’an and the Silent Qur’an: A Study of the Principles and 
Development of Imami Shl'i tafsir,” Approaches to the History of the Interpretation of 
the Qur'dn, ed. A. Rippin, Oxford, 1988, pp. 177-98. 

417. A tradition of al-Baqir: “Md min ahad min al-nds yaqulu annahu jama 1 a l- 
Qur'dn kullahu kamd nazzalahuUldh illd kadhdhdb wa jama ( ahu wa hafizahu kamd 
nazzalahu'lldh ta'dla illd ( Altb. AbtTdlib wa l-a'imma min ba l dihi,” Basd'ir, section 
4, ch. 6, p. 193, num. 2; al-Kulaym, Usui, “kMb al-hujja,” bab annahu lam yajma c al- 
Qur’an kullahu ilia 1-a’imma, vol. 1, p. 332, num. 1. 

418. A tradition of al-Baqir: “Md yastati ( u ahadun an yadda ( iya annahu jama 1 a 
[anna ( indahu jamV] al-Qur'dn kullihi zdhirihi wa bdtinihi ghayr al-awsiyd,” Basd'ir, 
ibid., num. 1; al-Kulaym, Usui, ibid., num. 2. 

419. A tradition of Ja'far: “Inna l-Qur’dn alladhi jd } a bihi Jabra'il ila 
Muhammad sab c ata l ashara alfa ay a,” al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab fadl al-Qur’an, vol. 4, 
p. 446, num. 3582. 

420. "... Akhrajahu [al-kitdb] c Alt ila al-nds hina farigha minhu wa katabahu 
fa-qdla lahum hddhd kitdbu Uldh ( azza wa jail kamd anzalahu 'ala Muhammad wa qad 
jama ( tuhu min al-lawhayn fa-qdlu hawdhd ( indana mushaf jdmi 1 fthi 1-QuUdn Id hdja 
land fihifaqdla amd wa'lldhi md tarawnahu ba c d yawmikum hddhd abadan innamd 
kana l alayya an ukhbirakum hina jama ( tuhu li-taqra'uhu," Basa'ir, section 4, p. 193, 
num. 3; al-Kulayru, Usui, “kitab fadl al-Qur’an, vol. 4, p. 443-44, num. 3577. 

421. This is the beginning of the same tradition by Ja ( far mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding note: “Fa-idhd qdma l-qa'im qara'a kitdb Allah c azza wa jalla ( ala haddihi wa 
akhraja l-mushaf alladhi katabahu c Ali 

422. Al-Kulayni, Usui, Mb ft kam yuqra’u 1-Qur’an wa yukhtam, vol. 4, pp. 
422-23, num. 3526; on al-Husayn b. Khalid b. Tahman Abu c Ali al-Kuft al- c Amin, 
called Ibn Abi’l- 1 Ala, a disciple of the fifth and sixth imams, see e.g., al-Najashi, Rijdl, 
s.v.; al-Kashshi, Rijdl, p. 233; al-Ardabili, Jdmi ( al-ruwdt, vol. 1, pp. 231,239. 

423. Al-Kulaym, Usfil, bab al-nawadir, vol. 4, pp. 440-41, num. 3570; a premon¬ 
itory vision of 'All reported by al-Nu'iMm includes the same information: Al-Asbagh 
b. Nubata said “I heard c Ali say, ‘I can see from here the non-Arabs [al- ( ajam\ i.e., the 
Companions of the hidden imam at the time of his final return] under their tents set up 
in the mosque at Kufa; they are teaching the people the Qur’an as it was revealed 
( yu'allimun al-nds al-Qur'dn kamd unzilaf; I asked, ‘O Prince of Believers ! Is not 
[the Qur’an] now as it was when it was revealed (a wa laysa huwa kamd unzila)V ‘No,’ 
he replied, ‘The names of 70 members of the Quraysh tribe have been taken out 
(muhiya minhu), as well as the names of their fathers; the name of Abu Lahab has been 
left only to humiliate the Prophet, since Abu Lahab was his uncle’” [al-Nu'mam, Kitdb 
al-ghayba, ch 21, p. 452, num. 5]. We will return to the theme of “premonitory visions” 
(maldhim) when we take up the subject of the special powers of the imams. On Ahmad 
b. Md b. Abi Nasr Abu 'All al-Bazanti al-Kufi, a disciple of the eighth and ninth 
imams, see al-Najashi, Rijdl, s.v.; al-'Allama al-Hilli, Khuldsa, s.v.; al-Mamaqaru, 
Tanqih al-maqal, s.v. On al-Asbagh b. Nubata al-Tamimi al-HanzalT, a confidant and 
disciple of the first imam, see these same sources, and al-Ardabili, Jdmi ( al-ruwdt, vol. 
l,p. 106. 

424. Al-Kulaym, Usui, bab IT kam yuqra’u 1-Qur’an wa yukhtam, vol. 4, p. 436, 
num. 3558, a tradition of al-Baqir: “Nazala l-Qur'dnu arba ( a arba c in rub 1 find wa rub ( 
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fi c aduwwind wa rub c sunan wa amthal wa rub'fard'id wa ahkdm” In num. 3556 (vol. 
4, p. 435), C A1T says that the Qur’an is divided into three parts: a third dedicated to the 
Impeccables and their enemies, a third to the sayings and parables, and the last third to 
canonical duties and precepts. In the following number (p. 436) Ja'far proposes a divi¬ 
sion of the Qur’an into four parts: that which is illicit, that which is licit, sayings and 
precepts, and an account of the events of the past and the future and the arbitration of 
differences. 

425. Tradition of Ja c far; “W a'ttaba'ti md tatlu al-shaydttn bi walayat al-shayatfn 
c ala mulk SulaymdrT al-Kulaynf, al-Rawda , vol. 2, p. 114, num. 440. 

426. Tradition of ( Alf: “Wa idhd tawalla sa c a ft l-ard li-yufsida fihd wa yuhlika l- 
harth wa l-nasl bi-zulmihi wa su’sfratihi waUlahu Id yuhibbu l-fasad”; al-Kulaynf, al- 
Rawda , vol. 2, p. 113, num. 435. 

427. Tradition of Ja ( far; “ Sal bant Isra'tla kam dtayndhum min dyatin bayyina 
fa-minhum man amana wa minhum man jahada wa minhum man aqarra wa minhum 
man baddala wa man yubaddil ni'mataHldh min ba ( di md jdathufa-inna } lldha shadtd 
al- ( iqdb”\ al-Kulaynf, al-Rawda , vol. 2, p. 114, num. 440. 

428. Tadition of Mhsa; “Lahu md ft l-samdwat wa md ft l-ard wa m3 baynahum3 
wa ma tahta 1-thara c alam al-ghayb wa ( alam al-shahada al-rahman al-rahfm man dhd 
alladht yashfa 1 u ( indahu illd bi-idhnih,” al-Kulaynf, al-Rawda , vol. 2, p. 113, num. 
437. 

429. Tradition of Ja ( far; “Wa kuntum ( ala shafd hufratin min al-ndr fa-anqad- 
hakum minhd bi-Muhammad,” al-Kulaynf, al-Rawda , vol. 1, p. 265, num. 208 

430. Tradition of c Alf; “Ula'ika lladhtna ya'lamu'lldh md ft qulubihim fa-a ( rid 
l anhum fa-qad sabaqat ‘alayhim kalimat al-shaq3 > wa sabaqa lahum al- ( adhab [here wa 
( izhum is missing] wa qul lahum ft anfusihim qawlan baltghan,” al-Kulaynf, al- 
Rawda, vol. 1, p. 266, num. 211. 

431. Tradition of Ja ( far; “Thumma Id yajidu ft anfusihim harajan mimmd 
qadayta min amr al-walf wa yusallimu lPllah al-ta ( a tasltmanlwa law annd katabna 
( alayhim anVqtulu anfusakum wa sallamu 1-imam taslfman awVkhruju min diydrikum 
lahu md fa ( aluhu illd qaltl minhum wa law anna ahl al-khilaf [instead of: annahum] 
fa ( alu md yu ( azun bihi lakdna khayran lahum wa ashadda tathbitan,” al-Kulaynf, al- 
Rawda, vol. 1, p. 265-66, num. 210. 

432. Tradition of al-Rida; “Fa-anzala'lldh sakinatahu ( ala rasulihi [instead of: 
c alayhi] wa ayyadahu bi-junudin lam tarawhd,” al-Kulaynf, al-Rawda, vol. 2, p. 231, 
num. 571; the beginning of the verse recounts the episode of the Cave where the 
Prophet and Abu Bakr were hidden; the passage we have cited is marked, in the official 
Vulgate, by a certain ambiguity as to the identity of upon whom it was that the Sakfna 
descended and who was sustained by the invisible Armies: was it the Prophet, or Abu 
Bakr? According to the imams, the original Qur’an had no such ambiguity. On the 
Qur’anic Sakfna, which comes from the Hebrew shekina (in Jewish tradition: the 
immanence of God, his presence in a place, or God himself; in the Christian tradition it 
refers to the Glory of the Lord, the divine presence) cf. D. Masson, Le Coran, vol. 1, 
Notes, Qur’an 2: 248-1. For the meaning of saktna among the imams, see, e.g., Ibn 
Babuye, Ma ( dntal-akhbar, pp. 284-85. 

433. Tradition of JaTar; "Laqad jd'ana. [jd'akum] rasulun min anfusim 
[anfusikum] ( aztzun c alayhi md ‘anitna ([ ( anittum] hartsun ( alayna [ ( alaykum] bi l- 
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mu'minin ra'ufun rahim” al-Kulayni, al-Rawda , vol. 2, p. 231, num. 570. 

434. Tradition of Ja c far; “Wa laqad ‘ahidnd ila Adama min qablu kalimatin fi 
Muhammad wa ‘All wa Fatima wa al-Hasan wa al-Husayn wa 1-a’imma min dhurriyy- 
atihim fa-nasiya,” al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab fihi nukat wa nutaf min al- 
tanzil fi 1-waEiya, vol. 2, p. 283, num. 23. 

435. Tradition of ‘Aft; “Wa md arsalnd min qablika min rasul wa Id nabi wa la 
muhaddath illd idhd tamanna alqa al-shaytdn ft umniyyatihi,” Basa'ir, section 7, ch. 5, 
p. 319, num. 3, p. 321, num. 8; ‘All b. Ibrahim al-Qummi, Tafsir, vol. 2, p. 89; Ibn 
Babuye, 7/a/, p. 183; this version of the verse is old, since it appeares in c Abd Allah b. 
‘Abbas’s copy (d. 68/686. Cf. A, Jeffery, “Materials for the History of the Text of the 
Qur’an,” p. 202) and the famous traditionist Qatada (d. 117-18/735-36) is said to have 
followed Ibn ‘Abbas’s reading (Cf. al-Majlisl, Bihdr , vol. 7, p. 292). For the opinion of 
this version by the Sunnites, see also Ibn Shahrashtib, Mandqib , vol. 3, p. 115 (citing 
al-Ghazzaft’s Ihyd ( ) or al-Qastallam, Irshdd al-sari, vol. 6, p. 103. 

436. Tradition of Ja‘far; “Wa man yuti c i Uldh wa rasulahu fi walayati ‘All wa 
walayati 1-a’imma min ba‘dihi faqad fdza fawzan ‘ aziman,” al-Kulaym, Usui, ibid., 
vol. 2, p. 279, num. 8. 

437. Tradition of al-Rida; “Shara l a lakum ya al-Muhammad min al-din md 
wassa bihi Nuhan wadladhi awhayna ilayka ya Muhammad wa md wassaynd bihi 
Ibrdhima wa Mtisa wa ( Isa an aqimfi din al-Muhammad [instead of: al-din] wa Id tata- 
farraqu fihi wa kiinu ( ala jamd ( atin kabura ( ala al-mushrikin man ashraka bi-walayati 
‘All md tad ( uhum ilayhi min walayati ‘All innaUlaha ya Muhammad yahdi ilayhi man 
yunib man yujibuka ila walayati ‘All [instead of: yajtabi ilayhi man yashd > wa yahdi 
ilayhi man yunib],” al-Kulaym, al-Rawda, vol. 2, p. 163, num. 502; cf. also al-Kulaym, 
Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” Mb anna 1-a’imma warithu ‘ilm al-nabi wa jarm‘ al-anbiy^ ..., 
vol. 1, pp. 324-29, num. 1, and bab fihi nukat..., vol. 2, p. 285, num. 32 (with varia¬ 
tions); St Clair Tisdall, “Shi’ah Additions to the Koran,” p. 239 (with variations). 

438. Tradition of ‘Alt; “Sa } ala sdUlun bi- ( adhdbin wdqiUli l-kdfirin bi-walayati 
‘All laysa lahu ddfiUmin Alldhi dhi l-ma ( drijf al-Kulaym, al-Rawda, vol. 1, p. 83, 
num. 18. In his “kitab al-hujja,” al-Kulaym groups together in a single chapter a num¬ 
ber of traditions in which the Qur’anic citations of the imams, containing numerous 
references to ‘All, the Impeccables, and their waldya, present more or less marked dif¬ 
ferences with the text of the official Vulgate; some of these have already been cited, 
and in the interest of brevity we will here only point out the references: al-Kulaym, 
Usui, kitab al-hujja, bab fihi nukat wa nutaf min al-tanzil fi 1-walaya, vol. 2, pp. 
276-318, e.g. num. 1106 (number in the work) (= 27, number in the chapter), 1110 (= 
31), 1124-27 (= 45^8), 1130 (= 51), 1137-39 (= 58-60), 1143 (= 64), 1169 (= 90), 
1170 (= 91). See also the early Imamite Qur’anic commentaries, such as al-‘Askan’s 
Tafsir (ed. Lucknow), p. 33; ‘AIT b. Ibrahim al-Qummi’s Tafsir (upon which the essen¬ 
tial part of Goldziher’s study of the subject is based), pp. 5-11; the Tafsir by Fur^t b. 
Ibr&him (in Bihar al-anwdr , vol. 19/1, p. 15); or the Tafsir by al-‘Ayyashi (Bihdr al- 
anwar, vol. 19/1, pp. 15 and 30); for other Imamite sources, see E. Kohlberg, “Some 
Notes on the Imamite Attitude to the Qur’an,” pp. 211-14. For other references to the 
imams’ Qur’an, see Meir M. Bar-Asher, “Variant Readings and Additions of the 
Imarm-Shi‘a to the Quran,” Israel Oriental Studies, vol. 13,1993, pp. 39-74. 

439. See, e.g., al-Kulaym, Usui, ibid., vol. 1, p. 139, num. 69; vol. 2, pp. 2-3, 
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num. 247, 248, 249; vol. 2, p. 60, num. 349; al-Nu'mani, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 14, pp. 
391-92, num. 49. 

440. On the famous hadith of the Two Precious Objects, particularly cherished by 
the Shi'ites, see, e.g., Basd'ir, section 8, ch. 17, pp. 412-14; Ibn Babuye, ( Uydn, ch. 6, 
vol. 1, pp. 57-58, nums. 25, 26; Ibn Babuye, Amdlt, pp. 240, 415, 533f.; Ibn Babuye, 
Kamdl al-din , ch. 22, pp. 234f., nums. 44f.; in Sunni compilations, cf. Muslim, Sahih, 
vol. 2, pp. 325-26; al-Tirmidhi, Sunan , vol. 2, p. 308; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , vol. 3, pp. 
3,17,26, 59; vol. 4, pp. 366-67; vol. 5, pp. 151-52. 

441. Ibn Babuye, Amdlt , “majlis” 47, p. 280, num. 9. 

442. Al-Kulaynf, al-Rawda , vol. 2, pp. 246-47, num. 586; the text is taken up by 
al-Shanf al-Radi in his compilation of Nahj al-balagha (pp. 447-48), but he omits the 
last sentence, that which says the most; we shall return to this. 

443. Al-Kulaym, al-Rawda , vol. 1, pp. 75-79 (a letter of al-Baqir to Sa'd al-Khayyir, 
who must be Sa'd b. Turayf al-Hanzali; cf. al-Ardabili, Jami c al-ruwat, vol. 1, pp. 
354-55), vol. 1, pp. 3-20 (a letter from Ja ( far to his disciples— ashdbihi ), vol. 1, pp. 
179-84 (a letter from Musa to 'All b. Suwayd al-Tammar al-SaT, a disciple of the seventh 
and eighth imams; cf. al-Kashshi, Rijdl, p. 283, al-Najashi, Rijdl, s.v.; al-Tusi, Rijdl, p. 
354, num. 16; al-'Allama ?i\-HM,Khuldsa, s.v.; al-Ardabili, Jami ' al-ruwdt , vol. 1, p. 585. 

444. “ .. . Kullu umma qad rafa 1 a llahu ‘anhum c ilm al-kitab hina nabadhuhu 
wa wallahum 'aduwwahum . . . aqdmu hurufahu wa harrafu hudtidahu . . . ghayyaru 
( ura al-dtn .. .fa Wifashbah al-ahbdr wa l-ruhban alladhina saru bi-kitman al-kitab 
wa tahrifihi. . . a ( rif ashbahahum min hddhihi l-umma alladhina aqdmu huruf al-kitdb 
wa harrafuhu, ,> al-Rawda, vol. 1, pp. 76-77. 

445. “ .. .Ld taltamis dina man laysa min al-shVa .. .fa } innahum al-khd'inun 
khdnuUlah wa rasulahu wa khdnu amdndtihimd ... u } tumind c ala kitdbi ( lldh fa- 
harrafuhuwa baddaluhu ... wadullu ( ala wulat al-amr minhum fa'nsarafu ( anhum ...,” 
al-Kulaym, al-Rawda, vol. 1, p. 181. 

446. Al-AslTan, Maqdldt al-isldmiyyin, ed. H. Ritter, p. 47, and the editor's note. 

447. Ibn Hazm, Fisal, vol. 4, p. 182. 

448. Al-Isfara’im Tahir b. Md, al-Tabstrfi l-dtn , p. 43. 

449. See, e.g., Basd'ir, section 4, ch. 6 (against the first three caliphs); al- 
Kulaym, al-Rawda, besides the references given in notes 444 and 445, vol. 1, p. 18 
(against 'Umar), vol. 1, pp. 273-74 (against Abu Bakr and 'Umar), vol. 1, p. 285 
(against 'Uthman), vol. 2, p. 18 (against Abu Bakr and 'Umar), vol. 2, p. 25 (against the 
Banu Umayya), vol. 2, p. 55 (against Abu Bakr and 'Umar), vol. 2, p. 172 (against Abu 
Bakr and 'Umar), vol. 2, p. 186 (against 'Umar), vol. 2, p. 245 (against 'Uthman); 
Kitdb ( Abbad al- ( Usfuri in Usui arba c umPa, ms. University of Tehran, no.. 962 (espe¬ 
cially against 'Umar); al-Nu'mam, al-Muhkam wa l-mutashabih (pieces of Ja'far’s 
Tafsir, a compilation published under al-Sharff al-Murtada’s name), p. 12 (against the 
Companions); al-imam al-'Askan, Tafsir, pp. 19-24 (against the Companions). 

450. Cf. I. Goldziher, “Spottnamen der ersten Chalifen bei den Schi'iten,” 
ZDMG , vol. 15, 1901; S. Dedering, “Ein Kommentar der Tradition iiber die 73 Sek- 
ten,” MO, vol. 25, 1931, especially pp. 40f.; M. G. S. Hodgson, “How Did the Early 
Shi'a Become Sectarian ?,^” JAOS, vol. 75,1955, p. 6f.; A. Falaturi, “Die Zwolfer-Schia 
aus der Sicht eines Schiiten,” pp. 78f.; and E. Kohlberg’s excellent article, “Some 
Imami Shi'i views on the Sahaba,” JSAI, vol. 5, 1984, pp. 146-76 (well documented, 
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but the erudite author makes no connection between the fact of “insulting the Compan¬ 
ions” and questioning the imams’ Qur’an; he makes no mention of al-Kulaym’s 
Rawda, where the majority of the traditions concerning this problem are found). 

451. “Inna l-islam bada } a ghariban wa saya c tidu ghariban fa-tuba li l- 
ghurabd cf. e.g., al-Nu c mani, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 22, pp. 455-57; al-Najashf, Rijal, 
p. 32; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din, author’s introduction, vol. 1, p. 66; gharib, pi. 
ghurabd\ lit. “foreign, strange, expatriated, unheard, little known.” Corbin gives the 
phrase a gnostic slant by his use of the gnostic term Allogine , cf. En Islam iranien , s.v. 
“Etranger.” 

452. On this idea in general and the bibliography relating to it, see U. Rubin, 
“Bara’a: a study of some Quranic passages,” JSAI, vol. 5, p. 1985, pp. 13-32. 

453. See previous discussion, especially parts II-1 and III-2; on the pairs of 
opposing Guides (a'imma) see, e.g., Basa’ir, section 1, ch. 15-16, pp. 32f.; al-Kulaym, 
al-Rawda , vol. 2, pp. 52f.; Ibn Babuye, Amali, pp. 345,412. 

454. All of these themes run through the compilations of Imamite traditions; on 
the Imamite idea of bara’a, see E. Kohlberg, “Some Imami-Shi‘i Views on the 
sahdba,” JSAI , vol. 5, 1984; E. Kohlberg, “Bara’a in ShT { i Doctrine,” JSAI , vol. 7, 
1986, pp. 139-75; E. Kohlberg, “Non-Imamx Shi'i Muslims in Imami fiqh,” JSAI , vol. 
6,1985, pp. 99-106. 

455. See the references in note 443. 

456. “Kuffa ( an hddhihi l-qira'a iqra ) kamd yaqra'u l-nds [“the people,” in 
Imamite terminology, al-nds is one of the words to refer to non-Shi ( ite Muslims, the 
“Sunnis”] hatta yaqumu l-qd } im fa-idhd qdma l-qa'im qara'a kitdb Alldh ( azza wa 
jalla ( ala haddihi wa akhraja l-mushaf alladhi katabahu c Ali,” al-Kulaym, Usui, 
“kitab fadl al-Qu^an,” bab al-nawadir, vol. 4, pp. 443^44, num. 23 (= 3577). 

457. “Sufydn b. al-Samt qdla sa'altu Aba c AbdPlldh ( an tanzil al-Qur'dn 
qala'qra'u kamd ( ullimtum al-Kulaym, op. cit ., num. 15 (= 3569); on Sufyan b. al- 
Samt al-Bajali al-Kuf!, see al-Tusi, Rijdl, p. 213, num. 164; al-Ardabili, Jdmi ( al- 
ruwaty vol. 1, pp. 336-37. In another tradition that goes back to Ja ( far, the Imamites 
were invited to follow the reading of the Qur’an of Ubayy b. Ka £ b (cf. al-Kulaym, 
Usfil, vol. 4, pp. 445-46, num. 27 (= 3581); on Ubayy, the question of differences in 
reading the Qur’an after ‘Uthman’s imposition of Zayd b. Thabit’s recension and the 
bibliography that relates to it, see, e.g., R. Blachere, Le Coran> Paris, 1947, vol. 1, pp. 
34, 39,54,58,75,92; F. M. Pareja et al., Islamologky pp. 604f. 

458. I. Goldziher confuses ( All’s recension of the Qur’an with one of the secret 
books of the imams,which he erroneously calls Mushaf Fdtima (Die Richtungen ..., 
pp. 277-78). 

459. Ibn Babuye, Risdlat al-i ( tiqadat, English translation by A. A. A. Fyzee, A 
Shi ( ite Creeds p. 85. 

460. Ibn BabQye, Risdlat al-i ( tiqddat, English translation by A. A. A. Fyzee, A 
ShiHte Creed, pp. 86-87. 

461. Al-Nu c mani, al-Muhkam wa l-mutashabih , p. 12; al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al- 
ghayba, p. 99. On this “turn” in the Imamite position, see also E. Kohlberg, “Some 
notes ... ,”pp. 212f. 

462. E.g., al-shaykh al-Mufid (413/1022), Awd'il al-maqdldt, pp. 54-56 (French 
trans. by D. Sourdel, Llrndmisme vu par le cheikh al-Mufid, pp. 73-75); Fadl b. al- 
Hasan al-Tabarsi (548/1154), Majma ( al-baydn, vol, 1, pp. 15, 30; al-Majlisf 
(1110/1699), Bihdr al-anwdr, vol. 19, pp. 19-20. We have seen how al-shanf al-Radi 
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(406/1016), a “rationalist” and disciple of al-Muffd, had censured the most telling of 
( All’s sentences regarding the falsification of the original Qur’an (note 442). 

463. Cf. E. Kohlberg, “Some notes ...,” pp. 214f. (on page 218, note 99, the 
author cites the traditionalist Md Taqi al-Nuii (d. 1320/1905), who accuses Ibn Babuye 
of denying for the first time the traditions of the imams regarding the falsification of the 
integral Qur’an by the Sunnites). 

464. It suffices to see just how difficult the editor-translators of the works of al- 
Kulaym and al-Nu c mani, all of whom are religious scholars, find it to hide their embar¬ 
rassment when dealing with the traditions we are discussing here. In some cases they 
use an arbitrary system of punctuation to attempt to prove that the “extra” Qur’anic 
passages are actually the imams’ commentaries. In other cases, there are equally arbi¬ 
trary, and endless, discussions in notes regarding the quality of the chains of transmis¬ 
sion of these traditions. 

465. See notes 410, 412, 413. For historical and stylistic criticism, see also M. 
Ramyar, Tdrtkh-e Qur'an , pp. 167-74. 

466. Th. Noldeke, F. Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans, vol. 2: Die Sammlung 
des Qorans (Schwally), pp. 100-12 (which also outlines the theses according to which 
several suras were obviously abbreviated, e.g., sura al-nur (sura 24) contained 100 
verses instead of the 64 it presently has, sura al-hijr (sura 15) had 190 verses instead of 
99, and sura al-ahzdb (sura 33), which today has 73 verses, originally was the same 
length as sura al-baqara , with 286 verses). 

467. R. Blach^re, Introduction au Coran , pp. 185-86. 

468. Ibn Shahrashub, Mathlaib al-nawasib , ms Nasiriyya Library, Lucknow, fol. 
43a (we are indebted to M. Shushtariyan of Tehran for allowing us to consult his photo¬ 
copy of the manuscript; the pagination is by M. Shushtariyan); Mirza Husayn al-Nun 
al-Tabarsi (d. 1320/1905) also cites this passage from Ibn Shahrashub in his Fast al- 
khitdb ft tahrif al-kitab (lith. ed. Tehran, n.d., pp. 156-57). 

469. Al-Tihram Aqa Bozorg, al-DharVa , vol. 3, p. 311, num. 1151, pp. 394-95, 
num. 1415-17, vol. 4, p. 454, num. 2022 (1 and 2); for other sources, see E. Kohlberg, 
“Some Notes ...,” p. 213. 

470. Manuscript collection donated by Sayyid Md Mishkat to the University of 
Tehran, ms. num. 842 ( DharVa , vol. 4, p. 454, num. 2022-2). The manuscript 
belonged to the erudite Mirza Husayn al-Ndn al-Tabarsi and has in the margins the 
name, the signature, and the notes of the owner, who had certainly used it in composing 
his Fasl al-khitdb. In the Fast ..., the erudite “traditionalist,” undoubtedly fearful of 
being considered “anathema,” avoids taking a clear position on the subject of the 
“Qur’an of the imams.” He presents the information without ever really stating the 
clear conclusion, yet even this did not spare him from the vitriol of jurists who accused 
him of casting doubt on the integrity of the official Vulgate (e.g., al-shaykh Mahmud 
al-Mu‘arrab al-Tihram, Kashf al-irtiydb fi ( adam tahrif al-kitab, Tehran, 1302/1864). 
Aqa Bozorg, the author of al-DharPa, was a disciple of al-Nun al-Tabarsi. He goes to 
the defense of his teacher in al-Naqd al-latiffi nafy al-tahrif ( an al-Qur'an al-shartf j by 
attempting to prove that his teacher never intended to have anyone doubt the integrity 
of the Vulgate, and that his only error lay in having chosen a bad title for his work (cf. 
al-DharVa , vol. 24, p. 278, num. 1433). 

471. The text that follows, sura of the waldya (Divine Friendship), is from the 
manuscript found by St Clair Tisdall, and translated into English by him (cf. note 413); 
the text, in a facsimile reproduction, is divided into seven verses, and is entitled sura 
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al-waldyat (with a long /<$’); it was most probably copied by a Persian, as there are Per¬ 
sian translations (even though they are not always faithful) between the lines: 

Suratu’ul Walayat: Seven Verses. 

In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Gracious. 

(1) O ye who have believed, believe in the Prophet and in the Governor [Al 
Waliyy both of whom We have raised up (sent): they shall guide you to a right way. 
(2) A Prophet and a Governor are one of the two of them from another, and I am the 
Knower, the Well-Informed. (3) Verily those who faithfully perform God’s covenant, 
to them belong the Gardens of Delight. (4) And those who, when Our verses are recited 
to them, have accounted Our verses lies, (5) Verily to them belongeth in hell a great 
place, when it is proclaimed to them on the day of the Resurrection, ‘Where are the 
wrong-doers, those who account the Messengers liars?’ (6) He created them not, the 
Messengers, except in the truth; and God was not about to manifest them until an 
appointed time near at hand. (7) And laud thou in the praise of thy Lord, and 'All is 
[one] of the witnesses. 

(BismVlldh al-rahmdn al-rahim/yd ayyuhdNladhtna amanu dminu bi l-nabtwa bi 
l-wali alladhina ba ( athndhumd yahdiydnikum ild sirdtin mustaqim/nabiyyun wa 
waliyyun ba ( duhumd min ba'din wa and l- ( alim al-khabirlinnaUladhtna yufuna bi- 
( ahdiNldhi lahum jannat (with a long tdf al-na'imlwaNladhtna idha tuliyat ( alayhim 
dydtund kdnu bi-dydtina mukadhdhibtn/inna lahum fi jahannama maqdman ( aziman 
idhd ntidiya lahum yawm al-qiydma ayna al-zdlimtin al-mukadhdhibun li l- 
mursaltnlmd khalaqahum al-mursaltn [sic, an unlikely construction] illd bi l-haqq wa 
md kdna'lldhu li-yuzhirahum ild ajalin qariblwa sabbih bi-hamdi rabbika wa ( Aliyyun 
min al-shahidin). 

472. Later, the miracles performed by the sufis will appear to be less surprising; 
why? According to what historical, social, or religious procedure was if occult 
dynamism ,” that is the performance of acts of a magical nature, almost universally 
admitted by Muslims? This is an exciting field of study that leads to the sources of 
occultism in Islam; for further direction in research in this area, in a number of different 
branches of Islam (theologians, philosophers, scholars, jurists, mystics, milieu of adab , 
etc.), see T. Fahd, “Le Monde du sorcier en Islam,” or his La Divination arabe; La 
Magie arabe traditionnelle (collective work), Paris, 1976; UEtrange et le merveilleux 
dans VIslam medieval, colloquium organized by the Association pour l’Avancement 
des Etudes Islamiques, under the direction of M. Arkoun, J. Le Goff, T. Fahd, and M. 
Rodinson, Paris, 1978; A. Kovalenko, Les Concepts de magie et de sciences occultes 
en Islam , doctoral thesis, Strassburg, 1979; and especially R. Gramlich, Die Wunder 
der Freunde Gottes ... (see also the superb summary of this work by Fritz Meier, 
“Bemerkungen zu einem grossen Buch,” Der Islam , vol. 65, 1988, num. 2, pp. 
282-300). Despite these remarkable studies, the certain role of early Shi'ism in the 
development of Muslim occultism is still insufficiently explored. 

473. Basa'ir , section 4, ch. 12, pp. 208-11. Let it be noted that in the following 
chapter (pp. 212-16), an identity is established between the Supreme Name of God and 
the Science of the Book film al-kitdb ); cf. Qur’an 27:40, and the classical exegesis on 
the subject. Elsewhere, an identity is established between the Supreme Name and the 
sacred books taken as a whole (j Basd'ir , section 9, ch. 22, p. 469, num. 4)... On the 
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number of letters in the Supreme Name and its magical power, see also al-Kulaym, 
Usfil, “kitab al-hujja,” bab mS u c tiya l-a’imma min ism Allah, vol. 1, pp. 334-35. 

474. This last hidden letter is reminiscent of the primordial “Name” of God, for¬ 
ever hidden, that Ja c far refers to in mysterious, almost cosmogonic and arithmosophic 
terms: 

[In the beginning] God created a Name with non-sonorous letters, with an unpro¬ 
nounced vowel, an entity without a body; [a Name] indescribable, of a colorless 
color, unlimited, veiled, though not covered with a veil, from all the senses and 
from all imagination. God made a perfect word out of it; a word composed of four 
parts, none of which existed before the others; from these four parts, He showed 
three Names, in order to respond to a need felt by the creatures, keeping one of 
them veiled: the Hidden, Secret Name. Of the [three] Names shown, the exoteric 
name is All&h, the Exalted, the Most High. Then He gave each of these three 
Names four Pillars, a total of twelve Pillars in all, and created thirty Names for 
each Pillar (there follows a list of some 36 Divine Names)... These Names 
added to the Most Beautiful Names make a total of 360 Names, all coming from 
the [first] three Names that are the Pillars and the Veils of the Single Secret Name, 
hidden by these three Names....” 

al-Kulaym, Usui , “kitab al-hujja,” bab huduth al-asma\ vol. 1, pp. 151-52, num. 1; Ibn 
Babuye, Kitdb al-tawhtd , ch. 29, pp. 190-91, num. 3, 

475. On Juwayria b. Mus-hir al- c Abdi al-KufT, see al-Tusi, Rijdl, p. 37, num. 4; 
al-Ardabili, Jdmi c al-ruwat, vol. 1, pp. 169-70. 

476. Basd'ir, section 5, ch. 2, pp. 217-19; see also Ibn Babuye, Amdlt , “majlis” 
71, pp. 467-68, num. 10 ( ( All states that the Supreme Name is in Syriac). 

477. On c Umar b. Hanzala, see note 135. 

478. Basd'ir , section 4, ch. 12, nadir min al-bab, p. 210, num. 1. However, a hasty 
statement by Ja ( far according to which Salman al-Farisi had learned the Supreme 
Name (al-Kashshi, Rijdl, p. 7; al-Mufid, al-Ikhtisds, p. 11) suggests that the terrifying 
Name was taught to initiates who had been especially tested. Is this perhaps why the 
imam then said that if Abu Dharr [al-Ghifan] had received Salman’s Science he would 
fall into infidelity (cf. al-Mufid, al-Ikhtisds , p. 12; al-Majlisi, Bihar , vol. 6, p. 783)?; 
according to the tradition, Salman and Abfi Dharr were both close disciples of c All. The 
former is in a sense the prototype of an esoteric spirituality, and the latter of an ascetic 
spirituality. On other thaumaturgic powers of the Supreme Name, see also al-Kulayni, 
al-Rawda , vol. 1, p. 283 (the power of raising the dead; according to al-Ash c an, al- 
MughTra b. Sa ( id al-Tjli (d. 119/737), an “extremist” Shfite who was for a time a disci¬ 
ple of the fifth imam, claimed to be able to bring the dead back to life with the knowl¬ 
edge of the Supreme Name that he had; according to him, God had created the world by 
pronouncing this Name; al-Ash c arf, Maqaldt , ed. Ritter, pp. 7 and 9; on him, see W. F. 
Tucker, “Rebels and Gnostics: al-Mughira b. Sa c id and the mughiriyya,” Arabica, vol. 
22, 1975, pp. 33—4^7), and vol. 2, p. 67 (the ability to stop earthquakes). On the idea in 
general, with references to the Imamite traditions, see D. Gimaret, Les Noms divins en 
Islam , all of chapter 5, pp. 85-94. 

479. Basa’ir , section 4, ch. 4, pp. 174-90; al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab 
ma c inda 1-a’imma min ayat al-anbiya\ vol. 1, pp. 335-36, num. 4. 
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480. Basd'ir, ibid,; al-Kulaym, Ustil, ibid., Ibn c Ayyash, Muqtadab, pp. 56-57. 

481. Al-Kulaym, op. cit ., vol. 1, p. 336, num. 5; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din, vol. 2, 
ch. 58, p. 674, num. 28. 

482. Basd'ir, ibid.; al-Kulaym, op. cit., nums. 1,2. 

483. Basd } ir, ibid.; al-Kulaym, Ustil, “kitab al-hujja,” bab ma c inda 1-a’imma min 
silSh rasul Allah wa mata‘ihi, vol. 1, pp. 337-43; Ibn Babuye, Amalt, “majlis” 17, pp. 
71-72, num. 2, and “majlis” 48, p. 289, num. 10. These objects are part of the prophetic 
Heritage, and constitute one part of the Sacred Legacy (al-wasiyya) of the imams; cf. 
previous discussion; U. Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors in the Early Shi ( a Tradition,” 
pp. 46-48. The Shfite alchemist Aydamur b. ( AbdAllah al-JaldakT (d. 750 or 761/1349 
or 1360) identifies these objects listed by the imams, most notably “Moses’ Staff,” with 
so many secret symbols of the “Sublime Keys of the alchemists” (cf. H. Corbin, 
Alchimie comme art hieratique, “Le Livre des Sept Statues d’Apollonios de Tyane 
comment^ par Jaldaki,” pp. 63-143, and especially pp. 80-82). 

484. Basd'ir, section 3, ch. 5-7, pp. 124-30. The imams have the ability to use both 
divination and prediction; the traditions that relate “visions of the future” are technically 
called al-maldhim; cf. e.g., al-Kulaym, Rawda, vol. 2, pp. 9,230; Ibn Babuye, Amdlt, pp. 
63,118,134,140; Ibn Babuye, Nahj al-baldgha, pp. 146,170,296,299,301, etc. 

485. Basd'ir, section 6, ch. 2, pp. 266-69. 

486. BastiHr, ibid.; the expression comes from the Qur’an, where it is used only 
one time, when speaking about King David: 38:20: “And We have reinforced his king¬ 
dom, We have given him wisdom and th tfasl al-khitdb ”; it is translated by “the art of 
pronouncing judgments— 1’art de prononcer des jugements” (Masson), “the art of arbi¬ 
tration— Yart d’arbitrer” (Blachere), “eloquence— Yeloquence ” (Kasimirski); the 
Qur’an gives no explanation of the term. The literal meaning is the strength or force of 
words or speech. Although the imams provide no further details either, it nevertheless 
appears as though the expression means “the art of arbitration,” since in certain tradi¬ 
tions it is accompanied by the terms wasdyd and qadayd (“decrees” and “judgments,” 
cf. Basa'ir , ibid., nums. 7 and 15), but it can also be thought of as “the effective Word,” 
a well-known thaumaturgic practice in occult traditions. 

487. Basd’ir, section 5, ch. 10-12, pp. 234-53. 

488. BasdHr, section 5, ch. 16-17, pp. 259-61; see also, e.g., Ibn Babuye, ( Ilal, 
vol. 1, ch. 139, pp. 173-74; Ibn Babuye, ( Uytin, vol. 2, ch. 53, p. 227; Ibn Babuye, 
Kamdl al-din, vol. 1, ch. 32, p. 327, num. 7; vol. 2, ch. 36, p. 377, num. 1; vol. 2, ch. 38, 
p. 384, num. 1; Nahj al-baldgha , p. 55; for mind reading the usual expression is “and he 
(i.e., the imam) told me first— -fa-qdla It mu^adl^n^ that is, that the disciple did not 
need to ask his question, since the imam “read” his mind. 

489. Basd } ir, section 7, ch. 11-13, pp. 333-41; see also, e.g., Ibn Babuye, ( Uytin, 
vol. 2, p.227. 

490. Basd'ir, section 7, ch. 14-16, pp. 341-54; the “metamorphosized” are most 
often reincarnations of the “enemies of the imams”; cf. also al-Kulaym, al-Rawda, vol. 
1, p. 285, and vol. 2, p. 37 (the metamorphosis of c Uthman and the Umayyads); al- 
Nu'manT, Kitdb al-ghayba, p. 387 (the adversaries of the imams); Ibn Babuye, f Uytin, 
vol. 1, ch. 27, p. 271; cf. also note 214; on the idea of reincarnation and transmigration 
in Islam, and the related bibliography on this subject, cf. G. Monnot, “La transmigra¬ 
tion et 1’immortalite,” Islam et religions, pp. 279-95. 
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491. Basd'ir , section 2, ch. 18, pp. 95-103; al-Kulaynf, Ustil, “kMb al-huija,” 
bab anna 1-jinn ya’tfhim fa-yas'alunahum ( an ma^lim dinihim, vol. 2, pp. 242-46. 

492. Basd'ir, section 5, ch. 13, pp. 253-57, and section 10, pp. 501-4. 

493. As has been pointed out, this point deals primarily with visits from prophets 
and saints and from the Prophet Muhammad in particular; the imams can also see and 
make visible their deceased enemies; cf. the case of the Umayyad caliph Mu‘&wiya, 
who was seen by the fifth and sixth imams and their disciples wandering around in the 
form of a thirsty man in chains, Basd'ir , section 6, ch. 7, pp. 284-86. 

493bis. Basd'ir , section 10, ch. 15, pp. 494-95. 

494. Basd'ir , section 6, ch. 3-4, pp. 269-74. 

495. Basd'ir , ibid ., pp. 270-71, num 4—6. On Abu Basir, cf. note 182 (note that 
one of the three disciples of Ja f far with this kunya was blind, al-makftif; cf. ibid., p. 
272: the imam momentarily restored his sight, but he took it away again so that his 
miraculous power would not be known). 

496. Basci'ir, section 8, ch. 12, pp. 397-401. 

497. On omithomancy and divinatory knowledge of the earth ( qiydfat al-athar ) 
among the Arabs, see T. Fahd, La Divination arabe , pp. 403f and 432f. The use of the 
words ( ilm and ( ulamd ' in this context confirms once again the translations we have 
proposed throughout this study: T/m/Initiatory Knowledge, f dlim , pi. c w/am<2'/initiated 
Sage (in the early Imamite context, of course). 

498. The opposition of night/day in the respective remarks of the Yemenite and 
the sixth imam do not appear anodine; are we to understand that the magic practiced by 
the Yemenites is presented as “black magic,” while that practiced by the imams is 
“white magic”? 

499. Basa'ir, ibid. y p. 401, num. 14 and 15. 

500. Basa'ir, section 8, ch. 13, pp. 402-7. 

501. Basd'ir, section 8, ch. 15, p. 409. Ibn Qulfiye al-Qummi, Kdmil al-ziydrdt , 
pp. 71-72. 

502. c Ali al-Rida: “We [the imams] are equal in Knowledge and in courage, but 
in [supernatural] gifts it depends upon what commandments we have received [Nahnu 
ft l-Hlm wa l-shajd ( a sawa' wa ft Watdyd ( ala qadri md mTmaru bihi]”; Basd'ir, sec¬ 
tion 10, ch. 8, p. 480, num. 3. Ja'far: “Some imams have more [thaumaturgic] Knowl¬ 
edge than others [al-a'imma ba ( duhum a ( lam min ba ( d]”\ Basa'ir, section 10, ch. 8, p. 
479, num. 2. For another view of this last tradition, see E. Kohlberg, “Imam and Com¬ 
munity ...,” p. 30. 

503. Dhti 1-qamayn (Qur'an 18:83-98) was especially known among the Semites 
as a symbol of Power, both on the temporal plane and on the spiritual plane; his legend 
is identified with that of Alexander the Macedonian, preserved in the Syriac version of 
pseudo-Callisthenes and Jacques de Sarouj (cf. A. W. Budge, The History of Alexander 
the Great, being the Syrian Version of the Pseudo-Calisthenes, Cambridge, 1889; M.S. 
Southgate, “Alexander in the works of Persian and Arab Historians of the Islamic area” 
in Iskandarnamah, a Persian Medieval Alexander Romance , English trans. by M. S. 
Southgate, New York, 1978; Ch. H. de Fouch6cour, Moralia , part 4.1.0, pp. 69-73); 
the themes of the trip to the West and the East, to the Fountain of Life located in the 
center of the Darkness, of marvelous accounts and magical practices, all themes com¬ 
mon to accounts of initiatory travels are present in the work. 
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504. Ideas also professed by the “extremists” SaM’iyya and Bay&niyya; cf. 
Shahrastam, Livre des religions , p. 510, and note 18 (by D. Gimaret) from the same 
page. 

505. Basd'ir, section 9, ch. 1, pp. 419-23. 

506. Basd'ir, p. 421, num. 10. Cf. also all of Part II-3, on “vision with the heart.” 

507. Basd’ir, p. 422; the disciple who asks the question is Khalid b. Nujayh al- 
KufT, who also knew the teachings of the seventh imam, Musa al-Kazim; on him, see 
al-Najashi, Rijdl, s.v.; al-Tusf, Rijal, p. 186, num. 7 and p. 349, num. 1; al-Tafrishi, 
Naqd al-rijdl, s.v.; al-Astarabadi, “Sahib rijal,” Manhaj al-maqdl (or Rijdl kabir), s.v.; 
al-Ardabili, Jdmi c al-ruwdt , vol. 1, p. 293. 

508. The tradition remains equivocal, and appears to have a double purpose. The 
first is to prove that the Prophet had recourse to a certain kind of magic (theurgic 
magic, from the Imamite point of view) since he approves of Abfi Bakr’s words. The 
second is implicitly to accuse Abu Bakr of a lack of respect toward the Prophet, since 
the idea of sihr (in the sense of goetic magic) was nevertheless condemned by the 
Qur’an. 

509. Ibn Babuye, Kamal al-din, ch. 49, hadith Hubabat al-walibiyya, vol. 2, pp. 
536-37. 

510. Al-N^mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 4, pp. 129-31, num. 18; it is said that the 
imam then picked one of the dates of the miraculously produced tree, that he cut it in 
two, and took from it a fine white scale upon which were inscribed two lines: the first 
was: “There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God [Id ilaha illd 
Allah!Muhammad rasul Allah ; note that in Arabic, each of these two phrases contains 
twelve letters]; and the second is “With God and in God’s Book, the day of the creation 
of the heavens and the earth, the months are twelve, of which four are sacred [Inna ( id- 
dat al-shuhdr HndaNlah ithnd ( ashara shahran fi kitdbPlldh yawma khalq al-samdwdt 
wa l-ard minhd arba ( a hurum] [sic]; here is the Solid Religion: The Prince of Believers 
c Ali b. Abi Talib, al-Hasan b. ‘AIT, al-Husayn b. C A1T [enumeration of the twelve 
imams] [al-din al-qayyim amir al-mu'minin ( Ali ... ]” [sic]. Finally, Ja‘far states that 
these inscriptions were written on the scale 2000 years before the creation of Adam. 

511. Ibn B&buye, Amdlt y “majlis” 29, pp. 148-49, num. 19; Ibn Babuye, l Uyun y 
vol. 1, ch. 8, pp. 95-96, num. 1. 

512. Mu'alla b. Khunays Abu ‘AbdAllah al-Madam al-KufT, a “client” ( mawla) 
and disciple of the sixth imam; for a while, he followed the “extremist” al-Mughira b. 
Sa <A d (see note 478); cf. al-Naj&shi, Rijal y s.v.; al-Tusi, Rijdl y p. 310, num. 497; al- 
Mamaqam, Tanqth al-maqdl , s.v. 

513. Al-Kulaym, al-Rawda, vol. 2, p. 166. 

514. “ Inna asl al-hisab haqq waldkin la yaUamu dhdlika illd man ( alima 
mawalid al-khalq kullahum, ,, al-Kulaym, al-Rawda, vol. 2, pp. 196-97. 

515. Al-Kulaynf, al-Rawda, vol. 2, p. 167. 

516. c Abd al-Rahman b. Siyaba al-KufT al-Bajali al-Bazzaz, “client” and disciple 
of the sixth imam; cf. al-Tusi, Rijdl , p. 230, num. 120; al-Ardabili, Jdmi ( al-ruwdt y vol. 
l,p. 451. 

517. As is the case for all ancient or traditional astrology, Imamite astrology com¬ 
bines “scientific” and “mythic” elements. 

518. Al-Kulaym, al-Rawda, vol. 1, pp. 279-80. On the favorable attitude of early 
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Imamism toward astrology, see Ibn Tawus, Faraj al-mahmum ft ta'rikh f ulama } al- 
nujum, Najaf, 1368/1949. 

519. Cf. Qur’an 6:97: “It is He who, on your behalf, has set the stars so that you 
can, with their help, guide yourselves through the darkness of land and sea, We set 
signs for those who know.” 

520. “Ayyuhd l-ntis iyydkum wa ta'allum al—nujum illd md yuhtada bihi ft barr 
aw bahr fa-innahd tad ( u ila l-kahdna wa l-munajjim ka l-kdhin wa Ukahin ka l-sahir 
wa l-sdhir ka l-kdftr wa l-kdfir ft l-ndr strti ( ala ismVlldh" Nahj al-balagha, p. 177 (let 
us remember once again that this work, compiled by al-shanf al-Radi, belongs to the 
“rational-theological-juridical” tradition). 

521. “Ld tayr illd tayruka la dayr illd dayruka Id khayr illd khayruka wa Id ildh 
ghayruka,” Ibn Babuye, Amali\ “majlis” 64, p. 416, num. 16 in fine. Al-shanf al-Radi, 
who reports the tradition, censures the last phrase where a “sacred divination” is wit¬ 
nessed by the imam; cf. Nahj al-balagha , p. 177. 

522. The essential role of the imams’ teaching in outlining the Muslim occult sci¬ 
ences, although insufficiently explored, is nevertheless undeniable. Almost all of the 
treatises of Jafr (the Islamic “kabbala”) are ascribed to JaTar al-S&diq (cf. Brockel- 
mann, GAL, s.v. F. Sezgin, GAS , vol. 4, s.v.; on this subject, see P. Lory, “La science 
des lettres en terre d’lslam: le chiffre, la lettre, l’Oeuvre”); see also the studies cited in 
note 472; for alchemy, cf. the works and studies already cited, by P. Kraus, E. J. Holm- 
yard, and P. Lory (cf. bibliography). 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 4 

523. “Yamut man mata minnd wa laysa bi-mayyit,” Basd'ir , section 6, ch. 5, p. 
275, num. 4 (note 367). 

524. Basa'ir , section 8, ch. 13, pp. 405-6, num. 5 (note 500). 

525. BasdHr , section 9, ch. 4-5, pp. 424-28; these traditions are presented as the 
spiritual interpretation (ta'wil) of the Qur’anic verse: “Act! God will see your acts, as 
well as his messenger and the Believers [Tmalu fa-sayara ( llahu ( amalakum wa 
rasuluhu wa l-mu'minun ; Qur’an 9:105]”; the “Believers” in the verse refer in fact to 
the imams. 

526. Among monographs we cite the following: G. Van Vloten, Recherches sur la 
domination arabe, le chiitisme et les croyances messianiques sous le khalifat des 
Omeyyades , Amsterdam, 1894; E. Moeller, Beitrage zur Mahdilehre des Islam, Heidel¬ 
berg, 1901; I. Friedlander, Die Messiasidee irn Islam , Frankfurt, 1903, especially pp. 
116f.; MacDonald-Madelung, “Mahdi,” E12\ A. Abel, “Changements politiques et li¬ 
terature eschatologique dans le monde musulman,” SI, vol. 2,1954; H. Corbin, En Islam 
iranien , all of book 7, vol. 4, pp. 301-460; A. A. Sachedina, Islamic Messianism: The 
Idea of the Madhi in Twelver Shi 1 ism, Albany, 1981; Jassim M. Hussain, The Occulta - 
tion of the Twelfth Imam, A Historical Background , London, 1982; J. O. Blichfeldt, 
Early Mahdism. Politics and Religion in the Formative Period of Islam, Leiden, 1985; 
we will have occasion to present other studies in the course of the present chapter. 

527. Only Corbin has heretofore attempted to explore the esotericism of the 
Occultation, although his approach remains essentially philosophical, and thus leads his 
information away from the early corpus of the imams. Always coherent and faithful to 
his own methodology, Corbin attempts to elucidate points of early ShTite doctrine 
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through the interpretations of the Isma’ili.or Imamite philosophers, all of whom wrote at 
a later period. Corbin also relies on gnosticism, on Christian chivalry, or on the western 
mystics and philosophers. His procedure is, to use his term, “meta-historical,” perhaps 
even meta-cultural (cf. e.g., En Islam iranien, ibid.; “Sur le douzi&me imam/’ Table 
Ronde , Feb. 1957, pp. 7-21; “L’imam cache et la renovation de l’homme en th6ologie 
shi c ite>,” Eranos Jahrbuch, vol. 28, 1959, Zurich, 1960, pp. 47-108; “Au «Pays» de 
l’imam cache,” Eranos Jahrbuch , vol. 32, 1963, Zurich, 1964, pp. 31-87). In the early 
corpus of the imams, philosophical ideas strictly speaking are found only in undevel¬ 
oped form; the thought is profoundly religious, the terminology is archaic, pre-philo- 
sophical, and the conceptualization is only latent. On the other hand, a spiritual, occult, 
and magic esotericism is ubiquitous, in actions everywhere. In this domain, we believe 
that this chapter restores historical esoteric foundations to the points studied by Corbin. 

528 Cf. e.g., Md al-Sadr, Ta ( rikh al-ghaybat al-sughra, vol. 1, Beirut, 1972, and 
Ta ( rtkh al-ghaybat al-kubra , vol. 2, Beirut, 1975; M. Momen, An Introduction to Sht c t 
Islam , chapter 8; H. Halm, Die Schia , chapter 4. 

529. See, e.g., L. Massignon, Passion , vol. 1, pp. 344f.; W. M. Watt, “The 
RafTdites: A Preliminary Study,” Oriens , vol. 16,1963, pp. 119f.; E. Kohlberg, “From 
Imamiyya to Ithn& ( ashariyya,”£SOAS, 39,3,1976, pp. 521-34. 

530. A. A. Sachedina lists up to thirteen different variations among the Shfites; 
cf. his Islamic Messianism , pp. 42-55; see also J. M. Hussain, The Occultation , pp. 
56-67. On these different Shfite sects, see al-Nawbakhtf, Kitdb firaq al-shVa , ed. H. 
Ritter, pp. 90f.; French translation by M. J. Mashkur (Mashkour), Les Sectes shiites, 
pp. 109f.; Sa ( d b. ( Abd Allah al-Qummi, Kitdb al-maqaldt wa l-firaq , ed. M. J. 
Mashkur, pp. 102f. (On the differences between these two Imamite heresiographical 
sources, see W. Madelung, “Bemerkungen zur imamitischen Firaq-Literatur,” Reli¬ 
gious Schools , Part 15, pp. 37-52); Shahrastam, Livre des religions , pp. 500f. 

531. Al-AslTari, Maqdldt al-isldmiyyin , ed. H. Ritter, pp. 17f„ 30f., 64. 

532. Ascribing the Ustil al-nihal (a title coined by Van Ess; cf. the following 
note) to al-NashP al-Akbar has been seriously contested, with convincing reasons, by 
W. Madelung, “Friihe mu’tazilitische Haresiographie: das Kitdb al-Usul des Ga c far b. 
Harb,” in Religious Schools , Part 6, pp. 220-36. 

533. Cf. J. Van Ess, Friihe mu'tazilische Haresiographie, Beirut, 1971, pp. 28f. 

534. c Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadf, al-Farq , pp. 17 and 39; see also Shahrastam, 
Livre des religions , p. 497, D. Gimaret’s note 116 according to which al-Shahrastam 
(d. 548/1153) is the first to “officialize” this name in heresiographical literature. 

535. Cf. particularly I. Friedlander, “The heterodoxies of the Shiites in the Pre¬ 
sentation of Ibn Hazm,”/A0S, vol. 29,1908, pp. 150f.; E. Kohlberg, “From Imamiyya 
to Ithna-'ashariyya,” pp. 521-22. 

536. On these authors and sources, see Part 1-3. Among the first authors belong¬ 
ing to the “theological-juridical-rational” tradition that came later, let us cite al-shaykh 
al-Muffd (d. 413/1022), al-Irshdd (e.g., ed. Rasuli Mahallatf, Tehran, 1346 
solar/1968); id., al-Fusul al- l asharafi l-ghayba, Najaf, 1371/1951; al-Murtada c Alam 
al-Huda, 436/1044, a disciple of al-Mufid), Mas'ala wajiza fi l-ghayba , Baghdad, 
1955; Md b. { A1 i al-Karajaki (d. 449/1057, another of al-Mufid’s disciples), al-Burhan 
c ala Sihha tul ( umr Sdhib al-zamdn y Tabriz, n.d. (edited with the Kanz al-fawd'id , by 
the same author), and finally Md b. al-Hasan al-Tusi (d. 460/1067), Kitdb al-ghayba , 
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Tabriz, 1322/1904. These sources say nothing about a number of the hidden imam’s 
esoteric and occult characteristics; we shall use them only as backup sources, and then 
only when the information they provide is corroborated by sources from the early “eso¬ 
teric nonrational” tradition. 

537. Abu Ja c far al-Barqi, Kitdb al-mahdsin , ed. J. al-Husaym al-Muhaddith, 
Tehran, 1370/1950; in the first chapter of the book entitled “kitab al-ashkal wa 1- 
qaraTn,” the author reports traditions concerning the different meanings of numbers; 
he goes from the numbers 3 to 10, reporting nothing about the number 12. It is true that 
the book is more like a work of adab than a doctrinal treatise. A few decades later, Ibn 
Babuye reported, in his Kitdb al-Khisdl, a number of traditions about the number 12, 
among which are traditions about the twelve imams (cf. al-KhisdU vol. 2, pp. 
264-329). On al-Barqi, see F. Sezgin, GAS , vol. 1, p. 538, num. 28. The case of al- 
Saffar is both more complex and more disturbing, for in five places in his compilation 
he says that there were twelve imams, and thus that the Mahdi was the twelfth (cf. 
Basd'ir , section 6, ch. 5, p. 280, num. 15; section 7, ch. 1, pp. 319-20, nums. 2, 4, 5; 
section 8, ch. 1, p. 372, num. 16). These traditions are all nested within chapters whose 
titles, at least, have no relationship to these details; this is perhaps why E. Kohlberg did 
not notice them, since he affirms that al-Saff§r said nothing about the number of imams 
(cf. “From Xmamiyya to Ithna ( ashariyya,” pp. 522-23); the “tactic” of “dispersion of 
information” ( tabdid al-Hlm) seems thus to be efficient; but as the Israeli scholar points 
out, al-Saffar appears to have transmitted nothing about the idea of ghayba. Moreover, 
it is true that the fact of his only having reported five traditions about the subject, out of 
the 1881 that make up the Basa'ir, is tantamount to an almost total silence. [See now 
my article, “al-Saffar al-Qummi... ,”/A.] 

538. Al-Najashi, Rij&l, pp. 12, 19; al-Tusi, Fihrist , p. 14; Ibn Dawud al-Hilli, 
Kitdb al-rijdl (ed. Tehran, 1964), pp. 15,416. 

539. Al-Najashi, Rijdl y p. 193; al-Tusi, Fihrist , pp. 216-17. 

540. Al-Najashi, Rij&l, p. 39. 

541. Aqa Buzurg al-Tihram, al-Dhari ( a , vol. 16, p. 76, num. 382; on his father, 
see al-Kashshi, Rij&l, pp. 288-89. 

542. A l-Usul al-arba l umVa, ms. University of Tehran, num. 962, fol. 10a f. 

543. Aqa Buzurg, al-DharVa , vol. 21, p. 69, num. 3995; we could have men¬ 
tioned Sulaym b. Qays al-Hilali, a companion of the first imam who, according to al- 
Nu'mam, listed the twleve imams in his Kitdb; and where the last of the imams is the 
Mahdi (cf. al-Nu‘mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 62); but the authenticity of this Kitdb has 
been questioned by the Imamites themselves (al-'All&ma al-Hilli, Khulasa , p. 53). 
Fragments of a Kitdb Sulaym b. Qays were published in Najaf, n.d. 

544. “Kitab Md b. al-Muthanna,” in al-Usul al-arba ( umVa , fol. 53b (perhaps an 
IsmaTli tradition?). 

545. Al-Najashi, Rijdl, p. 191; al-Tusf, Fihrist y p. 226. 

546. Al-Najashi, Rijdl y pp. 235-36; Aqa Buzurg al-Tihram, al-Dhari ( a y vol. 16, p. 
78, num. 395; according to Golpayegani, al-Fadl b. Shadhan essentially used the 
Mashyakha written by al-Hasan b. Mahbub al-Sarrad (Safi Golpayegani, Muntakhab 
al-athar y p. 481). 

547. Aqa Buzurg, al-DharFa, vol. 16, p. 74, num. 371. 

548. Al-Tusi, Kitdb al-ghayba y pp. 112-21; on C A1T b. Ahmad al- ( Alawi and his 
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work, see al-Kashshi, Rijal (ed. Mashhad), pp. 296,468-69,555; al-Najashi, Rijdl, pp. 
29,31,53,86,106,150,199. 

549. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din, vol. 2, pp. 352-57 and 417-23; al-Tusi, Kitdb al- 
ghayba , pp. 104-8 and 124-28; two other treatises by al-Ruhni may be found in Ibn 
B&buye’s works: Tafdil al-anbiyd' wa l-a'imma ( ala l-maldNka in 7/a/, vol. 1, pp. 
20-27, and al-Furuq bayna l-abdtil wa l-huqfiq , in 7/a/, pp. 211-20; al-Ruhm was con¬ 
sidered an “extremist Shfite” by his own disciple, al-Kashshi, as well as by al-Tusi and 
Ibn Dawud al-Hilli; al-Najashi finds this accusation to be unfounded. On al-Ruhni, see 
note 187 (add to the sources already mentioned Ibn B&btiye, Kitdb aUfaqih , vol. 1, pp. 
61-62; al- c Allama al-Hilli, Khulasa, p. 252). 

550. Al-Kulaym, Usui , “kitab al-hujja,” bab anna l-a’imma kulluhum qa’imun bi 
amr Allah, vol. 2, pp. 486-87; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , vol. 1, ch. 23, p. 251, num. 1; 
Ibn B&buye, 7/a/, vol. 1, ch. 129, p. 160, num. 1; On the two principal meanings given 
by the imams for qa'im, that is, “Resurrector” (related to the term al-qiydma , the Res¬ 
urrection) and “he who rises up,” “he who stands up” (related to the term al-qiydm , the 
uprising), see, e.g., J. M. Hussain, The Occupation, pp. 12-19. 

551. " Man takhfa ( ala l-nas wilddatuhulman ghuyyibat ( an al-nas wiladatuhu, ,> 
al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 10, p. 244, num. 7; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , vol. 1, 
ch. 32, p. 325, num. 2. 

552. Ibn B&buye, Kamdl al-din , vol. 1, pp. 424-30, nums. 1 and 2; Ibn ‘Ayy&sh, 
Muqtadab , pp. 50-58; we shall return to this account when we deal with the miraculous 
birth of the hidden imam. 

553. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , vol. 1, ch. 42, p. 435; also, al-Tusi, Kitdb al- 
ghayba , pp. 148-52. Sources suggest a number of dates for the birth of the twelfth 
imam: 255/869, 256/870, 258/871-72, and 261/874 (in the latter case, a few months 
after the death of his father). The date classically considered to be correct is 15 Sha ( ban 
256. His first Occultation took place upon the death of his father in 260/874; at that 
time he would have been four or five years old. 

554. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , vol. 1, pp. 474f.; Ithbat al-wasiyya , p. 262f.; al- 
Taban, Ta'rikh, vol. 3, pp. 1428,1684,1787,1790-92,1891,1907; al-Mufid, al-FusM 
al- ( ashara , pp. 13f.; Ibn Rustam al-Taban [al-shiT], Dald'il al-imama , pp. 223f.; Ibn 
Shahrashub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 553 and vol. 4, p. 421f.; al-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 50, pp. 
236-38 and 355f. 

555. E.g., Ibn Babuye, Kitdb al-faqih , vol. 4, pp. 196-98; al-Mufid, al-MuqnUa fi 
Ufiqh , pp. 47,58. 

556. Most Shfites knew nothing of the twelfth imam. According to the heresiog- 
raphers there were, after the death of the eleventh imam, some eleven to fifteen differ¬ 
ent schisms among his partisans. These sects can be grouped into four great families. 
The first were those who believed that the Imamate had come to an end. One of these 
subgroups did not believe in the existence of a Mahdi, and professed that al- ( Askari 
had died without having left a descendent, thus causing the end of the Imamate. 
Another subsect within this group likewise believed that the eleventh imam’s death had 
occurred without his having left a son, but professed at the same time that at the End of 
Time one of the imams would be brought back to accomplish the mission of the 
expected Mahdi; it should be noted here that the word al-qd'im means not “the resur¬ 
rector” but “the resurrected.” A second family was the JaTariyya, partisans of JaTar’s 
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Imamate, Ja c far being one of the brothers of the eleventh imam; he was later called 
“Ja c far the liar” by the Imamites (al-kadhdhdb). For the sects of the Ja c fariyya, since 
the eleventh imam did not have a son known by all, the Imamate should devolve upon 
his brother. The third was the Muhammadiyya, consisting of partisans of another of al- 
£ Askan’s brothers, Md b. c AIT; he was an older brother who died before his father, but 
his partisans believed in his Occultation and proclaimed his Return as Mahdf. The 
fourth was the Waqifa of al-Hasan al-'Askan, for whom the eleventh imam was the 
Mahdf who went into Occultation without leaving a son (cf. al-Nawbakhtf, Firaq al- 
shi c a , pp. 90f.; al-Qummf, al-Maqdlat wa l-firaq , pp. 102f., al-Mas c udf, Muruj , vol. 8, 
pp. 50f.; al-Muffd, a l-Fusdl al-mukhtdra, pp. 258-60; al-Shahrastanf, Milal, trans. 
Gimaret and Monnot, pp. 500-3). For further details on these sects, see A. A. Sached- 
ina, Islamic Messianism, pp. 42f.; Jassim M. Hussain, The Occultation , pp. 56f. 

557. This is one of nine sects that may also qualify as Qat ( iyya, as they categori¬ 
cally professed the death of the eleventh imam (cf. the same sources in the preceding 
note). After the beginning of the major Occultation (around 329/941) and the loss of 
contact with the hidden imam, this minority began, in turn, to ask questions. It is what is 
called the period of “perplexity” (< al-hayra ); if the belief in the existence of the son of the 
eleventh imam as the hidden imam and the expected Mahdf has ended up being an arti¬ 
cle of faith for Imamites, it is essentially due to the tenacious efforts of authors/compil¬ 
ers like al-Kulaym, al-Nu c manf, and especially Ibn Babuye, who, through the great mass 
of traditions that concern this belief, progressively managed to convince the mass of 
faithful. Let us remember that the complete title of Ibn Babuye’s voluminous “mono¬ 
graph” is Kamdl (Ikmal) al-din wa tamdm (itmam) al-ni ( ma ft ithbdt al-ghayba wa kashf 
al-hayra (loosly translated as “The Perfection of Religion and the Performance of Good 
Works Through the Demonstration of the Occultation and the Effacing of Perplexity”). 

558. Cf. al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab IT 1-nahy c an al-ism, vol. 2, pp. 
126f.; al-Nu c manf, Kitdb al-ghayba, ch. 16, pp. 313f.; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn, vol. 

1, ch. 33, pp. 333f.; vol. 2, ch. 35, pp. 370; ch. 56,648. 

559. “Sdhib hadha l-amr Id yusammihi bi f smih illd kafir ,” al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 

2, p. 126, num. 3; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din, vol. 2, p. 648, num. 1. 

560. “Ld yura jismuhu wa Id yusamma bi’smihi,” Ibn Babuye, op. cit., num. 2. 

561. Al-Kulaynf, op. cit ., num. 1; Ibn Babuye, op. cit ., num. 4; on Dawud b. Ishaq 
(or b. Qasim) b. c AbdAllah Abu Hashim al-Ja ( fan, a close disciple and confidant of the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh imams, and one of the rare individuals who was able 
to see the hidden imam before his Occultation, see al-Najashf, Rijal, s.v.; al-Tusf, Rijdl, 
pp. 401,414,431; al-Tusf, Fihrist , p. 93, num. 278; al- c Allama al-Hillf, Khuldsa , s.v. 

562. “In dalaltuhum ( ala l-ism adha ( uhu wa in ‘arafu l-makan dallu ( alayhi,” al- 
Kulaynf, op. cit., num. 2. 

653. E.g., al-Kulaym, Usui , “kitab al-hujja,” b&b al-ish&ra wa 1-nass il& sahib al- 
dar (“the Lord of the House,” one of the appellations of the hidden imam), vol. 2, p. 
119, num. 5; al-Kulayni, al-Rawda , vol. 1, p. 102; vol. 2, p. 76; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al- 
din , vol. 2., ch. 42, p. 430, num. 3; ch. 43, p. 446, num. 19; Ibn Quluye, Kdmil al - 
ziydrdt , pp. 89-90. 

564. Al-Nu c manT, Kitdb al-ghayba, ch. 10, p. 217, num. 9. 

565. “Damned, damned be he who pronounces my name in public” (MaTun 
maTun man sammdnift mahfil al-nas,” “al-ndsf the public, the masses, the people, is 
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one of the terms used to refer to the uninitiated, the exotericists), Ibn Babtiye, Kamdl 
al-dtn , vol. 2, ch. 45, p. 482, num. 1. 

566. The first text of certain authenticity that we presently possess where the 
names of the twelve imams are listed is the Tafstr written by 1 All b. Ibrahim al-Qummi 
(d. 307/919). It was composed a few years after the beginning of the minor Occultation; 
cf. al-Qummi, Tafstr , vol. 2, pp. 44f.; Jassim M. Hussain ( The Occultation , p. 5) also 
cites as books composed during the period of the minor Occultation al-Nahawandi’s (d. 
268/899) Kitdb al-ghayba t Al-ghayba wa l-hayra by ‘AbdAllah b. Ja‘far al-Himyan (d. 
after 293/905), and Al-imdma wa l-tabsira min al-hayra , by Ibn Babuye (d. 329/940, the 
father of our frequently cited shaykh al-Saduq Ibn Babuye). The latter text was recently 
published in Qumm, 1404 a.h. The other texts appear to have been lost. Al-Kulaym 
composed his works during the same period, but later than ‘All b. Ibrahim al-Qummi. 

567. Muqtadab y p. 9; on the two kinds of Knowledge, the “lavished” and the 
“hidden,” see al-Saffar, Basd } ir y section 2, ch. 21, pp. 109-12; al-Kulaym, Usul y vol. 1, 
pp. 375-76. 

568. Imamite authors essentially founded their arguments on four scriptural 
sources: the Qur’an, ShTite tradition, Sunni tradition (when it is corroborated by the 
preceding, of course), and finally Biblical tradition (cf. E. Kohlberg’s erudite expose 
“From imamiyya to ithna ‘ashariyya,” pp. 525-28). The contributing Shi‘ite traditions 
are those of the “twelve silhouettes of pre-existential light” and the “twelve lights of 
the imams” seen by the Prophet during his ascensions into heaven; those of “the emer¬ 
ald tablet of F&tima” recopied by Jabir b. ‘AbdAllah al-Ansarf; those of the “twelve 
sealed Books” of the imams or the Wasiyya of the Prophet, “the celestial Book contain¬ 
ing Twelve Seals”; Ja'far’s tradition of the “date seed,” the seed upon which were writ¬ 
ten the names of the twelve imams. We have already had occasion to examine all these 
traditions in detail; let us just add Ghadir Khumm’s tradition where the Prophet, after 
designating ‘Ali as his successor and stating the Imamic status of both al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn, announces that the Imamate will come also to the nine descendents of al- 
Husayn (al-Nu‘mani, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 59f.; on Ghadir Khumm, see L. Yecchia 
Vaglieri’s excellent article in EI2\ ( A. A. al-Amini, vl-Ghadtr ft l-kitdb wa l-sunna wa 
l-adaby Tehran, 1372/1952, an exclusively Imamite but well documented version). 

569. “Yakunu ba } dt ithnd ( ashara khalifa kulluhum min Quraysh,” cf. A. J. 
Wensinck, Concordances , s.v. “thny”; cf. also Ibn Tawus, al-Malahim wa l-fttan 
(Najaf, 1383/1963, pp. 26 and 147), who reports the hadith citing the Kitdb al-fitan by 
Nu‘aym b. HammM (d. 228/844). Evidently, each political group subsequently tries to 
interpret the saying in support of its own camp. The Sunni tradition has essentially 
retained two lines of interpretation: one pro-Umayyad line, and another, anti-Umayyad 
(for the first, cf., e.g., al-Qastallam, Irshad al-sari , vol. 10, p. 273, where the author 
seems to identify the twelve vicars of the tradition with the four first “rightly guided” 
caliphs and the Umayyads Mu‘awiya, Yfizid b. Mu‘awiya, c Abd al-Malik and his four 
successors, and ‘Umar b. c Abd al- ( Aziz. For the second [pro-Qurayshite ? pro- 
Abbasid?] line, see, e.g., al-Fadl b. Ruzbihan al-Ash c ari and his list: the five [sic] 
“rightly guided” caliphs [the author seems to also include in this group al-Hasan b. 
£ All], ‘AbdAllah b. Zubayr, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and five Abbasid caliphs; cited by 
‘All al-Muzaffar, DaldHl al-sidq y Najaf, 1372/1953, pp. 314f.). 

570. Cf. especially F. Rosenthal, “The Influence of the Biblical Tradition on 
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Muslim Historiography”; R. Na‘n§‘a, al-Isrd } iliyydt wa atharuhd fikutub al-tafsir\ M. 
J. Kister, “Haddithfi ‘an bam isnPila wa la haraja” (in English), IOS , vol. 2,1972. 

571. Al-Nu‘mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 4, pp. 126f., ch. 6, 168f.; Ibn Babuye, 
Amdliy “majlis” 51, p. 309, nums. 4,5; “majlis” 91, p. 629, num. 10; Ibn B&buye, Kamdl 
al-din, vol. 1, ch. 32, p. 326; Ibn Bahuye, Khisdl, the chapter on the number 12, vol. 2, 
pp. 264f. 

572. Al-Nu f mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, ch. 4, pp. 126f.; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , 
ch. 24, pp. 259-60, num. 5; Ibn Babuye, Khisdl, vol. 2, pp. 314-24 (here, according to a 
series of traditions, the universe is composed of twelve Worlds and twelve Oceans). 

573. T. Fahd, “Djafr,” EI2 , vol. 2, pp. 386-88; T. Fahd, “Huruf,” EI2, vol. 3, pp. 
616-17. See also, e.g., al-Barqi, Kitdb al-mahdsin , vol. 1, p. 270, num. 360; Ibn 
Babuye, Ma c antal-akhbdr , pp. 285-86. 

574. These three phrases, in particular the first, are those most frequently used in 
Imamite dhikr. The imams ask their faithful to repeat them as often as possible, and 
explain at length the virtues and rewards that such repetitions will bring; cf. al-Kulaym, 
Usfil, “kitab al-du‘a\” chapters 23,24,28, 35-44. 

575. The IsmaTlis use a similar procedure of calculation that makes the number 7 
sacred; cf. Shahrastani, Livre des Religions , p. 559, and the corresponding notes by D. 
Gimaret. 

576. This is the counting method used “to the East” of the Muslim world; the 
Shi‘ites, who are most probably responsible for the introduction of this “science” in 
Islam have always used this method of numbering (cf. Rasd'il ikhwan al-safd , ed. 
Beirut, 1957, vol. 1, pp. 51f.; P. Kraus, Jdbir b. Hayydn , p. 224). For the numbering 
system that is referred to as “Western” (used in North Africa and the Maghreb), see Ibn 
Khaldun, al-Muqaddima , ed. Quatrem&re, vol. 1, pp. 21 If. Ibn Khaldun seems to be the 
first to apply the term stmiya\ usually reserved for “white magic,” to the gematric sci¬ 
ence of letters in the Arabic alphabet ( Muqaddima , vol. 3, pp. 137f.). On these two pro¬ 
cedures in general, see F. Rosenthal, The Muqaddimah , New York, 1958, vol. 3, p. 
173, note 809; T. Fahd, “Huruf,” EI2. 

577. This method of arithmomantic calculation is explained by shaykh Abu 1- 
Mu‘ayyad Gujarati (tenth/sixteenth century) in his al-Jawdhir al-khamsa (India, city of 
publication unknown), 1301/1883, pp. 126-27 (in Persian; the volume that we were able 
to consult has Gujarati’s name, although the work is traditionally attributed to Muham¬ 
mad Ghawth Guwalyan, the famous Indian sufi of the Shattariyya order who died in 
970/1562; on him, see A. M. Schimmel, Islam in the Indian Subcontinent, Leiden, 1980, 
pp. 78-79 and 123.). The author claims that the chain of transmission for the science of 
letters goes back to Ja‘far al-Sadiq and his ancestors (i.e., the preceding imams). 

578. Al-Kulaym, Us til, “kitab al-hujja,” bab ma ja’a ft 1-ithna ‘ashar, vol. 2, pp. 
468-85; al-Nu‘mani, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 10, pp. 201-81; Ibn B&buye, Kamdl al-din , 
ch. 24-38, pp. 256-385; see also, e.g., Ibn Babuye, ( Ilal , chapter 122; Nahj al-baldgha , 
pp. 295,424-25,458,1158,1180,1222. 

579. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl , ch. 42, p. 432, num. 12; Ithbdt al-wasiyya , p. 248; al- 
Mufid, Irshdd, vol. 2, p. 323; al-Tfisi, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 15 If.; al-Majlisf, Bihdr al- 
anwdr , vol. 51, p. 28. 

580. Al-Kulaym, Usui , vol. 2, p. 432; al-Nu‘mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, ch. 13, pp. 
330f.; Kamdl , vol. 1, p. 329, num. 12. 
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581. Kamdl , ch. 41, pp. 417-23; al-Tusi, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 134-39; Ibn Rus¬ 
tam, Dald’il al-imdma , pp. 262-64. 

582. Historians have mentioned no important battle between Muslims and 
Byzantines during this period; al-Taban writes of a skirmish in 242/856 ( Ta'rikh , vol. 
3, p. 1434), but it is unlikely the emperor’s granddaughter would have been taken pris¬ 
oner in such an encounter. Moreover, no document, either from the Muslim side or 
from the Byzantine side, mentions any demand made by the Byzantine emperor to the 
Abbasid caliph for the freeing of his granddaughter. The hagiographical aspect aside, 
this version appears to be attempting to give the Mahdi both royal and “Christie” roots 
on his maternal side. An account of analogous nature identified the wife of the third 
imam and the mother of the fourth with a Sassanid princess; thus, the Mahdi, with his 
“royal” blood, is reminiscent of the “Lights” of Mazdaism, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam, that is, the four great religions known by the Muslims of the time; furthermore, it 
brings together in him both spiritual and temporal authority. 

583. Al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. pp. 331 f.; Ibn Quluye, Kamil al-ziydrat, 
pp. 54,78,123-24. 

584. See, e.g., al-Mufid’s account, Irshdd , vol. 2, p. 323f. 

585. “Fa-akhadhatnifatra wa akhadhathafatra,” Kamdl al-din , vol. 2, ch. 42, p. 
425, num. 1. 

586. “Ghuyyibat l anni Narjis fa-lam araka ka-annahu duriba bayni wa baynahd 
hijabun,” Kamdl al-din , vol. 2, p. 428, num. 2. 

587. Kamdl al-din , vol. 2, p. 433, num. 14. 

588. Kamdl al-din, vol. 2, pp. 424—34. 

589. “Wa nuridu an namunna c ala'lladhina’stud*ifti fi l-ardi wa nafalahum 
a'immatan wa nafalahumu ) l-wanthiniwa numakkina lahum fi l-ard wa nuriya 
Fir'awna wa Hdmdna wa junudahum minhurn md kdnu yahdharun ” [QuFdn 28:5-6]; 
this is one of the typical Qur’anic passages whose classical Imamite interpretation 
applies to the idea of the Return and the final Victory of the Mahdi over his oppressors. 

590. “Ihmilhu wa 'hfazhu wa ruddahu ilaynd fi kulli arba'in yawman,” Kamdl, 
vol. 2,p. 428. 

591. Cf. Qur’an 28:4f.: the mother of Moses, fearful of Pharaoh’s troops who 
were killing newborn children in order to eliminate Moses, built a box in which to 
place her son and threw it in the river. But in accord with Divine Providence, Moses 
was rescued. 

592. “Fa-qultu wa md hddhd l-tayr qdla hddhd ruh al-quds al-muwakkal bi /- 
a'imma yuwaffiquhum wa yusaddiduhum wa yurabbihim bi l- ( ilm [wa yuzayyinuhum 
bi l-Hlm]” Kamdl , vol. 2, p. 329. We might reasonably assume that the other birds 
were also “celestial messengers.” Al-Kulaym reports a tradition in which the eleventh 
imam claims that his absent son is far from Samarra, in Medina (al-Kulaym, Ustil, bab 
al-isMra wa 1-nass ila sahib al-dar, vol. 2, p. 118, num. 2; cf. also al-Nu c mam, Kitab al- 
ghayba, , ch. 10, p. 270, num. 36). 

593. “Inna awlad al-anbiyd > wa l-awsiyd i idhd kdnu a'imma yansha'un bi-khildf 
md yansha'u ghayruhum wa inna l-sabiyy minna idhd kdna ata ( alayhi shahrun kdna 
ka-man ata ( alayhi sanatun wa inna l-sabiyy minnd la-yatakallam fi batn ummihi wa 
yaqra'u 1-QuFan waya ( budu rabbahu l azza wa jail” Kamdl , vol. 2, p. 329. 

594. Al-Kulaym, Usui, bab fi tasmiya man ra’ahu c alayhi 1-salam, vol. 2, pp. 
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120-25; Ibn Babtiye, Kamdl, ch. 43, vol. 2, pp. 434-79. 

595. Ahmad b. Ishaq al-Ash c aii al-Qummi, the famous disciple of the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh imams and one of the main traditionists of Qumm in the third/ninth 
century; on him, see, e.g., al-Kashshi, Rijal , s.v.; al-Tusi, Rijal, p. 398, num. 13; p. 427, 
num. 1; al-Ttisi, Fihrist , p. 50, num. 78; al- c Allama al-Hilli, Khuldsa , s.v.; al- 
Mamaq&m, Tanqth al-maqdl, s.v.; al-ArdabilT, Jami f al-ruwat , vol. 1, pp. 41-42. 

596. An expression dedicated to the final Return of the Mahdi: “Alladhiyamla ( u 
l-ard, qistan wa c adlan kamd mulPat jawran wa zulman [zuluman].” 

597. “And baqiyyatudlah ft ardih,” one of the appellations of the Madhi. The 
Qur’anic expression baqiyyat Allah is generally understood in a material sense by the 
early commentators (e.g., Qur’an 2:248); according to them, what is being referred to is 
sacred relics, “objects of power” like Moses’ staff, the Tablets of the Law, or even 
Adam’s turban. Comparing this verse to verses 86 and 116 of sura 11, R. Paret consid¬ 
ers that baqiyya , like sakina , is to be taken in a spiritual sense; in this case, it becomes a 
divine, victorious “Force” (cf. R. Paret, Der Koran ..., ed. 1978, vol. 2, pp. 52-53; see 
also A. Spitaler, “Was bedewtet baqija im Koran?”; Shahrastztni, Livre des Religions , 
p. 442, D. Gimaret’s note 35). It might also be thought that the appellation of the 
twelfth imam was perceived by the initiated faithful in both the material sense and the 
spiritual sense of the expression: his Presence inwardly contains as much “power” as a 
relic, his occult influence is as beneficient as a divine “Force.” 

598. “Hddhd amr min amr Allah wa sirr min sirr Alldh wa ghayb min ghayb 
Allah fakhudh md dtaytuka wa'ktumhu wa kun min al-shdkirin takun ma ( and ghadan ft 
1 Illiyytn ” Kamdl, vol. 2, ch, 38, pp. 384-85, num. 1. Another eyewitness account is of 
particular interest because it contains a fairly detailed physical description of the 
twelfth imam as a child; it comes from Ya'qub b. Manqdsh (disciple of the tenth and 
eleventh imams; cf. al-Tusi, Rijal, p. 429, num. 5, and p. 437, num. 5; al-Ardabili, 
JamV al-ruwat , vol. 2, p. 349). Once again at the house of al-Hasan al- c Askaii, Ya’qub 
was asking him about the identity of the Mahdi. From a room whose door had been hid¬ 
den by a veil, there came “a small boy about five spans high (ghuldmun khamasiyy) 
who looked about eight or ten years old, with a broad forehead (wadih al-jabin ), a fair 
complexion (abyad al-wajh), the whites of whose eyes were striking (darriy al- 
muqlatayn ), with firm hands (,shathin al-kaffayn) and bowed knees (ma'tuf al-ruk- 
batayn ), who had a beauty spot on his right cheek (ft khaddihi al-ayman khdl) and a tuft 
of hair sticking up from the top of his head (ft ra’sihi dhu'aba)” He came to sit on his 
father’s lap and his father introduced him as the Mahdi. Then the father said to his son: 
“Go back, my son, until the Determined Moment (al-waqt al-ma'lum).” The child went 
back into the room. Ya’qub, at the request of his master, also went into the room, but 
found no one there; cf. Kamdl al-din , vol. 2, p. 407. On the subject of the face of the 
young Mahdi, it is said that he looked like Jesus, in every respect (cf., e.g., al-Nu ( mam, 
Kitab al-ghayba , ch. 10, p. 211, num. 4, who reports other traditions, with fewer 
details, on the description of the Mahdi, pp. 31 Of.); according to some (perhaps Waqi- 
fite) traditions, Ja ( far had said the same thing about Musa, cf. Shahrastani, Livre des 
Religions, p. 494). 

599. Information that might be considered as having given birth to the Twelver 
idea of the “double Occultation” was circulating among Shfite groups long before this 
date. Some Waqifites of the seventh imam believed that their master had been brought 
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back to life and then entered into Occultation before showing himself as the Mahdi and 
dying after the accomplishment of his mission; this is thus a case of a double death (al- 
Nawbakhti, Firaq al-sht'a , p. 68; Sa c d b. ‘AbdAllah al-Ash c an, Kitdb al-maqdldt wa l- 
firaq , pp. 106-8). The famous Imamite scholar Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabars! (d. 
548/1154), citing the Kitdb al-mashyakha by al-Hasan b. Mahbub al-Sarrad (d. 
224/838) (Aqa Buzurg al-Tihram, al-Dhart ( a , vol. 21, p. 69, num. 3995), reports a tra¬ 
dition of al-Baqir where it is said that the Mahdi would have two Occultations, the first 
of which would be short and the second of which would be long (al-Tabarsi, Fldm al- 
wara , p. 443). Works later than 260/874 contain, as might be expected, a great number 
of traditions regarding the imams’ predictions about the two Occultations, the first of 
which would be shorter. (See, e.g., al-Kulaym, Usui , “kitab al-hujja,” bab E 1-ghayba, 
vol. 2, pp. 132-45; al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, ch. 10, pp. 249-78; Ibn Babuye, 
Kamdl , vol. 1, pp. 323f. It nevertheless appears as though there was still a lack of cer¬ 
tainty regarding the respective durations of the two Occultations. Al-Nu'man! reports a 
tradition by Ja‘far where the sixth imam seems to say that the first Occultation would 
be longer, al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 249, num. 1; this tradition does appear to be 
the only one of its kind.) 

600. See, e.g., Javad Ali, “Die beiden ersten Saffre des Zwolften Imams,” in Der 
Islam , vol. 25, 1939, pp. 197-227; ‘Emadzadeh Isfahan!, Zendegdnt-ye hadrat-e 
emam-e davdzdahom ... Tehran, 1335 solar/1956; H. Ma c ruf al-Hasani, Strat al-a } im- 
mat al-ithnd c ashar , Beirut, 1397/1977; J. M. Hussain, The Occultation ..., chapters 4 
to 7; V. Klemm, “Die vier sufard 5 des Zwolften Imam, Zur formativen Periode der 
Zwolferschia,” in Die Welt des Orients, Tubingen, vol. 15,1984, pp. 126-43; H. Halm, 
Die Schia , chapter 4. 

601. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 2, p. 486. 

602. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 2, pp. 501-2. 

603. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn, vol. 2, p. 504. 

604. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 2, pp. 516-17. 

605. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 2, pp. 504,518. 

606. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 2, p. 522. 

607. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 2, pp. 518-19. 

608. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 2, pp. 509-10,519-20. 

609. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 2, p. 507-9. 

610. “Bi’smVllah al-rahmdn al-rahtm yd ( Alt ibn Md al-Simarrt a'zama’lldhu 
ajra ikhwdnika ftka fa-innaka mayyit md baynaka wa bayna sittati ayydmin fa > jma ( 
amraka wa Id tust ila ahad yaqumu maqamaka ba c ada wafatika fa-qad waqa c at al- 
ghaybat al-thaniyalal-tdmmafald zuhura illd ba ( da idhnPlldh ( azza wa jail wa dhdlika 
ba ( da tul al-amad wa qaswat al-qulub wa imtila' al-ard jawran wa sa-ya'ttsht'attman 
yadda ( t l-mushdhada aid fa-man idda c a l-mushdhada qabla khurtij al-sufyant wa l- 
sayhafa huwa kddhibun muftarin ,> ... “Fa-lammd kdna l-yawm al-sddis ( udnd ilayhi 
fa huwa yajudu binafsih fa qtla lahu man wasiyyuka min ba c dika fa qala Wlldh amr 
huwa bdlighuhu wa mada radiya'lldhu ( anhfa-hddhd dkhiru kaldm sumi ( a minhu,” cf. 
e.g., Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 2, ch. 45, p. 516, num. 44; al-Tusi, Kitdb al- 
ghayba , p. 257. 

611. This classification is based on details collected by al-Kulaym, Usui , “kitab 
al-hujja,” bab nadir E hal al-ghayba, vol. 2, pp. 127-32; bab fi 1-ghayba, vol. 2, pp. 
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132-45; al-Nu ( nuim, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 10, pp. 249-59; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din, 
vol. 2, ch. 44, pp. 479-82; Ibn Babfiye, 7/a/ al-shard c i\ vol. 1, ch. 179, pp. 243-46; 
Ibn * Ayyash, Muqtadab al-athar , pp. 34-36; al-Tftsi, Kitdb al-ghayba, pp. 73f., 109f., 
214f. 

612. “It is indispensible that the Qa’im be hidden ... for he fears assassination 
[or “for he fears being made a sacrifice”] [Id budda li l-qa y im min ghayba . .. yakhdfu 
l-qatl (yakhdfu 'ala nafsihi l-dhabh)]. In other traditions, after the speaker [one of the 
Impeccables] declares the necessity of the Occultation, he does no more than to show 
his stomach ( awma'a bi-yadihi ila batnih), meaning assassination [in the same way 
that today the throat might be shown]; traditions going back to the Prophet and to the 
fifth and sixth imams, cf. e.g., al-Kulayni, Usui, vol. 2, p. 140, num. 18; al-NifmSni, 
Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 258-59, nums. 18-21; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl , vol. 2, p. 481, nos. 
7-10; Ibn Babfiye, 7/a/, p. 243, num. 1. 

613. “Your imam will go into hiding so that at the time of his Rising he will not 
be linked to anyone via oath of allegiance [lit. “so that his nape will carry allegiance to 
no one,” inna imdmakum yaghib ... Walld taktin li-ahadft ( unuqihi bay ( a idhd qdma]. 
The Qa’im will rise up and will be linked to no one by pact, engagement, or oath of 
allegiance [yaqumu l-qdim wa laysa li-ahad ft ( unuqih c aqd wa Id ( ahd wa Id bay ( a ]”; 
traditions from the fifth, sixth, and eighth imams, cf. e.g., al-Nu'mam, Kitdb al- 
ghayba, p. 250, nums. 3,4; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , vol. 2, pp. 479-80, nums. 1-5. 

614. Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din, vol. 2, ch. 45, p. 485, num. 4 (letter addressed to 
the second “representative,” Md b. ‘Uthman al- ( Uman/al- ( Amii). 

615. U lnnahu Id budda li-sahib hddhd l-amr min ghayba li-yarji ( a ( an hddhd l- 
amr man kdna yaqulu bihi innamd hiya mihnatun min Alldh imtahana bihd khalqahu,” 
Ibn Babuye, 7/a/, vol. 1, p. 244, num. 4. 

616. “Inna li-sahib al-amr ghayba Id budda minhd yartabu fthd kullu mubtil,” Ibn 
Babuye, 7/a/, vol. 1, pp. 245-46, num. 8; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl, vol. 2, pp. 481-82, num. 11. 

617. c AbdAll^h b. al-Fadl al-Hashimi, disciple of the sixth imam; on him, see al- 
Tusi, Rijdl, p. 222, num. 3; al-Tafrishi, Naqd al-rijdl, s.v.; al-Ardabili, Jdmi f al-ruwdt, 
vol. l,pp. 499-500. 

618. “ .. . Wajh al-hikma ft ghaybatihi wajh al-hikma ft ghaybdt man taqad- 
damahu min hujaj Alldh ta ( ala dhikruhu inna wajh al-hikma ft dhalik Id yankashifu ilia 
ba ( da zuhurihi kamd lam yankashif wajh al-hikma ftma atahu l-Khidr ( alayhi l-salam 
min kharq al-saftna wa qatl al-ghuldm wa iqdmat al-jiddr li-Musa ( alayhi l-saldm ila 
waqt iftiraqihima yd Ibn al-Fadl inna hddhd l-amr amr min amr Alldh wa sirr min sirr 
Alldh wa ghayb min ghayb Alldh wa rnatd ( alimnd annahu ( azza wa jail hakim sad- 
daqnd bi-anna afalahu kulluhd hikma wa in kdna wajhuha ghayr munkashift', Ibn 
Babuye, 7/a/, vol. 1, p. 246; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl , vol. 2, p. 482. On the story of Moses* 
mysterious voyage in search of the “confluence of two oceans’* and his encounter with 
“the sage with divine Science,” who later was identified with al-Khidr (/al-Khadir), see 
Qur>an 18: 59-82, and A. J. Wensinck, “al-Khadir,” EI2, vol. 4, pp. 935-39. 

619. Al-Kulayni, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab fi tasmiya man ra^u 'alayhi 1- 
salam, vol. 2, pp. 120—26; al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, ch. 10, pp. 201-81; Ibn 
Babfiye, Kamdl, vol. 2, ch. 43, pp. 434-79. For those accounts from later sources, see 
H. Corbin, En Islam iranien , vol. 4, book VII, ch. 2, pp. 338-89. On the resemblance to 
Jesus, see, e.g., al-Nu £ mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, pp. 210-11. For an overview of the fig- 
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ure of Jesus in Muslim spirituality, see, e.g., M. M. Ayoub, “Towards an Islamic Chris- 
tology ... and also R. Amaldez, Jesus dans la pensee musulmane , Paris, 1988. 

620. Kamdl al-din , vol. 2, ch. 49-55, pp. 536-643. On the length of some of the 
prophets’ lives, see vol. 2, ch. 46, pp. 523-25 (e.g., according to one of Ja'far’s tradi¬ 
tions that he claimed came from the Prophet: Adam, 930 years; Noah, 2450 years; 
Abraham, 175 years; Moses, 126 years; David, 100 years; Solomon, 712 years). Cf. 
also D. Gimaret, Kitdb Bilawhar wa Budhasaf, Paris-Geneva, 1971, pp. 30-31. 

621. It is Ibn Babflye himself who reports excerpts from Abu Sahl Ismail b. ( Alf 
al-Nawbakhtfs Kitdb al-tanbih fi l-imdma\ the author (d. circa 294/906) is not to be 
confused with al-Husayn b. Rawh al-Nawbakhti, the third “representative” of the hid¬ 
den imam, or with al-Hasan b. Musa al-Nawbakhti, the author of the Firaq al-shi ( a. On 
the powerful Imami family of the Banu Nawbakht, see c A. Eqb&l’s classic Khanedan-e 
Nawbakhti , second edition, Tehran, 1966), according to which “the Proof [i.e. the hid¬ 
den imam]... is existent in the world as regards substance and subsistent as regards 
essence [mawjud al- ( aynfi Ualam wa thdbit al-dhat ]” ( Kamdl , author’s introduction, 
vol. 1, p. 90); however, Ibn al-Nadim reports or interprets al-Nawbakht’s doctrine oth¬ 
erwise; in effect, he says that according to al-Nawbakht the twelfth imam died, leaving 
a secret son who succeeded him, and that the line of imams would thus continue 
secretly from father to son until the last of them publicly showed himself to be the 
QdNm ( al-Fihrist , ed. Tajaddod, p. 225). 

622. Al-Kulaym, Usui, vol. 2, p. 125, num. 15; the spiritual symbolism is evi¬ 
dent: the hidden imam changes dust into gold for those who seek his aid. Notice the 
lack of spiritual lucidity of the two “ordinary” Imamites that the account focuses on. 

623. “ ... Yashhadu l-mawasim yard l-nas wa la yarawnahu ”; al-Nu c mam, 
Kitdb al-ghayba, ch. 10, pp. 256-57, nums. 13-15; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl, vol. 2, ch. 33, 
p. 351, num. 49. 

624. “ ... [The hidden imam]walks through their marketplaces and into their 
homes, and they do not recognize him \yastru fi aswdqihim wa yata'u busutahum wa 
hum Id ya l rifunahu\”\ cf. e.g., Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , vol. 2, ch. 33, p. 341, num. 
21; ch. 43, pp. 434f.; also, al-Kulanyi, Usui, vol. 2, pp. 125-26; al-Nu'mam, Kitdb al- 
ghayba r, p. 257. 

625. “ ... Innahum yastadVuna bi-nurihi wa yantafVun bi-waldyatihi fi ghay- 
batihi ka intifd ( al-nas bi l-shams wa in tujalliluhd sahab ”; Kamdl , vol. 2, ch. 43, p. 
253, num. 3. 

626. “ ... Wa ammd wajh al-intifa' bi fi ghaybati fa-ka l-intifa 1 bi l-shams idhd 
ghayyabatha c an al-absdr al-sahab”\ Ibn Babuye, Kamdl , vol. 2, ch. 45, p. 485, num. 4. 

627. if Hddhd min maknun sirr Allah wa makhziin ( ilmihi fa-aktumhu illd l an 
ahlihr; the hidden imam is sometimes said to be made of light himself; he has no 
shadow (Id yakun lahu zill ); at the time of his Return, the earth will be filled with a light 
( fa-idhd kharaja ashraqat al-ard bi-nurih); Ibn B&buye, Kamdl , vol. 2, ch. 45, p. 372, 
num. 5. 

628. Under different titles, sometimes a number of chapters are dedicated to the 
subject; among the titles, e.g., are “signs of the Return” (‘alamdt al-raj ( a) y “signs of the 
manifestation” ( ( aldmat al-zuhur ), “traditions concerning the Dajjal [the Islamic 
Antichrist]” (<ahadith al-Dajjdl ), “what is reported concerning the calamities to occur 
before the manifestation of the MahdT” (md jd’a fi l-shidda allati takunu qabla zuhiir 
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al-Mahdt). On this subject, see the studies cited in note 526. For Imamite sources of the 
early suprarational esoteric tradition, see, e.g., al-Kulaym, Us til, vol. 2, pp. 132f and 
190f.; al-Kulaym, al-Rawda , vol. 1, pp. 55, 244-45, and vol. 2, pp. 141f.; al-Nu'mam, 
Kitdb al-ghayba y chapters 12,14, 15, 18, 21; Ibn Babuye, Kamal , chapters 47, 57, 58; 
Ibn Babuye, f Uyun , vol. 1, chap. 6. 

629. Whence comes the sacred phrase “The Mahdi will rise up at the End of Time 
and will fill the earth with justice, just as earlier it was overflowing with oppression and 
injustice [or “darkness”]’’ (Anna l-Mahdi yakhruju ft dkhir al-zamdn fayamWa bard 
'adlan kamd muWat jawran wa zulman [or “zuluman”]). 

630. “ ... Idhd amdta l-nds al-salat wa ada'u l-amdna wa } siahallu l-kidhb wa 
akalu l-riba wa akhadhu l-rusha wa shayyadu l-bunyan wa ba'u l-dtn bi l-dunyd 
wa’sta'malu l-sufahd* wa shawaru l-nisa* wa qata'u l-arhdm wa'ttaba'u l-ahwd* 
wa’stakhajfu l-dima* wa kdna l-hilm du'fan wa l-zulm fakhran wa kanat al-umara* 
fajara wa l-wuzard* zalama wa l-'urafd* khawana wa l-qurrd* fasaqa wa zaharat shahd- 
dat al-zdr wa’stu'lina l-fujur wa qawl al-buhtdn wa l-ithm wa l-tughydn wa hulliyat al- 
masahif wa zukhrifat al-masdjid wa tuwwilat al-mandrat wa ukrimat al-ashrdr 
wa'zdahamat al-sufuf wa ) khtalafat al-qulub wa nuqidat al- ( uhud .. .wa shdraka l-nisa' 
azwdjahunna ftl-tijdra hirsan 'ala l-dunyd wa ( alat aswdt al-fussdq wa'stumi'a minhum 
wa kdna za'tm al-qawm ardhaluhum wa'ttuqiya l-fajir makhdfa sharrihi wa suddiqa l- 
kddhib wa'tumina l-khd'in wa*ttukhidhat al-qiydn wa l-ma'dzif ... wa rakiba dhawat 
al-furuj al-suruj wa tashabbaha l-nisa* bi l-rijdl wa l-rijal bi l-nisa* . . .wa dtharfi ( amal 
al-dunyd c ala l-dkhira wa labisu julud al-da*n 'ala qulub al-dhVdb ... Kamdl al-din y 
vol. 2, ch. 47, pp. 525-28, num. 1, under the title hadith al-dajjal. 

631. “La yakunu dhalika l-amr hatta yatfula ba'dukum ft wujuh ba'din wa hatta 
yal'ana ba'dukum ba'dan wa hatta yusammiya ba'dukum ba'dan kadhdhdbtn al- 
Nu c mani, Kitab al-ghayba y ch. 12, p. 300, num. 10. 

632. “La-tumahassunna yd shi'a dl Muhammad tamhts al-kuhl ft l-'ayn wa inna 
sahib al- ( ayn yadrt mata yaqa'u l-kuhl ft'aynihi wa Id ya'lamu mata yakhruju minhd 
wa ka-dhdlika yusbihu l-rajul 'aid sharp a min amrind wa yumst wa qad kharaja minhd 
wa yumst'ala sharp a min amrind wa yusbihu wa qad kharaja minhd”\ al-Nu c mam, 
Kitdb al-ghayba y ch. 12, p. 301, num. 12. 

633. “Wa'lldhi la-tukassarunna takassur al-zujdj wa inna l-zujaj la-yu'adufa-ya 
'udu kamd kdna wa'llahi la-tukassarunna takassur al-fakhkhdr fa-inna l-fakhkhar la- 
yatakassarufald ya'ud kamd kdn wa wadldhi la-tumahhasunna hatta Id yabqa minkum 
illd al-aqair al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba y pp. 301—2, num. 13. “Glass” (al-zujdj) , a 
noble and transparent material, of course refers to the “true faithful” who, although 
broken by tests, will be “resuscitated” by the imam; “clay” (al-fakhkhdr) , a dark and 
dirty material, represents “nominal Imamites” who, once tested and broken by Evil, 
will be forever lost. One wonders if perhaps there is also a play on words to be seen 
here, since the root zjj evokes the idea of effort and perseverance, and while the root 
fkhr evokes the idea of pride and vanity. 

634. See the studies mentioned in note 526, and especially the work of A. A. 
Sachedina, Islamic Messianism ..., s.v.; for Imamite sources, see the references in 
note 628, in particular al-Nu £ mam, Kitdb al-ghayba y ch. 14, pp. 356-406. 

635. On him, see previous discussion, especially note 316. 

636. E.g., al-Nu ( manf, Kitdb al-ghayba y pp. 372-73. In reality, things would 
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have taken place in the opposite way. It was not the imams, and especially not Ja c far, 
who were responsible for the majority of the traditions about “the assassination of the 
Pure Soul” that placed the coming of the Qd'im just after the revolt of the ShPite insur¬ 
gent. On the contrary, it was the insurgent who seems to have attempted to exploit the 
facts concerning the “signs of Return” that had been circulating for a long time among 
the Muslims; he did so in the hope of passing himself off as the precursor of the Mahdi, 
if not the Mahdi himself. It must also be remembered that, as was pointed out in an old 
tradition concerning the Mahdi, he was to have the same name as the Prophet, that is, 
Muhammad b. ‘AbdAllah. 

637. Cf. e.g., al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab mawlid al-Husayn b. c Alf, 
vol. 2, pp. 366-67, num. 6 (the Qd'im is not yet bom; he is in the pre-existential world 
of “shadows”; God has the shadow of the Qa'im “rise up” before his angels (fa'aqd- 
madldhu lahum zill al-qd'im , announcing that he will be the avenger of al-Husayn’s 
death); Ibn Babuye, ( Ilal, vol. 1, ch. 129, p. 160, num. 1. (We are still in the World of 
Shadows; God shows the angels the shadow of one of the imams who, “standing erect, 
is praying” fa-idhd ahaduhum qa'imun yusalli ; the Qd'im , “avenger of al-Husayn,” is 
the one standing in prayer. It is notable that in these traditions the word Qd'im means 
“He Who Stands.”) Cf. also Ibn Babuye, Amdlt\ pp. 140, 168; Ibn Rustam al-Tabarf, 
Dald'il al-imdma , p. 239; al-Hurr al- ( Amilf, al-Jawahir al-saniyya , pp. 244f.; al- 
Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 45, p. 221 (citing al-Tusi’s Amdlt) and vol. 51, pp. 67-68. 

638. Cf. al-Khazzaz al-Razi, Kifayat al-athar , pp. 187-92 (the angel Gabriel adds 
that the Qa’im is “the Verb of Truth, the Expression of Veracity, and the Place of mani¬ 
festation of [or “he who manifests”] the Truth,” kalimat al-haqq wa lisdn al-sidq wa 
mazhar [muzhir] al-haqq. In a general way, al-haqq (Truth) is one of the appellations 
of the Qa’im; cf., e.g., Ja £ far’s commentary on the verse “And we will show them our 
signs on the horizons and in themselves, so that it will be clear to them that he is the 
Truth,” Qur’an 41:53, in al-Kulaym, al-Rawda , vol. 1, p. 244; elsewhere it is said that 
“the Truth is with and in the Mahdi,” al-haqq ma'ahu wa fihi ; Kamdl al-din , vol. 2, ch. 
35, p. 372, num. 5). See also al-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 36, pp. 348-50; ( A1T Akbar al- 
Nahawandi(d. 1369/1949), ( Abqari al-hassdn ft tawdrikh Sahib al-zamdn t pp. 15-16. 

639. Cf. e.g., al-Nu ( mani, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 333f. (“[The Qd'im] will do what 
the Prophet did; he will destroy what will be before him just as the Prophet destroyed 
the rules of the period of Ignorance, and he will establish Islam again (yasna c u kamd 
sana ( arasul Alldh yahdimu md kdna qablahu kamd hadama rastil Alldh amr al- 
jdhiliyya wa yasta'nifu l-isldm jadtdan ”); al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, ch. 21, pp. 
45If. (“ ... [The men of the Qa’im] will set up their tents in the enclosure of the 
mosque at Kufa and will teach people the Qur’an as it was revealed. Then, our Qjl’im 
will repair the mosque and reset its qibla \... darabu l-fasatit bi-masjid al-Kufa wa 
yu c allimuna l-nas al-Qur'an kamd unzila ama inna qa'imund aqama kasrahu wa 
sawwd qiblatahu). Should we believe that at this time Islam will become so unknown 
that its reestablishment by the Qa’im will be perceived as the foundation of a new reli¬ 
gion? Is it in this sense that we are supposed to take the several traditions reported by 
al-Nu c mam where the imams declare that the Qa’im will bring “a new Order, a new 
Book, a new legislation, a new Sunna” (yaqumu l-qa'im bi-amrin jadtd wa kitdbin 
jadtd wa qaddUn jadtd wa sunnatin jadtda) (al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 13, p. 
336; ch. 14, pp. 368,378)? Or is it perhaps the case, as some Shi'ite “extremists” main- 
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tain, that a new religion will abrogate Islam and a new Book will abrogate the Qur’an? 
Given the series of traditions whose translations were furnished at the beginning of this 
note, we would opt for the first solution. 

640. “Inna l-isldm bada } a ghariban wa sa-ya c udu ghariban fa-tuba li l-ghurabd ’ 

... idhd qdma qd’imund yasta'nifu du'd’an jadidan kamd da c d rasul Allah,” al- 
Nu'mani, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 455-57; on this prophetic tradition, cf. previous discus¬ 
sion and note 451. 

641. Al-Nu'mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, pp. 342f.; Ibn B&buye, ( Ilal, vol. 1, ch. 129, 
p. 161; Ibn ( Ayyash, Muqtadab , pp. 18 If. (“ ... He will take the Torah and the other 
holy Books from the cave [according to one version, this cave is located in 
Antioch/Antakiyya] and will judge the faithful of the Torah from the Torah, and the 
faithful of the Gospels from the Gospels, the faithful of al-Zabur [the Book of David] 
according to al-Zabur, and the faithful of the Qur’an according to the Qur’an ... ”). 

642. Cf., e.g., the Tafsir attributed to imam al-Hasan al- c Askan, lith. ed., p. 186 
(prophetic tradition: “The ninth descendent of al-Husayn will be the Qa’im; he will fill 
the earth with justice, just as it was filled with tyranny and darkness; and he will fight 
for the hidden spiritual meaning of Revelation, just as I myself have fought for its lit¬ 
eral meaning” ... wa innahu yuqdtilu li l-ta'wil kamd qdtaltu li l-tanzil); al-Nu c manf, 
Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 13, p. 345 (“ ... And in his time [that of the Qa’im], Wisdom will 
be given to you” wa tu } tuna al-hikma ft zamdnihi; Nahj al-baldgha , p. 458 (“ ... [in 
the time of the Qa’im] men will have their eyes cleared by literal Revelation and their 
ears touched by the hidden sense of Revelation; their thirst will constantly be quenched 
by morning and evening cups of Wisdom” ... tujla bi l-tanztl absdruhum wa yurma bi 
l-tafsirftmasdmi ( ihim wa yughbiquna ka’s al-hikma ba ( d al-sabuh). 

643. “Innamd summiya l-mahdi mahdiyyan liannahu yahdi ila hadithin khafiyy ”; 
al-Nu‘mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 13, p. 342. The definition proposed by al-Baqir 
would not have won complete approval from grammarians (mahdi = “guided”; “guide” 
= hddi). 

644. See, e.g., Ibn Quluye, Kamil al-ziydrat , ch. 19, pp. 65f.; ch. 50, pp. 136f.; al- 
Majlisi, Bihdr, vol. 51, pp. 77-78, and vol. 53, pp. 101-17. Ishmael “faithful to his 
promises” appears once in the Qur’an (19:54-55): “And mention in the Book, Ishmael; 
he was faithful to his promises, a messenger and a prophet/He commanded his people 
to perform prayer and to pay alms; he was pleasing to his Lord.” According to Ja'far’s 
commentary reported by Ibn Qfiluye (Kdmil al-ziyardt , p. 65, num. 3), Ishmael was the 
son of the prophet Ezechiel (Hizqiyal); he was himself a prophet and a messenger; he 
was arrested, dismembered, and killed by his ungrateful people. 

645. “Law qad kharaja l-qd'im la-nasarahu'lldhu bi l-mald'ik at al- 
musawwimin wa l-murdiftn wa l-munzalin wa l-karrtibiyyin yaktinu jabra'il amdmahu 
wa mikd'tl ( an yaminihi wa isrdftl ( an yasdrih ...,” al-Nu'mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 
13, p. 337. 

646. “... Yahbitu tis ( a dlaf malak wa thalathumVa wa thalatha ( ashar 
malakan . .. hum alladhina kdnu ma ( a Nuh fi l-saftna wa lladhina kdnu ma ( a Ibrahim 
haythu ulqiya ft l-nar wa hum alladhina kdnu ma ( a Musa lammafuliqa lahu l-bahr wa 
lladhina kdnu ma ( a ( Isa lammd rafa'ahu'lldhu ilayhi wa arba ( atu dldf musawwimin 
kdnti ma ( a rastil Alldh wa thaldthumVa wa thaldtha ( ashara malakan kdnti ma ( ahu 
yawma badr ...,” al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 19, pp. 439-40. 
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647. References to this mysterious force remain vague: “Our Qa’im is assisted by 
the Terror” ( al-qaUm minnd mansur bi l-ru c b) (Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , vol. 1, ch. 
33, p. 331, num. 16); “ ... And the Terror will march ahead of him [i.e., the Mahdi] at a 
distance of one month, behind him, on his right and on his left .wa l-ru l b 
yasiru masira shahrin amamahu wa khalfahu wa ( an yamtnihi wa ( an shimalihi .. .) 
(al-Nu'mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 337). The Imamite ru ( b may be compared with the 
emdt Jahve (the Terror of God) of the Old Testament: Exodus 23:27: “I will send 
before you a Terror of God and I will rout all the peoples before whom you arrive” (or 
Job 9:34 and 13:21). In the Qur’an, the word ru ( b refers simply to the feeling of fear 
that God casts into the hearts of unbelievers. Early Imamism recognized a number of 
celestial entities that were different from the angels; we have had occasion to see the 
cases of al-Ruh and al-Ruh al-Quds; there are perhaps others, although we have not 
systematically analyzed the subject. 

648. See, e.g., al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 285, 378f., 443f.; Ibn Babuye, 
Kamdl , vol. 1, pp. 268, 331, and vol. 2, pp. 378, 654, 671f. Let us note the numerical 
value of the letters of the word jaysh (“troops”): (j, 3) + (y, 10) + (sh, 300) = 313. In the 
Sunni tradition, rather than 313 combattants at the Battle of Badr, there were “310 and 
a few.” 

649. In response to the question “How many of those who accompany the Qa’im 
are Arabs?” Ja ( far said, “Very few ( shay'un yas?r)”\ then someone said, “But numer¬ 
ous are the Arabs who profess this Cause,” and Ja'far replied, “People will inevitably 
be chosen, separated, sifted through; many are those who will fall through the sifter 
[Idbudda li l-nds min an yumahhasti wa yumayyazu wa yugharbalu wa yakhruju min 
al-ghirbal khalqun kathir ]; al-Nu { mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 12, pp. 298-99. Accord¬ 
ing to a tradition attributed to al-Baqir, all 313 Companions of the Qa’im are the sons of 
( ajam (“non-Arabs,” or “Persians”) (ashab al-qdUm thaldthumPa wa thalatha l ashar 
rajulan awladal- ( ajam), al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, ch. 20, p. 448. 

650. “Waylun li l- ( arab, n “Waylun li l- ( arab min sharrin qad iqtarab,” 
“QdHmund ( ala. l-'arab shadid,” “Lam yakun bayna l-qd'im wa bayna l- ( arab illd l- 
sayf,” “Ma baqiyafbaynand wa bayna Warab illd l-dhabh”\ see, e.g., al-Nu ( mam, 
Kitdb al-ghayba y ch. 13, pp. 337f.; see also al-Kulaym, Usui, “bab al-tamhis wa 11- 
imtihan, vol. 2, ch. 21, pp. 194-97. 

651. Cf. the tradition by al-Baqir reported in note 649, or this vision of 1 All’s: “I 
can see the f ajam , the companions of the Mahdi, set up their tents in the enclosure of 
the mosque of Kufa ...” al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 21, p. 452. 

652. Al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 21, pp. 451-52. Is this an allusion to the 
fact that the Companions of the Mahdi profess a completely different religion from the 
exoteric Islam practiced by the Arabs? 

653. “... ThalathumVa wa thalatha c ashara rajulan l alayhim suyuf maktub 
( alayhd alfu kalimatin kullu kalima miftah alfi kalima ”; al-Nu t mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 
20, pp. 447f.; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl , vol. 2, ch. 58, p. 671, num. 19. For the phrase “a thou¬ 
sand words, a thousand chapters or words,” see the section corresponding to note 381. 

654. “Idha udhina l-imam da ( a } lldha bi f smihi l- ( ibrdni fa-utihat lahu- 
sahdbatuhu bi-Makka al-thaldthumPa wa thalatha ( ashara qaza c un ka-qaza ( al- 
kharif'\ al-Nu c m&nT, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 20, p. 445. On the Supreme Name and the 
fact that it is in Hebrew (or in Syriac), cf. the texts corresponding to notes 473 to 478. 
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655. Al-Kulaym, al-Rawda, vol. 2, p. 145. 

656. “Al-mafqfidfin l an furushihim thaldthumVa wa thaldtha ( ashar rajulan 
{ idda ahl badr fa-yusbiMn bi-Makka wa huwa qawl Allah ( azza wa jalla “aynamd 
takunu ya'ti bikum Alldh jam?an” wa hum ashab al-qd'im ”; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl , vol. 
2, ch. 57, p. 654, num. 21. 

657. E.g. al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 20, pp. 445f.; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al- 
din , vol. 2, ch. 58, p. 673, num. 24. 

658. E.g., al-Nu ( m&m, Kitab al-ghayba , ch. 13, pp. 352f. (“ ... nazalat min al- 
samd > suyuf al-qitdl ( ala kulli sayfism al-rajul wa ism abihi”). 

659. E.g., Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn, vol. 2, ch. 58, p. 673, num. 25 

660. E.g., al-Nu c mam, Kitab al-ghayba , ch. 21, p. 453 (“ ... ( ahduka ft kaffika 
fa-idhd warada c alayka amrun Id tafhamuhu wa la ta c rifu l-qada* fthi fa'nzur ild kaf¬ 
fika wa ( mal bimd fthd . . . ”). 

661. E.g., al-Nifmam, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 454 (“K atabu c ala aqddmihim 
shay J an wa mashaw ( ala l-ma > ...”). 

662. See, e.g., al-Nu ( manx, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 13, pp. 434f.; Ibn Babuye, 
Kamdl al-din , vol. 2, ch. 58, p. 673f. 

663. According to certain traditions, all the faithful that rejoin the ranks of the 
Mahdi will be endowed with miraculous powers, particularly that of suprasensible 
communication with the imam (“At the time of the Rising of our Qa’im,” said Ja c far, 
“God—may He be exulted and glorified—will develop the ears and eyes of our faithful 
to such an extent that, even without the presence of a messenger between them and the 
QaTm, the QaTm will hear their speech and they will hear him, or they will be able to 
see him without his leaving the place where he is.” Qa'imund idhd qdma maddadldhu 
l azza wa jail li-shi ( atind ft asmd ( ihim wa absarihim hatta Id yakun baynahum wa 
bayna l-qd'im bartdun yukallimuhum faysama c un wa yanzuruna ilayhi wa huwa ft 
makdnih\ al-Kulaym, al-Rawda , vol. 2, p. 49). 

664. Al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , all of chapter 26, pp. 473-75 (the chapter 
contains four traditions, one of which comes from al-Baqir and the other three from 
Ja ( far). 

665. This comes from the final part of the tradition referred to as fadl al-nabt wa 
l-hujaj ( ala l-mala?ika\ the beginning of this tradition has already been translated. It 
ends as follows, with the Prophet speaking first: 

And I asked: “O Lord! Are these my Heirs [he is referring to the pre-existential 
luminous entities of the imams]?” The reply given to me was: “O Muhammad! 
These are my Friends [awliya'i], My pure Chosen ones [asfiyd't] and My Proofs 
after you for men; they are your Heirs and your vicars and the best of My creatures 
after you. By My Glory and My Majesty! I will show My religion through them 
and I will raise up my Verb through them [la-uzhiranna bihim diniwa la-u ( liyanna 
bihim kalimati ]; by the last of them I will purify the earth of My enemies [wa 
lautahhiranna l-ard bi-akhirihim min a'da'Vy, I will set him up firmly in the Easts 
and the Wests of the earth [wa la-umkinannahu mashdriq al-ard wa magharib- 
aha]\ I will make the winds subject to him [wa la-usakhkhiranna lahu l-riydh] and 
I will make the indocile clouds lie down [wa la-udhallilanna lahu al-sahdb al- 
si ( ab ]; I will assist him through My Army, and I will help him through my angels 
[wa la-ansurannahu bijundt wa la-umiddannahu bimald'ikati\ until My Call is 
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raised up and the creatures are in accord on My Unicity [hatta ta'luwa da ( wati wa 
yajtami'a al-khalq c ala tawhidi\ , then I will prolong My reign [thumma la-udi- 
manna mulkahu ] and I will have My Friends continue in time until the Day of Res¬ 
urrection [wa la-uddwilanna l-ayydm bayna awliyd'i ila yawm al-qiydma ] 

Cf. Ibn Babuye, ( Ilal, ch. 7, pp. 6-7; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , vol. 1, ch. 23, p. 256, 
num. 4; Ibn Babuye, ‘Uyun, vol. 1, ch. 26, p. 263, num. 22. 

666. Al-hhfmani, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 474; might this tradition have an arithmo- 
mantic reading? 

667. See, e.g., al-Kulayni, Usfil, “kitab al-hujja,” bab karahiyyat al-tawqit, vol. 2, 
pp. 190-94; al-Kulaym, al-Rawda , vol. 2, pp. 93f. and 119f.; al-Nu c m&ni, Kitab al- 
ghayba , ch. 11, pp. 282-93; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl , vol. 2, ch. 55, pp. 644-47. 

668. See, e.g., these words of al-Baqir: “God, may He be exulted and glorified, 
had forseen the year 70 for this affair to take place [the Return and the Joy that fol¬ 
lows], but when al-Husayn was assassinated, God was angry with the inhabitants of the 
earth and decided to delay it until the year 140, and we have spoken to you [disciples] 
about this, but you have divulged our words and taken the veil off the Secret \fa-adha ( - 
turn al-hadithfa-kashaftum qina ( al-satr ], so God decided to no longer let us know the 
determination of the time”; al-Kulaym, Ustil, “kitab al-hujja,” bab karahiyyat al-tawqit, 
vol. 2, p. 190, num. 1. 

669. See, e.g., the words of Ja c far: “Those who hurry are lost, while those who 
are submissive are saved, and thus the fortress remains solid on its foundation [i.e., the 
doctrine is safe, al-hisn c ala awtddihd]\ remain always at home [i.e., do not revolt 
against the authorities, kunu ahlds buyutikum] for the dust will settle on him who has 
raised it [fa-'inna al-ghabara ( ala man athdraha ]; know that each time that they [the 
“enemies”] wish you harm, God will turn their attention away from you, except when 
one of you is opposed to them [innahum Id yuriddnakum bijdliha illd atdhum Alldhu 
bi-shdghilin illd man ta ( arrada lahum minkum\, al-Nu ( mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, p. 286. 
On Imamite apoliticism, see also Part HI-1. 

670. “I c rif imamakafa > innaka idhd ( araftahu lam yadurraka taqaddama hddhd al- 
amr aw ta'akhkhara”; “man ( arafa imdmahu kdna ka-man huwa ftfustdt al-muntazar”; 
al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 25, pp. 470-73; this probably refers to recognition of 
the Light of the Imam in the heart, i.e., passing “the test of the heart” (cf. Part II-3). The 
emphasis placed on “the Imam of each of the faithful” is significant. In a tradition, Ja c far 
mysteriously replaces the word “imam” with the word “Sign”: “Try to know the Sign [al- 
( aldma] y for from that moment on, the advancement or the “delay of this matter will not 
be able to bring any prejudgment upon you” (al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , p. 472). 

671. “Man mdta wa laysa lahu imdm [wa lam ya c rif imdmahu] fa-mitatuhu 
mitatu jdhiliyya ),” cf. e.g., al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” bab annahu man c arafa 
imdmahu...» vol. 2, pp. 197-99; al-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 471-72; Ibn 
Babuye, ( Uyun , vol. 1, ch. 6, pp. 54f.; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-din , vol. 2, ch. 33, p. 337, 
num. 9; vol. 2, ch. 38, p. 409, num. 9; vol. 2, ch. 39, pp. 412-14, num. 10; vol. 2, ch. 58, 
p. 668, num. 11. 

CONCLUSIONS 

672. “Al-hujja qabla l-khalq wa ma c a l-khalq wa ba ( da l-khalq”\ the words of 
Ja'far al-Sadiq, al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-hujja,” vol. 1, ch. 5, p. 251, num. 4; Ibn 
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Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , author’s introduction, vol. 1, p. 4; ch. 22, p. 221, num. 5, p. 232, 
num. 36. 

673. For the different versions of this sentence so ubiquitous in the teachings of 
the imams, see, e.g., al-Saffar, Basd'ir , section 10, ch. 10-12, pp. 484-89; al-Kulayni, 
Ustil , vol. 1, ch. 6, pp. 251-53; al-Nu ( mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, ch. 8, pp. 194-99; Ibn 
Babtiye, f Uydn , vol. 1, ch. 28; Ibn Babuye, ( Ilal, chapter 153; Ibn B&biiye, Kamdl al- 
din , chapters 21,22. 

674. “Law lam yabqa fil- ( dlam [al-ard] illd rajuldn la-kdna ahaduhumd l-imdm 
[al-hujja]”\ the words of several imams; cf. e.g., al-Saffar, Basd'ir , section 10, ch. 11; 
al-Kulaym, op. cit ., ch. 7; al-Nu'mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, chapter 9. 

675. “Bind qamat al-samdwdt wa l-ard” I “Bihum yumsiku ( lldhu l-samd > an 
taqaa c ala l-ard ... bihimyahfazu * lldhu l-ard an tamida bi-ahliha ”; Kamdl al-dtn, vol. 
2, ch. 37, p. 383, num. 9; vol. 1, ch. 24, p. 259, num. 3. 

676. Cf. e.g., al-Barqi, Kitdb al-mahdsin , vol. 1, pp. 80f.; al-Kulaynf, al-Rawda , 
vol. 1, p. 154, and vol. 2, pp. 43, 89, 143; al-N^mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 291-92, 
num. 16; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 1, ch. 24, p. 258, num. 3; p. 259, num. 4; p. 
261, num. 8; Ibn Babdye, Amalt , “majlis” 45, pp. 268-69, nums. 14,16; “majlis” 54, p. 
333, num. 2; p. 339, num. 24; “majlis” 63, p. 409, num. 13; “majlis” 73, pp. 484-85, 
num. 12; “majlis” 74, pp. 494-95, num. 16; “majlis” 85, pp. 5831-84, num. 28. 

677. Nearly all the studies dedicated to Imamism speak of a “theory” or a “doc¬ 
trine” of the Imamate. W. Madelung goes so far as to attribute the elaboration of this 
“theory” to Hisham b. al-Hakam (s.v. EI2 ), a complex figure the true nature of whose 
relationship with the imams and their teachings remains to be determined. 

678. These are teachings essentially recorded in compilations like al-Kulaym’s 
Furu ( min al-kdft , Ibn Babuye’s Kitdb man la yahduruhu > l-faqth , or the majority of 
the “Four Hundred Original Books” ( al-Usul al-arba c u mV a). 

679. Literally, “the dispersion of Knowledge,” (tabdid al- ( ilm ); on its use in the 
Jabirian corpus, see P. Kraus, Jabir b. Hayyan; tome I: le corpus des ecrits jabiriens , 
pp. xxvii-xxx; P. Lory, Dix Traites d’Alchimie , pp. 53, 242f. In the very beginning of 
his Kitdb al-majid , Jabir gives an idea of this method: 

Know this: when the Master [i.e., Ja c far al-Sadiq], may God be pleased with him, 
told me to compose these books, he instructed me to arrange them in a certain 
hierarchical order that I am not at liberty to change. Of course you know what 
some of his intentions were when he set up the hierarchy of these books, but their 

ensemble you do not know_Do not be disheartened then, my brother, if you 

happen to find a speech about esoteric religion in the very middle of which there is 
a speech about alchemy, a speech whose conclusion is not reached; or perhaps a 
speech about alchemy that is followed by a speech about religion but where the 
bases of the speech on religon are never set; or even a speech about devotion or 
some other subject that belongs to these sciences and arts that we treat of in these 
books of divine character. For all our developments that are offered to you in the 
course of these books, our Master... had intentions that I am not allowed to dis¬ 
close to you. If I disclosed what they contain, you would be like Jabir b. Hayyan. 
But from the moment that you were like him, you would no longer have any more 
need than does he for these things to be disclosed to you. Understand. 
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French translation by H. Corbin, “Le Livre du Glorieux,” in Alchimie comme art hiera- 
tique , pp. 183-84 and note 84. 

680. Taqiyya, literally “abstaining from something out of fear,” and kitmdn , liter¬ 
ally “hiding, disguising”; the two words, synonymous in the context they have here, 
both refer to 1) the faithful believers’ hiding their association with the Cause of the 
imams when being open about it would expose them to real danger; and especially, 2) 
keeping the occult teachings of the imams secret. Most specialists have only remem¬ 
bered the first of these two aspects, since they have seen nothing more than a political 
religious movement in Imamism, and perhaps also because the word taqiyya is of 
Kharijite origin (cf. Shahrastam, Livre des Religions , pp. 383, 414). Not only are the 
two aspects connected, but the second is by far the more important from a doctrinal 
point of view, since it concerns the initiated, while the first is related to the mass of 
faithful. We prefer “keeping the Secret,” a translation “in the first degree,” to “the dis¬ 
cipline of the arcane,” proposed by H. Corbin. The latter expression, despite its beauty, 
has the problem of being too charged with a strictly Christian technical meaning. Actu¬ 
ally, the disciplina arcani , used for the first time in the seventeenth century by J. Daille 
(De usu patrum , Geneva, 1686), refers to one of the oldest rules of certain early Christ¬ 
ian communities, and consisted in the obligatory hiding of the most secret of the 
aspects of Christ’s Teaching; some sacraments were kept secret (Holy Eucharist), as 
were prayers, symbols (the fish, the symbol for Christ), teachings (transubstantiation, 
the Trinity) not only vis-a-vis the infidels and the “pagans,” but also vis-a-vis the newly 
initiated believers. Among those considered to be the faithful of the disciplina arcani 
were Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Saint Basil, Saint Cyril of Jerusalem, pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite (cf. Diet . de theologie catholique , A. Vacant and E. 
Mangenot, ed., Tome 1, ed. Letouzey and Ane, 1937, fasc. 2, col. 1738-158; M. 
Goguel, “Pneumatisme et eschatologie du christianisme primitif,” RHR, vol. 132, 
1946, and vol. 133, 1947-48; J. Danielou and H. I. Marrou, Nouvelle Histoire de 
I’Eglise , Paris, 1963, vol. 1, pp. 99f). 

681. A tradition of Ja c far; al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-iman wa 1-kufr,” bab al- 
taqiyya, vol. 3, p. 307, num. 2. 

682. A tradition of al-Baqir; al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-iman wa 1-kufr,” bab al- 
taqiyya, vol. 3, p. 312, num. 12; see the similar tradition of al-Rida, in Ibn Babuye, 
Kamdl al-din , vol. 2, ch. 35, p. 371, num. 5. Also, al-Barqi, Kitab al-Mahdsin , vol. 1, 
pp. 202-3. In some traditions, “Faith” (i imdn ) is replaced by “Religion” (din). 

683. A tradition of Ja c far; al-Kulaym, Usui, “kitab al-iman wa 1-kufr,” bab al- 
idha c a, vol. 4, p. 77, num. 2. 

684. A tradition of Ja'far; JaTar’s Tafsir , ed. P. Nwyia, p. 194; ed. Zay ( ur, p. 136. 

685. A tradition of JaTar; ai-Nu c mam, Kitdb al-ghayba , ch. 1, p. 55, num. 3. The 
faithful Imamite can abandon the practice of taqiyya only after the Return of the hidden 
imam. Before that, abandoning taqiyya is like abandoning a canonical duty (Ibn 
Babuye, 1‘tiqdddt , pp. 44f.). For a general overview of the idea, see al-Barqi, Kitdb al- 
Mahdsin, vol. 1, pp. 255-59; al-Saffar, Basd'ir , section 1, chap. 12; section 8, chap. 3; 
section 9, chap. 2; section 10, chap. 22; al-Kulaym, Usui , bab al-taqiyya, vol. 3, pp. 
307-14; bab al-kitman, vol. 3, pp. 314-21; bab al-idha c a, vol. 4, pp. 76-79; al-Kulaym, 
al-Rawda , vol. 1, pp. 34, 81, 115, 125, 146, 180-83, 231, 233; vol. 2, pp. 14, 112; al- 
Nu'mM, Kitdb al-ghayba , pp. 54-60; p. 203, num. 3; p. 230, num. 6; Ibn Babuye, 
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Kamdl al-din, vol. 1, pp. 253,288; vol. 2, pp. 312-13, 330, 371, 385, 434, 646-47. Cf. 
on the subject and its historical and doctrinal evolutions I. Goldziher, “Das Prinzip der 
Takija im Islam,” ZDMG, vol. 60,1906, pp. 213-26; Kamil M. al-Shaybi, “al-Taqiyya, 
usuluha wa tatawwuruha,” Revue de la Faculte des Lettres de V Universite d’Alexan¬ 
dra, vol. 16, 1962-63; E. Kohlberg, “Some Imami-Shi ( i Views on taqiyya,” JAOS , 
vol. 95, 1975, pp. 395-402; E. Meyer, “Anlass und Anwendungsbereich der taqiyya,” 
Der Islam, vol. 57,1980, pp. 246-80. 

686. Cf. al-Kulaym, al-Rawda , vol. 1, p. 223. See also E. Kohlberg, “Some ShT c i 
Views on the Antediluvian World,” especially pp. 45f. 

687. See these sayings of the imams: “Our Teaching [var. “our Cause”] is a 
Secret, a Secret hidden by a Secret, a Secret made Secret, a Secret about a Secret 
[hadithund (amrund) sirr wa sirrun ft sirr wa sirrun mustasirr wa sirrun ( ala sirr]”; 
“Our Teaching [Cause] is the Truth [< al-haqq ], the Truth of the Truth, the exoteric (al- 
zahir ), the esoteric of the exoteric [batin al-zahir ], and the esoteric of the esoteric 
[bdtin al-bdtin]; it is a Secret, a Secret hidden by a Secret...” (Basa } ir, section 1, ch. 
12, pp. 26-29); “Every thing has a Secret; that of Islam is ShTism [lit. “the Shfites,” 
i.e., the initiated] (inna li-kulli shay } sirrun wa sirr al-islam al-shi ( a)” (al-Kulaym, al- 
Rawda, vol. 2, pp. 13-14). 

688. On the different groups of ghuldt and the (probably deformed) fragments of 
their doctrines, see, e.g., G. Van Vloten, Recherches ; I. Friedlander, “‘Abdallah b. 
Saba, der Begriinder der Shi ( a und sein Judischer Ursprung,” ZA, vol. 23, 1909, and 
vol. 24, 1910; R. Strothmann, “History of Islamic Heresiography,” Islamic Culture, 
1938; Gh. H. Sadighi, Les Mouvements religieux; S. Moscati, “Per una storia dell’ 
antica shi £ a,” RSO, vol. 30, 1955; M. G. S. Hodgson, “How Did the Early Shi‘a 
Become Sectarian?” JAOS, vol. 75, 1955; M. G. S. Hodgson, “Ghulat” in EI2, vol. 2, 
pp. 1119-21; P. J. Vatikiotis, “The Rise of Extremist Sects and the Dissolutions of the 
Fatimid Empire of Egypt,” Islamic Culture, 1957; W. F. Tucker, “Rebels and Gnostics: 
Al-Mughira b. SaTd and the Mughiriyya,” Arabica, vol. 22, 1975; W. F. Tucker, 
“Bayan b. SanTan and the BaySniyya: ShTite Extremists of Umayyad Iraq,” MW, vol. 
65,1975; W. al-Qadi, “The Development of the Term ghuldt in Muslim Literature with 
Special Reference to the Kaysaniyya,” Akten VII Kong. Arabistic, Gottingen, 1976; H. 
Halm, Die islamische Gnosis; Sayyid M. ‘Askan, Naqsh-e a ) emme, s.v.; R. Freitag, 
Seelenwanderung. Matti Moosa’s book, Extremist Shiites. The Ghulat Sects (New 
York, Syracuse University Press, 1987) deals almost exclusively with contemporary 
ShT c ite ideological groups. 

689. We have already had occasion to see JaTar’s words resembling the shatahat 
of the mystics (note 277). In the same line of thinking, the following hadith reported by 
al-Kulaym might be cited. The Prophet is speaking to ‘AIT: “Something in you is like 
Jesus the son of Mary, and if I were not afraid that certain groups in my Community 
might say about you what the Christians said about him, I would reveal something 
about you that would make people collect the dust from under your feet in order to get 
its blessing [ftka shibhun min Tsa ibn Maryam wa law Id an taqtila ftka tawd* if min 
ummati md qalat al-nasdra ft ( Isd ibn Maryam la-qultu ftka qawlan Id tamurru bi- 
mala’ min al-nds illd akhadhu l-turdb min taht qadamayka yaltamisuna bi-dhdlika l- 
baraka ],” al-Rawda, vol. 1, p. 81. 

690. Cf. e.g., among the disciples of the third imam: Furat b. al-Ahnaf al-‘Abdi 
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(al-Tusi, Rijal, p. 99); those of the seventh imam: Md b. Sulayman al-Basn al-Daylami 
(also a disciple of the eighth imam; ibid., p. 359), Md b. Bishr (p. 361); those of the 
eighth imam: Sa‘id b. Ukht Safwan b. Yahya (p. 377), Tahir b. Hatim (p. 379), ‘Umar 
b. Furat Katib Baghdadi (p. 383), Md b. Jumhur al-‘Ummi (p. 387), Md b. al-Fudayl al- 
Azdi al-Sayraff (who was also a disciple of the sixth and seventh imams; p. 389), Md b. 
Sadaqa al-Basn (p. 391); among those of the ninth imam: al-Hasan b. ‘All b. Abi ‘Uth- 
man (also a disciple of the tenth imam, p. 400); among those of the tenth imam: Ahmad 
b. Hilal al-Baghdadi (who showed up as a disciple of the eleventh imam, p. 410), Ishaq 
b. Md al-Basn (also a disciple of the eleventh imam, p. 411); al-Husayn b. ‘UbaydAl- 
lah al-Qummi (p. 413), al-Hasan b. Md b. Baba al-Qumml (also a disciple of the 
eleventh imam, p. 414), ‘All b. Yahya al-Dihqan (p. 418), ‘Urwa al-Nakhkhas al- 
Dihqan (p. 420), Faris b. H&tim al-Qazwim (p. 420), al-Qasim al-Sha‘ram al-Yaqtim 
(p. 421), Md b. ‘AbdAllah b. Mihran al-Karkhi (who was also a disciple of the ninth 
imam; p. 423), Abu ‘AbdAllah al-Maghazi (p. 426); among the disciples of the 
eleventh imam: Md b. Musa al-Suray‘i (p. 436), Md b. al-Hasan al-Basrt (also a disci¬ 
ple of the ninth and tenth imams; p. 436). Let us note that, according to al-Tusi’s list, 
the greatest number of “extremist” disciples was in the entourage of the tenth imam, 
‘All al-Naqi al-Hadi, and then in that of the eighth imam, ‘All b. Mfisa al-Rida. It was 
thus not only the entourages of the fifth and sixth imams that nourished and sheltered 
“extremist” milieux, as the heresiographers would have us believe. Through an injusti- 
fiable twisting of the situation, and in contradiction to the texts, Hodgson (“Ghulat,” 
£72) states that it was the imams who were influenced by “extremist” ideas; he thus 
turns disciples into teachers and teachers into disciples. According to him, and in con¬ 
trast to what is reported by the Imamite corpus and by heresiographical works, ideas 
like raj ( a , the impeccability of the imams, or spiritual wasiyya , were also ideas pro¬ 
fessed for the first time by the ghuldt. 

691. “Inni la-uhaddithu l-rajul al-hadith fa-yantaliqu fa-yuhaddithu bihi c anni 
kamd sami ( ahu fa-astahillu bihi la'nahu wa l-bard' a minhu”] al-Nu‘manT, Kitdb al- 
ghayba , ch. 1, p. 57, num. 7. 

692. There are some studies that provide priceless information in this regard, 
although they are in need of revision or completion, in light of the cosmogonic, occult, 
and magical information we now know about early Imamism; let us cite, for example, 
E. Blochet, “Etudes sur le gnosticisme musulman”; E. Blochet, “Etudes sur 
l’esoterisme musulman”; T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds ; L. Massignon, “Die 
Urspriinge und die Bedeutung des Gnostizismus im Islam”; Kamil M. al-Shaybf, al- 
Fikr al-shi ( i\ al-Shaybi, al-Sila bayna l-tasawwuf wa l-tashayyu ( \ ‘Abd Allah S. al- 
SamarraT, al-Ghuluww wa l-firaq al-ghaliya fi l-hadarat al-islamiyya , Baghdad, 
1392/1972; J, B. Taylor, “Ja‘far al-SSdiq, spiritual forebear of the sufis”; S. H. Nasr, 
“Le shi‘isme et le soufisme: Leurs relations principielles et historiques”; Y. Marquet, 
“Le Chiisme au IXe si&cle a travers l’Histoire de Ya‘qubi”; Y. Marquet, “Sabeens et 
Ikhwan al-Safa”; H. Halm, Die islamische Gnosis ; and, of course, studies of Imamism 
in the works of H. Corbin. 


NOTES TO APPENDIX 

693. Some of the information used here is taken from, and is complementary to, 
our article “Le shfisme doctrinal et le fait politique,” Iran, une premiere republique. 
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694. The first great systematic compilations of Imamite law were the Furu f min 
al-kdfi , by al-Kulaym, and Ibn Babuye’s Kitdb man Id yahduruhu l-faqih\ there have 
been numerous editions of both works. On this subject, see H. Loschner, Die dogmatis- 
chen Grundlagen des schVitischen Rechts; H. Ma'ruf al-Hasam, al-MabddV al- ( dmma 
li l-flqh al-ja'fari; H. Modarressi TabatabaT, An Introduction to ShFiLaw. 

695. Cf. Part 1-2. 

696. Cf. Part 1-1. 

696bis. Cf. J. Calmard, “Mudjtahid,”£/2. 

697. E.g., al-Muftd, Awd’il al-maqaldt, pp. 99f.; al-Murtada ( Alam al-Huda, al- 
DharPa y pp. 270,605,623f. 

698. Abd Ja'far al-Tusi, Kitab ( Uddat al-usul, pp. 65f. 

699. Al- £ Alldma al-Hilli, Tahdhib al-ustil> chapter 4. 

700. On this period of Imamite law, see R. Brunschvig, “les usfil al-fiqh imamites 
a leur stade ancien,” Le ShFisme imamite , pp. 201-13. 

701. On these points of divergence (e.g., temporary marriage, conditions of 
inheritance, repudiation) see Y. Linant de Bellefonds, “Le droit imamite,” Le shFisme 
imdmite , especially pp. 192-99. 

702. Cf. Tbn Babdye, Kitdb al-faqih , vol. 1, chap. 79, p. 332. Al-Ash £ an (d. 
324/935) emphasizes the existence of this for Imamites, cf. Maqdlat al-isldmiyyin , ed. 
£ Abd al-Hamid, p. 130. 

703. See Aqd Bozorg al-Tihram, al-Dhari ( a y vol. 15, pp. 62-82. 

704. Aqa Bozorg al-Tihram, al-Dhari ( a, vol. 5, pp. 296-98; on this subject, see 
E. Kohlberg, “The Development of the Imdmi-ShT c i Doctrine of jihdd,” ZDMG y 126, 
1976. In the same regard, the treatise entitled al-Risalat al-jihddiyya by Md Karim 
Khan KirmanT (the great master of the Shaykhiyya school, d. 1288/1870), written dur¬ 
ing the invasion of southern Iranian port of Bushahr by the British troops in 1273/1856, 
is quite enlightening. The author looks at the question from all sides (ms. num. 2534 of 
the Madrasa Sepahsalar in Tehran). A mention of al-Ash ( aii shows that for the early 
Imamites, holy war could only be waged under the direction of the imam, or someone 
specifically named by him; cf. a-Ash ( an, Maqdlat al-islamiyyin y p. 129. 

705. Ja £ far said; “Beware of exercising jurisdiction, for [the office of judge] 
belongs to only one guide [who is] wise in his judgment and just among Muslims, [a 
guide] like a prophet or an heir to a prophet [i.e., an imam]” (ittaqti l-hukumafa'inna l - 
hukuma innamd hiya li l-imam al- ( dlim bi l-qada' al- c adil ft l-muslimtn ka-nabi aw 
wasi nabf) y Ibn Babuye, Kitdb ... al-faqih y vol. 3, ch. 1, p. 4, num. 7. Pointing to a 
judge’s seat, the first imam is said to have stated: “ ... That is a seat that can only be 
occupied by a prophet, the heir to a prophet, or an unhappy man” ( ... majlisan md 
jalasahu ilia nabtaw wasinabt aw shaqi ), ibid ., num. 8. In number 4 of the the follow¬ 
ing subchapter, the imams ask their faithful to avoid frequenting judges, forjudges are 
constantly susceptible to attracting divine disfavor. 

706. On these polemics, see al-Tihram, al-Dhari ( a y vol. 6, p. 296, and vol. 17, pp. 
136-43. 

707. See, e.g., al-Mufid, al-I ( ldm y chapter 5, on legal penalties; Fadl b. al-Hasan 
al-Tabarsi, I ( ldm al-wara bi a ( ldm al-huda y pp. 446f. 

708. Al-Murtada al-Sayyid ( Alam al-Huda, Risaldt aUghayba , in the margins of 
Mulla Akhhnd al-Khuras&nT’s Fard'id al-usul, n.d. We offer A. Sachedina’s English 
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translation because we have no access to the original text; it is entitled “A Treatise on 
the Occultation of the Twelfth Imamite Imam,” SI , vol. 68, 1978, pp. 109-24. The text 
is from page 124. 

709. For a short history of discussions on this subject, see W. Madelung, “Author¬ 
ity in Twelver Shiism in the Absence of the Imam,” in Religious Schools , part 10, pp. 
163-73. Polemics on the same order take place around another of the collective prac¬ 
tices, that of religious taxes; on this subject, again see Madelung, “Shiite Discussions on 
the Legality of the kharaj,” Religious Schools , part 1, pp. 193-202; N. Calder, “Zakat in 
Imami Shi c i Jurisprudence from the Tenth to the Sixteenth century A.D.,” BSOAS, num. 
44, vol. 3,1981; N. Calder, “Khums in Imami Shi'i Jurisprudence from the Tenth to the 
Sixteenth Century a.d.,” BSOAS , num. 45, vol. 1,1982; for an overview of the “doctrine 
of inapplicability” [suqut] of duties with collective implications—including “ordering 
what is good” and “forbidding what is evil” for the power holder—, a doctrine elabo¬ 
rated from as early as the Buyid period, see N. Calder, The Structure of Authority in 
Imami Jurisprudence , doctoral thesis, London, 1979, ch. 3; S. A. Arjomand, The 
Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam ..., Chicago-London, 1984, pp. 6If.; E. 
Kohlberg, “The Development of the Imami Shi c i Doctrine of Jihad,” pp. 67-68. 

710. “Wa ammd l-ukhra fa-yatulu amaduhd hatta yarji ( a ( an hadhd l-amr 
aktharu man yaqulu bihifald yuthbitu c alayhi ilia man qawa [this can also be read in 
passive voice: quwwiya] yaqinuhu wa sahhat [passive voice: suhhat] ma'rifatuhu wa 
lam yajid ft nafsihi harajan mimmd qadaynd wa sallama land ahl al-bayf'\ Ibn 
Babuye, Kamdl al-dtn , vol. 1, ch. 31, pp. 323-34, num. 8. 

711. “Li l-qd'im ghaybatdn ihdahumd qasira wa l-ukhra tawtla al-ghaybat al¬ 
ula Id ya ( lamu bi-makdnihi ftha illd khdssa sha ( atihi wa l-ukhra la yadamu bi- 
makdnihi fthd illd khdssa mawdlihiftdinihi”\ al-Nu c mam, Kitab al-ghayba , ch. 10, pp. 

249- 50; cf. also al-Kulaym, Usui , “kitab al-hujja,” bab fT 1-ghayba, vol. 2, pp. 141-42, 
num. 19 (= 900) (here, “ft dtnihi” is missing at the end of the sentence). “The chosen 
ones among the Shfites” are undoubtedly the “representatives” during the minor 
Occultation; during this period, they alone had the privilege of knowing the “location” 
of the hidden imam. “The chosen ones among the intimate Friends in his Religion” 
would be those faithful believers especially initiated to be able to be in contact with the 
hidden imam during his major Occultation. Note the distinction made between the two 
kinds of “chosen ones”: the first are said to be Shfite by confession, a point that does 
not appear in the second group. 

712. “Inna li-sdhib hadhd l-amr ghaybatdn ihddhumd tatulu hatta yaqulu 
ba c duhum mdta wa ba ( duhum yaqulu qutila wa ba ( duhum yaqulu dhahabafald yabqa 
c ald amrihi min ashdbihi illd nafarun yastr la yattaWu c ala mawdi ( ihi ahad min wait 
wa Id ghayrihi illd l-mawla alladht yalt amrahu,” al-Nu‘mam, Kitdb al-ghayba, pp. 

250- 51. An unusual distinction is made between wait (that we have translated as 
“friend”) and mawla (“intimate Friend”); normally both words, applied to the faithful, 
denote the “intimate disciple” of the imam. Here, a hierarchy is undoubtedly estab¬ 
lished among the faithful; let us bear in mind that mawla also means “leader,” “boss” 
(see also the use of the word mawalt , the plural of mawla , in the words reported in the 
preceding note). 

713. “Amrund [hadtthund] sa ( b mustas ( ab Id yahmiluhu [Id yahtamiluhu] illd 
nabt mursal aw malak muqarrab aw mu'min imtahana'llahu qalbahu li l-tmdn ”; the 
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tradition is from a number of imams; cf. note 283. On the imtihdn al-qalb , see previous 
discussion. In one tradition, it is specifically stated that “only those whose hearts have 
been tested by God for faith will remain firm in their belief in the hidden imam” 
(Kam&U vol. 1, ch. 23, p. 253, num. 3). In one place “the prayer at the time of the 
Occupation,” says: “Lord, show us eternally his Light [that of the hidden imam] with¬ 
out shadow, and through it enliven hearts that have died [arind ntirahu sarmadan Id 
zulma fthi wa ahyibihi l-qulub al-mayyita ],” (Kamal, vol. 2, ch. 45, p. 515, num. 43). 
On the hypothesis of the vision of the Imam with (or through) the heart, see Part II-3. It 
is perhaps while thinking about such a disciple having reached the source of inspiration 
that Ja‘far is said to have stated: “We consider a man to be truly wise only when he is 
inspired by suprasensible voices” (“Ld na ( uddu l-faqth faqthan hatta yakuna 
muhaddathan ”; cf. al-Kashshi, Rijal, p. 9), or al-Rida: “I should like each faithful 
believer [i.e., each initiated ShTite] to become one who is inspired by suprasensible 
voices” {“Innt uhibbu an yakuna l-mu'min muhaddathan”; cf. Ibn Babuye, Ma'anial- 
akhbdr , p. 172). In both cases, the word muhaddath is explained as a synonym of 
mufahham —he to whom understanding from “On-High” is given-—(on these two 
terms, see earlier discussion), and thus reading the word as muhaddith (“traditionnist”) 
is not possible. 

714. Such is the case for those in Iran called the Uwaysi (Oveysi) Imamites, those 
to whom the imam appears as a suprasensible spiritual master (not to be confused with 
sufis from the Oveysi School led by teachers from the ‘ Anqa’ family); the phenomenon 
is strictly secret, usually not divulged until after the mystic’s death; cf. e.g., Mirza 
Husayn al-Nun al-Tabarsi, al-Najm al-thdqib (in Persian), Tehran, lith. ed., 
1309/1891; N. Modarresi Tchah&rdehi, Seyridar tasawwuf\ Tehran, second ed., 1361 
solar/1981, chapter dedicated to the Uwaysi, pp. 428-32. Each imam, not only the hid¬ 
den imam, can appear to the mystic as a suprasensible teacher. 

715. As can be imagined, it is the esoteric texts that furnish the details about the 
“invisible companions of the MahdT”; first, there are the Batinite and IsmSTli sources 
that all introduce a spiritual hierarchy with a fixed number of members at each level, 
since upon a member’s death, he is replaced by a new initiate; cf. e.g., Kitab al-haft al- 
shartf attributed to al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Ju c ft, one of Ja c far’s disciples, ed. M. 
Ghalib, Beirut, 3rd. ed, 1980, chapter 37 (there is an older but less carefully done edi¬ 
tion by c A. Tamer, entitled Kitab al-haft wa l-azilla , Beirut, 1969); “Haft bab-e Baba 
Sayyidna” in Two Early Ismaili Treatises , ed. W. Ivanow, Bombay, 1933, pp. 12f. 
Among Imamites, the most interesting developments are found in the Shaykhis; cf. 
e.g., Md Karim Khan Kirmani, Tariq al-najdt, pp. 105f. and 500f.; Md Khan Kirmani, 
Kitdb al-mubin , pp. 412f., and especially c Abd al-Rida Khan Ebrahimi Kirmani, Dusti- 
ye dustdn. The “men of the Invisible” thus fill a double mission: they help those who 
are worthy acquire Knowledge through the teaching of the imam, at the same time they 
hide their identity as companions of the imam from the public eye. 

716. For the “rationalist” evolution of early Imamism and the marginalization of 
the original “esoteric suprarational” tradition, see Part 1-2. 

716bis. The development of the Imamite theory of ijtihdd is due primarily to the 
“rationalist” thinkers of the Hilla School: Ibn Idris (d. 596/1201), al-Muhaqqiq (d. 
676/1277), and especially al- c Allama (d. 726/1325); cf. N. Calder, “Doubt and Prerog¬ 
ative: The Emergence of an Imami Shi c i Theory of ijtihddSI> vol. 70,1989. 
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717. On these traditions, see the texts cited in notes 328 to 334; for an overview 
of the “apoliticalism” of the imams, see Part III-1. In passing, let us remark on the three 
categories of Imamite attitudes toward power presented by Y. Richard ( Le ShPisme en 
Iran, pp. 25-29): apoliticalism, government by the doctor-theologian, and the collec¬ 
tivization of the Imamate. This division appears to have some historical truth, but it 
must be pointed out that the two latter categories are relatively recent and that, from a 
doctrinal point of view, they have nothing to do with Imamism. 

718. See, e.g., J. A. Bill, The Politics of Iran, Columbus, 1972, pp. 21f. 

719. Cf. J. Aubin, “La politique religieuse des Safavides,” in Le Shfisme 
imdmite , pp. 235-44, especially 238-41. 

720. See, e.g., the powers and the political role of doctor-theologians like al- 
Muhaqqiq al-Karaki (d. 941/1534; it is he who had the sovereign name him “represen¬ 
tative of the hidden imam” nd'ib al-imam ; this is a “first,” since the title up to that time 
was exclusively reserved for the four historical “representatives” of the twelfth imam), 
or al-Majlisi II (d. 1111/1699); cf. Md c Ali Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab, vol. 5, pp. 
19If. and 244f. 

721. Cf. e.g., G. Scarcia, “Intomo alle controversia ... ”; H. Modarressi, “Ratio¬ 
nalism and Traditionalism in Shfi Jurisprudence: A Preliminary Survey,” SI, vol. 59, 
1984; J. R. Cole, “Shi‘i clerics in Irak and Iran: The Akhbari-Usuli Conflict Reconsid¬ 
ered,” Iranian Studies, vol. 18,1,1985; J. A. Newman, The Development and Political 
Significance ...; for the usuli!akhbdrt opposition in earlier times, see J. Calmard, “Le 
chiisme imamite en Iran & l’epoque seldjoukide d’apres le Kitdb al-naqd”\ Scarcia 
Amoretti, “LTmamismo in Iran nelfepoca selgiuchide ... ”; for the brief and fragile 
resurgence of the Akhbaii school in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, see S. A. 
Arjomand, The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam, pp. 146f.; E. Kohlberg, “Aspects 
of Akhban Thought in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” 

722. A whole series of religious technical terms came into being during this 
period and thereafter; others that already existed were altered; e.g., al-nd'ib al- 
khdsslal-nd'ib al- c dmm, al-waldyat al-khdssa (specific waldya, that is, the divine 
selection of the imams )/al-waldya al-'dmma (general waldya, that of the jurist-theolo¬ 
gian or of the “just sovereign,” that is, his political and charismatic power), awliyd' al- 
amr (“the commanders of the Cause,” a title up to that time reserved for the imams, but 
which thereafter meant “directors of affairs” and referred to the “official” judges or the 
sovereigns who were “guardians of the religion”). Cf. M. Langarudi, Terminolozht-ye 
huquq (“terminology of law” including also that of canon law), Tehran, 1346 
solar/1967, s.v. 

723. It is interesting to note that the famous tradition al- ( ulamd 9 warathat al- 
anbiya J is no longer understood in the ShTite sense that it had in the early compila¬ 
tions, that is, “the initiated sages are the heirs of the prophets” (cf. Part III-2, and espe¬ 
cially note 387), but in a completely “Sunnite” sense: “the scholars [i.e., the 
jurist-theologians] are the heirs of the prophets.” 

724. This “process of substitution” saw a revival after the “Islamic revolution” in 
Iran and the revolutionary necessity of emphasizing the ideological nature of the reli¬ 
gion; thus, the spiritual “landmarks” of Imamite doctrine saw themselves metamorpho- 
sized into political and ideological “slogans”; we limit ourselves to pointing out a few 
of the most flagrant: imam (traditionally limited to the twelve historical imams, but 
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today the religious “leader” of the revolution), shahid (traditionally a martyr-witness 
who suffered the consequences of oppression, today a martyr-combattant who has 
fallen while attacking oppression), qiydm (traditionally the eschatological rising of the 
Mahdi at the End of Time, today a popular uprising or a revolution), hizb Allah (tradi¬ 
tionally the totality of the initiates of the imams, today the partisans of the Islamic revo¬ 
lution). For a sociological analysis of the phenomenon, see F. Khosrokhavar, “Iran, la 
rupture d’une alliance,” Peuples mediterraneens , 14, January-March 1981; for a look 
at the religion in the process of becoming an ideology, see D. Shayegan, Qu'est-ce 
qu’une revolution religieuse?, Paris, 1982. 
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ghashya , 48,57 

ghayb, (shaykh al ... J, 31,50,219 n. 
598, 221 n. 618 

ghayba (Occultation), 18,93,100f., 
108f„ 132f. 
ghuththa\ 198 n. 403 
Gimaret, D., 212 n. 534 
Goldziher, L, 1,169 n. 206,171 n. 216 
Greece, 142 n. 13,170 n. 210 


hadd, hudud , 135 

hadith, ( . . . al-qudst), (. . . al-lawh), (. . 
. al-thaqalayn), 5,6,11,17,19,20, 
21,22f., 30, 34,35, 39, 52,56,57,64, 
65,69,75,79,86,95,106,115-16, 
141 n. 2,150 n. 74,152 n. 86,168-69 
n. 204,174 n. 236,182 n. 283,195 n. 
381,225 n. 642,227 n. 663, 228 nn. 
668-69 
Mdith, 78 

hdfiz al-mansukh , 25 
Hakima, 104,109 
Halm, H., 1 
Hamadan, 112 
Ham an, 109 

al-hamduli’lldh, 164 n. 189 
Hamza al-Buraydi, 130 
Hanbalites, Hanbalism, 144 n. 29,151 n. 
81 

hantf, 168 n. 204 

Haqa'iq al-tafsir, 154 n. 108,161 n. 162 
haqiqa (reality), 48,155 n. 116, 175 n. 
238 

al-haqq (Truth), al-din al-haqq (the Reli¬ 
gion of Truth), 29,141 n. 6,145 n. 37, 
148 n. 59,157 n. 139,178 n. 264,210 
n. 514,224 n. 638 
haqq Alldh / haqq al-nds, 135 


haqqiya , 50 
haraka, 44 
harjj 27 

Harun al-Rashid, 65 
al-Hasan b. C A1T (second imam), 24,30, 
31,40,59,63-63,65, 85,156 n. 120, 
170 n. 211, 195 nn. 382-83,210 n. 
510,216 nn. 568-69 
al-Hasan b. c All b. Abi ( Uthman, 232 n. 
690 

al-Hasan al- c Askan (eleventh imam), 21, 
47,66-67,99-100,104-5,109-10, 
174 n. 235,196 n. 394,225 n. 642 
al-Hasan b. Mahbub al-Sarrad, 102,220 
n. 599 

al-Hasan b. Mahbub al-Sharm, 189 n. 

334 

al-Hasan b. Md b. Baba al-Qummf, 232 
n. 690 

al-Hasan b. Md al-Sum^a, 102,104 
Hasanids, 27,186-87 n. 316 
Hashimite, 168-69 n. 204 
hashwiyya, 146 n. 47 
hawa\ 142 n. 12 
hayd\ 10 

hayat, ( ( ayn al- . . .), 144 n. 26 
Hayawan (celestial entity), 56,57,109 
al-hayra, 111,215 n. 557 
al-hayy (Divine Name), 44 
hayyiz , 174 n. 236 
heart, see qalb 
Heiro-Intelligence, see c aql 
Henoch, 41,42,75 
Herat, 186 n. 313 

Hesychasm, Hesychast, 179 n. 272 
hibd\ 143 n. 14 
hibr, ahbdr , 47 
al-Hidaya , 21 

hijdb, hujub , 49,167 n. 197,218 n. 586 
Hijaz, 187 n.316 

hikma, (madinatal-... ), (wajh al -. . . ), 
11,114,119,142 n. 12,190 n. 340 
hilm, ahlam, 7,10,142 n. 12 
hilya, 122 

al-Himyan c AbdAllah b. Ja c far, 216 n. 
566 
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hisdb al-jummdl , 95,107 
Hisham b. ( Abd al-Malik, 170 n. 211, 
186 n. 313,191 n. 349 
Hisham b. al-Hakam, 9,14,54,174 n. 
236,229 n. 677 

Hisham b. Salim al-Jawaliqi, 14,54 
hiss , 57 

hizb Allah, 237 n. 724 
Hodgson, E. S., 43 
huda , 146 n. 43 

Hudayth (mother of the eleventh imam), 
104 

hujja, hujaj (proof), 9,29, 32,43,45, 
105,143 n. 24,160 n. 156,174 n. 
235,228 n. 672 
Hujrb. ‘Adi, 63 
hukuma , 135 
huruf, 95 

al-Husayn b. c All (third imam), 24,30, 
31,32,35,40,45,59,62, 65f., 85, 
118-19,120,136,156 n. 120,170 n. 
211,187 n. 316,195 nn. 382-83,196 
n. 394,197 n. 398,198 n. 403,210 n. 
510,216 n. 568,228 n. 668,232 n. 
690 

al-Husayn b. Khalid al-‘ Amin, 83 
al-Husayn b. Rawh al-Nawbakhtf, 111 
al-Husayn b. c UbaydAllah al-Qummi, 
232 n. 690 
husn Ml, 144 n. 31 

Hussain, J. M., 189 n. 335,216 n. 566 


Hbdddt, 134 
Ms, 10,40,129 
Ibn Abi Qahafa (Abu Bakr), 83 
Ibn Abi 1-Shawarib, 105 
Ibn Abi Zaynab, see al-Nu‘mam 
Ibn ‘Ayyash al-Jawhan, 22,41,101,103, 
106 

Ibn BSbawayh, see Ibn Babuye 
Ibn Babuye, 13,16,20-21,22,41, 81, 
89-90,100f., 108,109, 111, 115,123, 
149 n. 65,154 n. 109,155 n. 118,164 
n. 187,215 n. 557 

Ibn Hanbal, 106,159-69 nn. 154-55 
Ibn Hazm, 87 


Ibn IsMq, 24,168 n. 204,197 n. 395 
Ibn Khaldun, 217 n. 576 
Ibn al-Muqaffa c , 142 n. 13 
Ibn al-Nadim, 101,222 n. 621 
Ibn Qibba Abu Ja‘far Md, 148 n. 55 
Ibn Quluye, see al-Qummi 
Ibn al-Shahrashub, 205 n. 468 
Ibn Taymiyya, 155 n. 116 
Ibrahim (brother of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya), 
27,65 

idrdk, 163 n. 182 
ignorance, see jahiliyya,jahl 
ihyd al-mawta, 94 
ijdza, 25 

ijmd ( , 134,156 n. 120 

ijtihdd, 14,55,134,138,139,148 n. 60 

ikhlds, 121 

ikhtilaf al-hadith, 26 

( Ilal al-shard y i ( , 21 

ilhdm, 72f. 

( ilj, 198 n. 403 
Ilkhanides, 138 

( Illiyyunl ( Illiyin, 36,38-39,183 n. 289, 
219 n. 598 

Him (... al-tawhid), (... khass, ( dmm), 
9, 13,16, 31, 34-35,56,69, 79,92, 
95,106,143 n. 19,145 n. 35,148 n. 
59,150 n. 77,156 nn. 124; 127,157 
n. 132,161 nn. 163;167,206 n. 473, 
209 n. 497,218 n. 592,222 n. 627 
imdmiyya, 100-1,102 
imdn, 13,36,48f., 127,129,142 n. 12, 
146 n. 43,175 n. 238, 

Hmdra, 145 n. 35 
impeccability, see raj c a 
imtihdn (al-qalb), 53,78,178 n. 264,182 
n. 283,221 n. 615,235 n. 713 
India, 96,179 n. 272,181 n. 278,185 n. 

306,199 n. 411 
Injil, 74 

intizdr ( ... al-faraj), 123 
irdda, 161 n. 165 

Iraq, 63,64,66,105,138,151 n. 81,155 
n. 118,186-87 nn. 313; 316 
Iran, 2,51,62,64,112,138,142 n. 13, 
151 n. 81,155 n. 118,164 n. 187,166 
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n. 194,170 n. 210,186-87 n. 313; 
316; 199 n. 411,233 n. 704 
Isaac (son of Abraham), 42, 188 n. 324 
Tsab. Musa, 187 n. 316 
al-IsfariTini Tahir b. Md, 87 
IshSq b. c Ammar, 43 n. 15 
Ishaq b. Md al-Basri, 232 n. 690 
isldm, 36,127,146 n. 43,165 n. 192,224 
n. 639 

ism, asmd\ ism a ( zam, al-asma > al- 
husnd , 31,44-45,78,92 ( . .. -al- 
a ( zam) (... a c zam), 215 n. 560,226 
n. 654 

( isma, 18,148 n. 55,232 n. 690 
Ishmael (son of Abraham), 41,42 
IsmaTlism, Isma'ilis, 61,107,130,167 
n. 201,171 n. 217,185 n. 306,198 n. 
406,217 n. 575,235 n.715 
IsmaTl “sadiq al-wa c d”, 120 
isndd, 24* 25,154 nn. 102; 106 
Israel, 42, 84,107 
Isrd'iliyydt , 107 
al-Istibsdr , 23,152 n. 86 
istidldl , 12 
isti ( jdl , 123 

Ithbdt al-wasiyya , 22,41 
ithnd c ashariyya, 101 
( izza, 35 


Jabir b. ‘AbdAllah al-Ansan, 75,157 n. 
130,216 n. 568 

Jabir b. Hayyan (Jabirian corpus), 127, 
171 n. 214,181 n. 277,198 n. 403, 
229 n. 679 

Jabir b. Yazid al-Ju ( fi, 130,168 n. 201 
Ja'farb. AbiTalib, 95 
ja'fariyya, 214 n. 556 
Ja ( far “al-kadhdhab”, 215 n. 556 
Ja'far al-Sadiq (sixth imam), 7,9,10,11, 
14,15* 20,21,24,25,26f., 29,31, 
34-35,44,46,48,51,56,57,58, 
64-65,68,70,71,72,73,79, 82, 83, 
86,89,94-95,102,104,105,114, 
117,120,122,130,133,137-38,144 
n. 31,146 n. 41,148 n. 59,163 n. 

182,164 n. 189,165 nn. 192-93; 166 


n. 197; 168 n. 201,174 n. 235,176 
nn. 243; 250,180-81 n. 277; 279,182 
n. 281,184 n. 297,187 n. 316,188 n. 
324,189 n. 335,191 n. 346,193 n. 
361,194 n. 375,197 n. 401,198 n. 
403,201 nn. 425; 427,201 nn. 429; 
431; 433,202 nn. 434; 436, 207 nn. 
474; 478,211 n. 522,216 n. 568,220 
n. 599; 221 n. 612,222 n. 620,224 
nn. 636; 638,226 n. 649,228 nn. 669; 
670,229 n. 679,230 nn. 681; 683-85, 
233 n. 705,235 n. 713 
jafr , 74,78,170 n. 212,211 n. 522 
jdhiliyya (ignorance), (mftatal -.. .), 7, 
224 n. 639,228 n. 671 
jahtm , 167 n. 197 

jahl (ignorance), 7-8,10,11,36,37,79, 
88,128,142 n. 13,143 n. 19, 165 n. 
190,168 n. 202 
Jahm b. Safwan, 148 n. 57 
Jahmites, 14 

al-Jaldaki Aydamur b. c AbdAllah, 208 n. 
483 

jamd'at al-nds, 198 n. 403 

Jamal (battle), 64 

al-Jami ( a, 73,78,171 n. 202 

janb Alldh , 45 

janna , 156 n. 125 

al-jarh wa l-ta'dil, (Kitab ... ), 24 

JavadAli, 189 n. 335 

jaysh, ( ... al-qa'im), 17,18,121 

Jesus, 33,42,58,74,75,92,94,107, 

108,115,120,143 n. 24,179 n. 272, 

182 n. 286,183 n. 292,184 n. 296, 
188 n. 324,194 n. 376,197 n. 395, 
219 n. 598,221 n. 619,231 n. 689 
jihdd , 135 

jinn, 46,162 n. 178,166 n. 194 
jism, ajsdm , 44,161 n. 168 
Joseph, 43,93,115-16 
Joshua, 42 

jundjunud, ( ... al-'aql), 8,120,227 n. 
665 

jundn , 11 

Juwayriyya b. Mushir al- c Abdf, 92 
Juzjan, 186 n. 313 
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al-Kafifl dim al-din, see Usui min al-... 

and Furu ( min al -. .. 
kAfir, 36,215 n. 559 
kaldm, mutakallim, 9,11,14,28,46, 
54-55,62,158 n. 150 
kalamiyya, 147 n. 47 
kalima (Verb), 58,182 n. 286,195 n. 

381,224 n. 638,226 n. 653,227 n. 
665 

Kamdlal-dtn, 17, 21,101,103,111,215 
n. 557 

Kdmil al-ziydrdt, 21-22,101 
al-Karajaki Md b. ( A1T, 212 n. 536 
ai-Karaki, 236 n. 720 
kardma , 91,150 n. 74 
Karbala, 64,66,68-69,119,187 n. 316 
Karkh, 27 
al-karrubiyyin, 120 
KashanT Muhsin al-Fayd, 154 n. 109 
al-Kashshi, 130,214 n. 549 
Kaysaniyya, 100 
Kazem Beg, 80,123 
Key Khosrow Esfandiyar, 199 n. 411 
khabar, akhbdr , 5,22 
khafiyy , 51,52,225 n. 643 
khafiyya , 50 
Khaksariyya, 179 n. 271 
khalifat Allah AS 
khali al-zawjayn, 108 
Khaiid b. Nujayh al-Kufi, 210 n. 507 
khalq, khalddq (creature), 39,58,125, 
145 n. 35,156 n. 125,159 n. 154,167 
n. 201,173 n. 227,210 nn. 510; 514, 
227 n. 665 
khardj , 234 n. 709 

Kharijites, Kharijism, 47,91,170 n. 211, 
191 n. 349,230 n. 680 
khasf 118 

khdssa, 25,29,88,234 n. 711 
khdtim , 93 

Khatm al-nubuwwa , 197 n. 401 
khayr, 96,122,142 n. 12 
khdzin, khuzzdn, khaztna (treasure), 34, 
46,70,78,182 n. 282 
al-Khazzaz al-Razi, 22,101 
Khidr/Khadir, 110,114 


khiyarat al-hardUr (surname of Fatima), 
109 

khiyarat al-ima > (suname orNarjis, the 
last imam’s mother), 109 
khullas , 121 
khums , 189 n. 335 
Khurasan, 186, n. 313,187 n. 316 
khuruj (revolt), 118,220 n. 610 
al-Kh(w)ansan, 20 
Kh(w)arazm, 50 
Kifayat al-athar, 22,101 
Kirman, 164 n. 187 

kitab, kutub, (... al-a'imma), 39,73-74, 
78,119,170-71 n. 212,187 n. 316, 
194 n. 376 
kitdba , 157 n. 140 
Kitdb al-ghayba, 13,17,20,101-4 
Kitab al-khisdl, 21,213 n. 537 
Kitdb al-mahdsin , 21,101,213 n. 537 
Kitdb man Idyahduruhu l-faqth , 21,23, 
152 n. 86,229 n. 678 
Kitdb Sulaym b. Qays, 104,213 n. 543 
Kitdb al-tawhid , 21 
kitmdn , 81,129,192 n. 354 
Kohlberg, E., v, 203 n. 450,213 n. 537 
Kufa 66,186-87 nn. 313-316,191 n. 

349,224 n. 639,226 n. 651 
kufr, 40 ,142 n. 12 

al-Kulaym, 7,13,16,20,22,23, 32, 68, 
86,87,90,91,101,102-3,108,115, 
149 n. 65,166 n. 194,176 n. 242,192 
n. 358,215 n. 557 
kulfa , 143 n. 14 

Kumayl b. ZiySd, 155 n. 116,198 n. 403 
Kumayt b. Zayd al-Asadf, 42 
kunya, 74,110,174 n. 235,175 n. 239, 
109 n. 495 
kurst, 31,49,51 
kuttdb, 25 

al-kutub al-arba ( a, 152 n. 86,155 n. 118, 
158 n. 142 


Id hawl wa Id quwwa illd bidldh, 35,164 
n. 189 

lahiq , 22,66 

Id ildha illd'lldh, 88, 107,164 n. 189, 
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210n. 510 
laqab, 174 n. 235 
latjfa, latd'if, 50 

lawk, alwdh, al-lawh al-mahfuz, 74,93, 
96,200 n. 420,216 n. 568 
layl, 145 n. 35 
laylat al-jumu ( a, 192 n. 356 
laylat al-qadr , 57,71 
Lebanon, 2 
light, see nur 
liqd\ 188 n. 322 
lisdn, 45,46,77,224 n. 638 
logos, 182 n. 286 
lu'db , 76 

Ma ( dni al-akhbdr, 21 
mabda\ 145 n. 35 

mabdhul (lavished) / maknun (hidden) 
( ( ilm), 77,106,222 n. 627 
mablagh , 78 

Madelung, W., 189 n. 335,229 n. 677 
madin , 78 

ma'din, 70,197 n. 402 
madina hasina , 182 n. 283 
mahabba , 49 
mahall, 35 

al-Mahdt , 13,17f., 20,21, 34,43,62, 67, 
79,89,91,99f., 128,135,136-37, 
174 n. 235 

al-Madhl (Abbasid caliph), 65 
al-mahmud (Divine Name), 30 
al-Majdlis, 21 

al-Majlisi Md Baqir, 82, 236 n. 720 
majma ( al-nurayn , 29 
makdn , 44,105,215 n. 562 
makhdfa, 144 n. 26 
makhtun , 57 

malahim , 200 n. 423,208 n. 484 
malak, mald'ika, malakmuqarrab 
(angel), 35,54,70,120,142 n. 8,168 
n. 203,191 n. 351,193 n. 361,225 n. 
645,117 n. 665 
malakut (kingdom), 94 
Malik b. Anas, 24 

Malik al-Ashtar al-Nakha‘i, 155 n. 116 
Malika bint Yashu c a, 108 


maVtin, 130,205 n. 565 
al-Ma’mun (Abbasid caliph), 63-64. 65 
ma ( na, ma l dnin , 26,69,71,175 n. 236 
mandr (min ntir ), 184 n. 299 
al-mandyd wa l-baldyd ( ( ilm al-.. .), 93 
al-Mansur (Abbasid caliph), 65,186 n. 
316 

mantiq al-tayr , 93 

ma'rifa, 48,52,123,136,139,146 n. 43, 
167 n. 197,173 n. 227 
Ma'rifa c ulum al-hadith , 24 
marking (of ear, heart, etc.), see 
Marw, 64,176 n. 249 
Mary (mother of Jesus), 108,182 n. 286, 
183 n. 292,184 n. 296 
Maryam (mother of the hidden imam), 
108 

mashVa , 165 n. 191 
mashy ( ala l-md\ 94, 122 
al-mashriq , 121 
ma ( siya , 165 n. 191 

maskh, musukh , 16,93,129,171 n. 214 
masrur , 57 
al-Mas ( udi, 22,41 
ma ( sum , 18,22,29, 85 
al-mathal al-a ( la , 45,49 
mawla, mawdli , see also waldya , 57,66, 
78,159 n. 151,198 n. 403,210n. 

512,234 n. 711 
Mayel Herawi, N.* 177 n. 259 
al-Maythami, 180 n. 275 
mazdlim , 27 

mazhar / muzhir, 224 n. 638 
Medina, 64,65,112,118,167 n. 199, 

187 n. 316,218 n. 592 
Mecca, 56,66,94,115,118,122,146 n. 

43,167 n. 199 
mendg, 166 n. 194 
mihna , 221 n. 615 
Michael (angel), 120 
mi 1 raj, 183 n. 294 
wfrar/i, 73,78 
MirDamad, 152 n. 86 
misbah (min nur), 184 n. 300 
Misma c b. ( Abd al-Malik Kirdin, 191 n. 
351 
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mithdq, (mawdthiq), 16,34,55,181 n. 

280,196 n. 391 
mtzdn y 50 

Mobed Shah Ardastam, 199 n. 411 
Modarressi Tabataba 5 !, 149 n. 65 
Moses, 33,42,46,48,74,75,92,93,144 
n. 24,170 nn. 211; 212,194 n. 376, 

208 n. 483,219 n. 597,222 n. 620 
Momen, M., 43 

Monnot, G., 177 n. 261 
Mu'adh b. Farra al-Nahwi, 130 
Mu'allab. Khunays, 210 n. 512 
mu'dmalat, 134 

Mu c ammar b. Khallad, 189 n. 329 
Mu'awiya, 10, 63,83,118,145 n. 36, 

209 n. 493,216 n. 569 
mudabbir / mudabbar, 145 n. 35 
muddkhala , 175 n. 236 
mu ( dilaty 72 

al-Mufaddal b. c Umar al-Ju c ff, 158 n. 

145,188 n. 324 
mufahhamy 70,235 n. 713 
al-Muffd, 12,13,15-16,22,90,134, 

138,139,149 n. 65,171 n. 217,190 
n. 335 

MughTra b. Sa ( id al-‘Ijli, 130,207 n. 478, 

210 n. 512 

muhaddath, 70,72,202 n. 435,235 n. 
713 

al-Muhaddith al-fasil bayna l-rawt wa l- 
wd ( i, 24 

Muhammad (the Prophet), (Ahmad), 10, 
17,22,23,24, 29, 30,46,47,48,49, 
52,56,57,58, 62,63,66,67,69,70, 
72,73,75,76,79, 80, 81,82-83,84, 
86-87,92,93,95,99,106,108,110, 
114,116,119,122,123,125,127, 

144 n . 24,146 n. 43,149 n. 64,158 n. 
143,166 n. 194,167 n. 199,183 nn. 
287; 294,193 n. 363,195 nn. 

383;383,196 n. 387,197 n. 401,209 
n. 493,216 n. 568,221 n. 612,224 n. 
636,23 In. 689 

Md. b.< AbdAllah b. Mihran, 232 n. 690 
Muhammad al-Baqir (fifth imam), 10, 

27,31,36,44,47,48,64,66,68,72, 


75,76,78,92,93,101,123,133,142 
n. 9,148 n. 63,157 n. 135,158 n. 

143,165 nn. 192; 193,166 n. 197, 

167 n. 201,174 n. 235,180 n. 275, 

181 n. 280,182 n. 285,184 n. 297, 

191 nn. 349; 351,200 n. 417; 418, 

203 n. 443,220 n. 599,221 n. 612, 
227 n. 664,228 n. 668,230 n. 682, 
231 n. 687,232 n. 690 
Mdb.Bishr, 232 n. 690 
Md b. al-Fudayl al-AzdT, 232 n. 690 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, 100 
Muhammad al-Mahdf (twelfth imam), 
see also al-Mahdi and al-Qa'im , 67, 
99f., 174 n. 235,196 n. 394,218 n. 
582 

Md b. al-Hasan al-Basn, 232 n. 690 
Muhammadiyya, 214 n. 556 
Md b. Jumhur al- c Ummi, 232 n. 690 
Md b. al-Musa al-Suray ( i, 232 n. 690 
Md b. Muslim, 157 n. 136 
Md b. al-Muthanna al-Hadrami, 102, 104 
Muhammad rastilAlldh y 107,210 n. 510 
Md b. Sadaqa al-Basn, 232 n. 690 
Md b. Sulayman al-Basn, 232 n. 690 
Muhammad al-Taqi (ninth imam), 44,65, 
102,174 n. 234,191 n. 353,200 n. 

423,215 n. 561,219 n. 595,232 n. 690 
Md b. ( Uthman al- c Uman (al- ( Amii), 
111-115 

muhkam / mutashabih , 25 
al-muhsin (Divine Name), 30 
Muhsin Fam, 199 n. 411 
mu ( jiza, 150 n. 74 
mujmal , 71 
mujtahid y 139 

Mulla Sadra, 152 n. 86,176 n. 242 
mumassay 175 n. 236 
mu'min (faithful believer), 12,13,33, 36, 
49,53,100,114,121,196 n. 387,211 
n. 525,235 n.713 

“Mu’min al-Taq” Md b. al-Nu ( m&n, 14, 
180 n. 275 
munafiqy 25 

al-muntaqim (Divine Name), 45 
al-Muntazar , 120,123,228 n. 670 
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al-munzalTn, 120 
muqaddam , 50 
muqallida, 146 n. 47 
Muqtadab al-athar , 22,101 
al-murdifin, 120 
Murji’ism, 14 

al-Murtada, 12, 13, 16, 22,27, 87,134, 
136,148 n. 55,154 n. 108 
Musa al-Kazim (seventh imam), 9,15, 
56, 65, 68,73,95,101,103,114,143 
nn. 15; 19,148 n. 54,158 n. 145,174 
n. 235,180 n. 275,193 n. 370,197 n. 
401,198 n. 403,201 n. 428,203 n. 
443, 210 n. 507, 232 n. 690 
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